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by C. E. Chambers 4 Illustration for “* The Role of Madame Ravelles”’ 


\S THEY PASSED, A SUPERB DIGNITY SEEMED TO MOUNT IN HER WHO WATCHED 
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A VOICE 


BY 


YING back upon the pillowed win- 
dow seat in the security of her 
locked bedroom, Mary Compton opened 
the book which held for her an interest so 
peculiar and intense. 

Reading was rendered difficult by her 
tears, which started almost at once; for 
the description of Presh Ballantine, as 
seen by his mother, began on the second 
page, and there were passages in that 
description which, to one who under- 
stood the entire situation, as Mary felt 
she did, and who, moreover, had cared 
for Presh as she had, were filled with a 
grim, unconscious comedy which made 
them terrible. If thoughts of Presh had 
brought the tears, it was this grotesque- 
ness in his mother’s book which caused 
them to sting. 

Mrs. Ballantine had not, of course, 
used the nickname in the book. She 
had, Mary felt, always resented it as 
an impertinence, for “Presh” was a 
schoolboy contraction of “Precious,” 
which had been the mother’s early ap- 
pellation for her only child. 

Where he was first definitely men- 
tioned in the book his name was printed 
out in full—Francis Knox Ballantine— 
and thereafter he was referred to by his 
first name only. That was another 
tragi-comic point—his full name—differ- 
ing by but a single letter from his 
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mother’s. It told so clearly what she 


had intended him to be, what she had 
tried to make of him. Not a Ballantine, 
but a Knox—a Frances Knox. 

Mary dimly recollected gentle Mr. 
Ballantine. He was associated in her 
mind with the dear old brownstone house 
on Madison Avenue where she had lived 
until her parents died. She had a mem- 
ory of herself as a child peeping over the 
banisters when guests were arriving for 
dinner parties, and of seeing Mr. Ballan- 
tine enter the front door behind his con- 
sort with an air, it seemed to her, a little 
timid; and, though she could not in 
those days have explained this matter 
to herself, she felt sympathy for Mr. 
Ballantine because she, too, was timid 
in the presence of this lady. 

Yet Mary remembered what her aunt, 
Miss Banks, with whom she now lived, 
had long ago said to her of the Ballan- 
tines and Knoxes; and she knew that 
her aunt’s opinions were sound, although 
her friends relished them most, perhaps, 
for the picturesque vigor with which 
they were expressed. 

“Mr. Ballantine was an able lawyer 
and a lovable man,’ Miss Banks had 
said of Presh’s father. “I was always a 
little sorry for him. Frances ran him 
just as she runs the boy. The boy’s like 
his father. Not weak—just easy-going. 
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Still, when Mr. Ballantine died, I 
couldn't help feeling somehow that he 
had crept off to the tomb with his tail 
between his legs.”’ 

“Auntie! What an idea!” 

“T suppose it was my knowledge of 
the Knoxes that made me feel that way 
him,” Miss Banks continued. 
“It’s a family strain. They have to run 
everything. Frances’s sister—the one 
whose husband was ambassador—tried 
to run Italy. To get her home they had 
to recall him. Both the girls are like 
old Ira Knox, their father. He had a 
head like a meuntain profile. When 
some wag who had borrowed money of 
his bank made a little joke 
a Knox,’ the old gentleman 
didn’t like it, and to show he didn’t like 
it, called the loan. There’s not a glint 
of humor in the whole Knox tribe.” 

“You'd hardly say Presh lacked hu- 
mor?” 

““No, indeed. But he’s not like the 
Knoxes. He gets his humor from his 
father, and all his nice ways. Old Mr. 
Knox was called a bully in Wall Street, 
but I’ve always thought the Knoxes 
didn’t mean to be bullies. It’s just that 
they’re always certain their way is the 
right way. Being so big-boned and pow- 
erful, they ride everybody down. But 
they don’t realize it.” 

Reading Mrs. Ballantine s tribute to 
her son, Mary recalled out of the long 
ago this conversation with her aunt. 
Miss Banks had been right. The Knoxes 
didn’t realize it. The book made that 
point ludicrously, pitifully clear. 


about 


—Strong as 
he said 


Francis [wrote Presh’s mother in her in- 
troductory chapter] may indeed justly be 
referred to as an ideal son. Though he pos- 
sessed by nature a strong, determined charac- 
ter—such a character as my father, the late 
Ira Knox, was known for—and, though from 
bovhood he exhibited in sports a highly com- 
mendable which promised 
well for later life, the side he showed me, his 


aggressiveness 


mother, was uniformly gentle, chivalrous, 
and tender. I may indeed say that not a 
single harsh word or thought ever passed be- 
tween us. 
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My rule was never to interfere with him in 
anything if I could possibly avoid doing so, 
and even then not to compel him to my 
views, but rather to point the way of wisdom, 
making it so clear to him that his own native 
good sense—a quality with which, I am 
thankful to say, the Knoxes were well en- 
dowec—would bring him to the right deci- 
sion. Thus, though often with a certain guid- 
ance from me, he always in the end made up 
his own mind, and I never found it necessary 
actually to cross him. In reasoning with him 
I did not treat him as a child, but talked with 
him as I used to with his father before 
him. Nor can I refrain from adding that if 
more American mothers and fathers would 
follow my method in rearing and training 
their offspring, they would not only find 
their relations with them more satisfying and 
harmonious, but would in the long run make 
better men and women of them. 


So that was Mrs. Ballantine’s concep- 
tion of her relations with her son! From 
somewhere behind Mary’s tears there 
rame the flicker of a little laugh. And 
then, as though to extinguish the faint 
gleam of mirth, the tears flowed faster 
than before. 

Again she theught of what her aunt 
had said so long ago, “The Knoxes ride 
everybody down.” 

That, to her, had been the point of 
paramount importance. That was why, 
loving Presh, she had brought herself 
finally to refuse him. The Knoxes did 
ride everybody down. Mr. Ballantine 
had been ridden down. Presh had been 
ridden down, and his wife would cer- 
tainly be ridden down. It was inev- 
itable. And the torturing thing about it 
was that the sweetness of nature which 
so endeared him to Mary was precisely 
what made it inevitable. To marry him 
would be to become not so much a wife 
as a daughter-in-law. 

The mere thought of a perpetual en- 
deavor to live up to the standards Mrs. 
Ballantine would set for a daughter-in- 
law put Mary’s nerves on edge. It 
would be futile. She had no wish to try, 
and, moreover, she had standards of her 
own. That she could have made Presh 
happy if left to do it in her own way, she 
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did not for a moment doubt. But that 
condition, all-important, was the one 
condition which could not in the cir- 
cumstances be fulfilled. Her own way 
in any matter was the last thing she 
could hope to have; and Presh’s way, 
she had become convinced, would al- 
ways be his mother’s—because of his 
lifelong habit of letting his mother do 
the managing, and his belief, inculeated 
and shared by her, that her wisdom in 
all things was oracular. 

The one alternative to yielding would 
have been to fight. But that presup- 
posed in him an understanding of the 
actual situation. To have become his 
wife while harboring a secret thought of 
breaking later with his mother was 
something not to be considered. Mary 
would have had to be certain he foresaw 
the likelihood of such a break; that he 
would approve it and give her full sup- 
port if it should come; and in point of 
fact she was almost certain of the oppo- 
site of this. She could picture him in 
such a crisis, shocked, grieved, entirely 
confused, endeavoring to mediate be- 
tween them; and, though she trusted 
him enough to believe that if mediation 
failed he would stick to his wife, she 
could fancy his keen suffering, and could 
even imagine his holding in his inner- 
most heart the thought that his mother 
had been in the right. That she could 
not have endured. 

Vividly she remembered the momen- 
tous afternoon on which she had ad- 
mitted to herself the complete hopeless- 
ness of the circumstances. In making a 
final plea to her to marry him, Presh had 
spoken as though actually thinking to 
entice her with the vision of a near rela- 
tionship to his mother. Heartbroken 
though she had felt at that moment, 
she could not but be aware of ghastly 
humor in the contrast between his con- 
ception of the case and hers. It had 
come to her like a sharp, painful ray of 
light, that humor, revealing matters as 
they were. Until Presh should be disil- 


lusioned on this subject she could never 
marry him. Nor would she be the means 
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of his disillusionment. If he was to find 
it he must find it for himself and bring 
it to her—a bridal gift. And that would 
mean a miracle. 

Gently she had refused him. A bitter 
cup for both—and harder even than it 
had been for her to drink of that cup, 
and make him drink of it, was her task 
of doing so without explaining why. 

To him, of course, rejection meant 
that she did not care enough for him to 
be his wife; and though from the depths 
of her torn heart she had longed to tell 
him it was not true, she could not, lest 
after the disclosure she be tempted to 
reveal the actual reason. She would 
never speak a word to him against his 
mother. 

The ordeal of renunciation, crucl as it 
had been, was to Mary less terrible than 
the agony of Nor had_ her 
suffering diminished with time. She was 
haunted by the memory of his eyes, 
filled with pain, and of his brave effort 
to conceal his suffering behind a philo- 
sophie front. 

“Of course, I more or less expected 
it,’ he had said, looking at her with an 
expression like that of a devoted dog 
gazing for the last time at the master 
who has shot him. 

“There’s no one else I care for half so 
much,” she had answered. “I think of 
you as the best friend I have in the 
world.” 

At that he had managed to muster a 
little smile. Almost she wished she 
could forget that smile. 

“I'd rather hear you say that,” he 
said, trying to speak gayly, “than to be 
adored by Cleopatra, Lady Hamilton, 
and Helen of Troy. That’s a fact, my 
dear. I just can’t see anybody else.” 

As he was leaving her apartment he 
said, casually: 

“T’ve been planning a little trip. I 
may not see you for a while.” 

“Where?” 

“Canada.” 

“For winter sports? Splendid! Que- 
bec?” 

“Montreal first. 


silence. 


{ have some business 
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there. Perhaps Quebec, too. I can’t be 
certain yet.” 

“How long will you be gone?” 

“That’s uncertain, too.” 

“Write me.” 

“Yes, of course.” 

She walked with him to the door. 
“Good luck!” she said, giving him her 
hand. 

Then she did what she had not in- 
tended. She reached up and kissed him 
on the cheek. And he kissed her. She 
liked to remember that. It was the only 
thing she had to be glad of now. Yet 
even that gladness was not unalloyed. 
Of course, he had counted her kiss as one 
only of compassion; and now he would 
never know the truth about that, nor 
any of the rest of it. 


The reason why he could never know 
was set forth in the second chapter of 


Mrs. Ballantine’s book. 


One night early in January, 1917, Francis 
came home looking weary and depressed, 
He mentioned a disappointment he had met 
with, telling me what it was and saying that 
he was going on a trip to Canada. I tried 
to show him that the disappointment was 
not so important as it seemed to him at the 
moment, but to no purpose. As he did 
not then reveal to me his true reason for 
going to Canada, I assumed that it was for 
the winter sports, of which he was always 
very fond. A few days later, however, he 
wrote me from Montreal that he had en- 
listed in a Canadian regiment for service 
overseas. 

This action and that immediately preced- 
ing his departure—the one which brought 
about the disappointment of which he had 
spoken to me—were, as far as I know, the 
only two important acts of his entire life 
undertaken without first consulting me. 

I was, of course, aware that he felt 
strongly about the war, and that he believed 
the United States should have already gone 
into it, but I did not know that he had con- 
templated enlistment. Contrary to his usual 
custom, he had withheld from me this knowl- 
edge, both because his mind was not fully 
made up and because he felt the news would 
disturb me. 

When I learned the truth I could not but 
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conclude that the disappointment was a de- 
termining factor in bringing him to his deei- 
sion, and, as the reader of these pages will 
presently see, my conclusion was later con- 
And as 


this disappointment was, in my judgment, 


firmed in an extraordinary manner. 


entirely unnecessary and undeserved, having 
been brought about by the raising of false 
hopes in him and the subsequent deliberate 
dashing of those hopes, I cannot but resent 
the fact that it was visited upon him, nor 
avoid feeling that the person responsible for 
that disappointment was directly to blame 
for subsequent events. 


With something between a gasp and a 
sob Mary flung the book down upon the 
window seat and started to her feet. 
Crossing swiftly to her dresser, she drew 
from the back of a top drawer a small 
packet of letters tied with narrow ribbon, 
and, slipping out the first one, opened it 
and read. 

The letter was just as she remem- 
bered it. It was written from Montreal 
on the day of his enlistment. He told 


her about that. Then came the passage 


which had meant so much to her: 


It occurs to me that if anything should go 
wrong with me later, you might manage 
somehow to figure out a connection between 
our talk of a few days ago and my decision to 
get into the war. But don’t let any such idea 
enter your head, my dear. There’s nothing 
melodramatic about my having enlisted 
none of the spirit of, “Now she’ll be sorry 
she didn’t marry me!” I want you to be 
clear on that. If the Boche should get me, 
and I have time for any “final words,” 
they'll be, “‘God bless her!—she’s always 
been the sweetest thing in the world.” But 
from what I hear, the ancient custom of say- 
ing a few well-chosen words at the last, while 
the whole regiment stands around and weeps, 
is going out of stvle. Deaths are being worn 
shorter in France this season. That’s the 
kind of war it is, and, personally, I think it’s 
a good thing. However, don’t imagine I am 
going over with the least intention of getting 
myself permanently planted there. On the 
contrary, I fully expect to come back whole 
and sound, and have a lot of good times with 
you. 


Get this straight, Mary. If you had ac- 
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cepted me I should have done exactly what 
I have done, and I know you wouldn't have 
wished to stop me. I’ve been planning it for 
a long time. The U. S. will be getting 
into the scrap pretty soon, anyhow. But I 
can't wait any longer. I wanted to tell you 
when we had our talk the other day, but I 
didn’t beeause I thought romantic stuff about 
“the brave soldier boy marching off to war” 
might tend to sway your decision. A lot of 
tender-hearted women have been falling for 
that, you know, and it isn’t quite fair. I 
wanted you to decide on the merits of the 
case. And you did. But remember this: 
If you had said “‘ yes” instead of “no,” and 
I hadn't dropped dead on the spot from joy, 
then I should have told you right away that 
I intended to come up here and enlist. 


Mary pressed the letter to her breast. 
Thank God for the thoughtfulness in 
Presh which had made him foresee that 
she might some day need the comfort 
of these definite assurances! How like 
him! Yet how little had even he imag- 
ined to what vast and terrible dimen- 
sions that need would grow! 

His mother must see this letter. She 
must be made to understand that it was 
not because of the refusal that Presh had 
gone to France. 

Mary’s first impulse was to go in- 
stantly to Mrs. Ballantine and face her 
down with this exoneration in Presh’s 
writing, but the impulse was retarded by 
a second reading of that brutal passage 
in the book. One clause there was which 
made her hesitate “my conclusion 
was later confirmed in an extraordinary 
Before going she must 
She must read 


manner.” 
find out about that. 
further. 

Her tears having been dried by the 
fires of her indignation, she was now 
eble to progress more rapidly. It was 
recounted that, a month before the 
United States joined in the war, Mrs. 
Ballantine’s son was with his battalion 
in France, and that in June, 1917, when 
the American First Division landed, he 
was already in the trenches. He was 
promoted, becoming sergeant, lieuten- 
ant (“We Canucks pronounce it ‘leff- 
tenant,’ and we don’t have firsts and 
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seconds—just one grade,”” he wrote), 
and in the early fall, captain. In Sep- 
tember he was wounded slightly but was 
back with his men within three weeks. 
Half a dozen of his letters were quoted 

gay, whimsical letters, rich in anec- 
dotes of life in the trenches and in billets 
behind the lines. 

The letters filled out the year 1917— 
almost. ‘he last of them was dated 
early in December, and a footnote gave 
the information that it had been received 
by Mrs. Ballantine in January, 1918, 
more than two weeks after the official 
telegram had come. 

This telegram, announcing briefly to 
the mother that her son had been killed 
in action, was also given, and was fol- 
lowed by several letters from brother 
officers, condoling, and attesting to the 
young man’s worth. Then a letter from 
the chaplain, giving details. In an ad- 
vance near Cambrai, on December 3d, 
Captain Ballantine had been shot 
through the right breast. The chaplain 
had found him with a pulse barely flut- 
tering. The young officer had not re- 
gained consciousness. “I closed his 
eyes, wrapped him in a blanket, and 
went on,” he wrote. “Later the Ger- 
mans retook this terrain, so I regret to 
say I cannot state the exact location of 
his grave.” 

All the foregoing was by way of intro- 
duction. It was the material that fol- 
lowed which had gained for the strange 
volume so many thousand readers, such 
ponderous endorsements from scientific 
men noted for their belief in spiritism, 
and so much space in a press congested 
with news of the Rhine occupation and 
the budding Peace Conference at Paris. 

The nature of the book was indicated 
in its title, Letters from Beyond the Front. 
Mrs. Ballantine told how, two months 
after Francis’s “going over,” she had 
come upon a poem she liked, the first 
line of which was: 


**Mother Earth, are the heroes dead?” 


and had sat down at her desk to copy it. 
But when she put pencil to paper she 
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did not write the lines she had intended. 
Instead, some force outside her own voli- 
tion caused her to form the word, “* No.” 

For a moment she was at a loss to 
understand this. Then it occurred to her 
that the word “No” was like an answer 
to the interrogation of the poem, and 
while she was thinking thus her hand, 
without conscious effort on her part, had 
written, “Yes,” as though in reply to 
her unspoken thought. 

“Is this a message from the Beyond?” 
she had asked. 

Again, “ Yes.” 

“Who is writing?” 

In answer came the initials, “F K B.” 

“Ts it you, Francis?” 

“Yes, mother.” 

With a little practice, Mrs. Ballantine 
went on to say, she developed great 
facility in communicating, by means of 
this automatic writing, with her son, 
whom she now mentioned as_ being 
“nominally dead”; and it was with 
messages received from him that the 
larger portion of the book was taken up 


At first, Francis declared, he had been 
a little bit confused. The arrival in the 
Beyond was a strange experience. But 
he had been helped by friends already 
there, chief among them his grandfather 
Knox, who, he said, occupied a most 
important position. He himself was do- 
ing work which interes*ed him, but 
which it was difficult to describe. It 
was difficult, too, to describe most 
phases of the Life Beyond, because the 
worldly vocabulary was so limited. It 
was like trying to describe wireless to a 
South Sea Islander in his own tongue. 

For a little while he had slept. On 
awakening he felt bewildered. And yet 
there had been nothing uncanny about 
him or his surroundings. The surround- 
ings seemed familiar yet unfamiliar. 
There were houses, trees, rivers, flowers, 
and it surprised him to find that these 
things had substance, just as on earth. 
They possessed the usual three dimen- 
but there was a Fourth Dimen- 
sion; ‘ie couldn’t explain that now; it 


sions; 
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was too new to him. He was only begin- 
ning to grasp it. They were teaching 
him. Perhaps sometime he could make 
it clear. 

His present existence was on what, as 
nearly as he could find words to describe 
it, might be called the Etheric Plane. 
But he did not quite like that definition. 
There were many planes and each had 
many spheres. But that was too diffi- 
cult to describe. He himself had already 
paid a visit to the Soterial Plane. There, 
too, everything was solid, but of wonder- 
ful materials, unknown to him. The 
buildings were very beautiful, and were 
constructed of something that made him 
think of alabaster. But it wasn’t 
alabaster. 

Every article in the world, it was 
stated, gave off what might, for want 
of a better name, be termed Etheric 
Magnetism, which, floating up to the 
Etheric Plane, acquired substance. 
Thus, animal, vegetable, and mineral 
substances, as known on the World 
Plane, existed in transposition. Etheric 
Magnetism was something like a per- 
fume, and each race of people, as well as 
each individual and object, had a dis- 
tinct perfume which declared the exact 
quality of that race, person, or object. 

There was constant growth. People 
changed, but in a way that could not 
sasily be explained. They grew finer, 
bigger, stronger, but you recognized 
them just as you would on earth. Of 
course those who had been strongest 
and finest on earth were here correspond- 
ingly advanced. He had searched for 
those he knew. He had not as yet seen 
his father, though he knew that he was 
there. But he had seen his grandfather 
Knox many times. 

His grandfather Knox, as nearly as he 
understood it, was in charge of what 
appeared to be a vast Reconstruction 
Camp for Souls. Partly as a result of 
the war, there were many sick souls 
which needed strengthening before they 
could go on with their work. There were 
nurses there, assisting, just as in a hos- 
pital on earth. Among them was Flor- 
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ence Nightingale. And there were 
great physicians and psychologists, like 
Lister and Behrens. 

If there could be said to exist in the 
Beyond such a thing as sadness, it came 
from the fact that while, under certain 
immutable laws and conditions, the in- 
habitants of that place could revisit the 
Earth Plane, it was almost impossible to 
make those on earth aware of their pres- 
ence. Just as a wireless receiver must 
be tuned to catch messages coming from 
the void, so the human consciousness, or 
subconsciousness, must be tuned to 
catch communications from the Beyond. 

There were very few receivers—very 
few persons on the Earth Plane capable 
of attuning themselves to the proper 
pitch. Such persons were psychically 
very advanced. Mrs. Ballantine was 
one of them. The close bond of sympa- 
thy which had always existed between 
herself and him not only made commu- 
nication easier, but was susceptible of 
great development. He elaborated upon 
the beautiful qualities of their relation- 


ship, telling what a considerate and help- 
ful mother she had always been; and 
Mrs. Ballantine added in a footnote that, 
whereas she would have preferred to 
omit a reference so personal, she had 
refrained from making alterations or 
elisions in order that the record should 


be complete. Automatic writing was 
but the beginning, Francis assured her. 
Later he would try to speak to her and 
appear visibly before her. 


Not until Mary had read nearly to the 
end of the book did she discover the 
passage she had been seeking. 


On this side of the Veil, mother [declared 
a letter in one of the closing chapters], we see 
things which were hidden from our earthly 
eyes. We can look backand laugh—for there 
is laughter here—at things which, on the 
Earth Plane, seemed to us of the most vital 
consequence. Our earthly vision, so obscure, 
made mountains out of the veriest molehills. 
Disappointments which once loomed large 
and appalling are now insignificant. Char- 
acters which were as closed books to us, be- 
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come as apparent as the printed page. All 
values are corrected. 

Your earthly wisdom was far greater than 
mine. You are in what we term the Ninth 
Sphere on the World Plane. There are but 
few who have attained to that sphere. As 
you know, I permitted what I then regarded 
as a serious disappointment to govern my 
impetuous action in leaving home. You knew 
best. You tried to guide me. It was useless. 
But now, mother, it is ridiculously apparent 
that you were right about M. 

But here, as you so well understand, re- 
grets and grudges do not exist. Therefore, 
if you should see M., it would be the part of 
kindness to make it understood that on this 
side there is only happiness, and that no 
troubled soul on earth need be concerned 
about the question of forgiveness from those 
who have passed on, since that forgiveness is 
granted automatically, and is retroactive. 


A footnote by Mrs. Ballantine here 
referred to the disappointment men- 
tioned in the second chapter, and added 
that ““M.” was the person who had oc- 
casioned it. 


So this was the vaunted “confirma- 
tion”’ of that false and cruel charge! 

With her clenched fist Mary smote 
the page. “He never wrote it!’ she cried 
aloud. “He never wrote it!” 

There was a glitter in her eyes as she 
closed the book. Rising, she almost ran 
to the closet, snatched a coat, hat, and 
furs, and put them on. The book and 
Presh’s letter lay on the window seat. 
Seizing them, she started to insert the 
letter between the pages, but suddenly 
desisted. 

“No!” she exclaimed, slipping the 
missive into her bag. ‘‘This one shan’t 
go in there, Presh! It’s real!” 


The brightness was beginning to fade 
from the short winter afternoon as Mary 
ascended the brownstone steps of Mrs. 
Ballantine’s wide, well-kept, but austere- 
looking, house. She rang and stepped 
to the spotless marble floor of the vesti- 
bule. Presently a shadow showed faintly 
against the ornamental grouad-glass 
panel of one of the inner doors; then the 
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door swung slowly open, revealing in the 
aperture a middle-aged butler with a 
silver card tray hanging ready in one 
hand. 

““How do you do, Reeves? 
Ballantine at home?” 

Reeves had opened the heavy wal- 
nut door in his best manner, but at the 
sight of her he unbent so far as to 
smile. 

“Yes, Miss Mary.” And he added, 
“It’s been a long while since we’ve seen 
you.” 

Entering, she nodded an amiable ac- 
knowledgment of this. It had indeed 
been a long time since she had come to 
this house—nearly a year. Her last call 
had been made a few days after the 
news of Presh’s death had come, and it 
was because of the frigid manner in 
which her epndolences had on that occa- 
sion been received by Mrs. Ballantine 
that she had not returned. 

“Mrs. Ballantine is in her sitting 
room,”’ said Reeves. 

She knew that because of her old 
familiarity with the house and its family 
he meant to suggest her going directly 
to the sitting room. 

“T think you had better announce 
me,” she said. 

“Yes, Miss Mary.” He held back the 
heavy portiéres, letting them fall again 
when she had passed into the drawing- 
room. 

Mary well remembered that room. It 
was long and spacious; at the rear, fold- 
ing doors, now closed, led to the dining 
room; at the front, two vast, plate-glass 
windows, heavily curtained with stiff 
lace and velvet, admitted a dim light. 
Even when the house was overheated 
there was here always the suggestion of 
a chill. It was a room formal with the 
ugly and somehow stupid formality of 
the ‘sixties. The furniture, dark and 
solid, showed in its every line the be- 
deviling touch of the carvers and up- 
holsterers of two or three generations 
ago. There were two curio cabinets with 
glass doors and silk-covered shelves lit- 
tered with small, useless souvenirs of 


Is Mrs. 
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foreign travel—china, ivory, tortoise- 
shell, and silver—and on the walls a 
number of Victorian paintings, drab in 
tone, most conspicuous among them a 
portrait of Mrs. Ballantine’s father, 
which hung above a marble mantelpiece 
bedecked with meaningless beveling and 
carving. The portrait showed Mr. Knox 
in middle life, at a period when his ex- 
tremely financial-looking side whiskers 
were beginning to turn gray. He was 
dressed in a frock coat, and was seated 
in a tufted armchair beside a table on 
which lay a large book. One finger was 
inserted in the book, as though to mark 
a place. The head was massive and the 
eyes glared. Mary noticed that the 
cover of red plush, with which the 
painter had adorned the table, remained 
the brightest spot of color in the room, 
time-bedimmed though the pigment 
was. 

Eighteen years or so ago, when as a 
little girl she had begun to notice and 
remember houses, there had been in New 
York many rooms of this type; but 
though, as she reflected unregretfully, 
such rooms had of late years been disap- 
pearing, giving place to modern, cheer- 
ful furnishing and decoration, she 
somehow felt that this solid mansion 
built by old Ira Knox and _ inhabited 
by his daughter, would never, never 
change. 

As she was reflecting thus, Reeves re- 
turned to announce that Mrs, Ballantine 
was coming down. 

Mary well knew that this descending 
was intended by the lady as a prelimi- 
nary snub, since it-was her custom to 
receive those whom she treated as inti- 
mates in her sitting room upon the floor 
above—a chamber smaller and much less 
funereal than this. 

A moment later Reeves again parted 
the heavy portieres, letting them drop 
into place of their own weight after Mrs. 
Ballantine had entered. 

“How do you do, Mary,” said the 
lady, without a note of interrogation, 
and without offering her hand, as she 
rustled majestically to a fringed and 
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tufted chair. Seating herself, she indi- 
cated with a gesture to Mary, who had 
risen, a chair fully two yards from her 
own. “How is your aunt, Miss Banks?” 

“Quite well, I thank you,” answered 
Mary, taking the proffered chair and 
placing Mrs. Ballantine’s book conspicu- 
ously in her lap. 

“T understood that you were working 
at Red Cross headquarters. Have you 
dropped that?” Her tone implied a 
criticism. 

“T have not, Mrs. Ballantine.” 

“Ah! It was my understanding that 
the headquarters staff worked full time 
daily.”’ 

“We did until about a month ago— 
just after the armistice. But work is 
lighter now. This is my day off.”” Then, 
without waiting for an answer, she 
plunged in. “I have just read your 
book, so I came to see you.” 

“My book?” Mrs. Ballantine glanced 
at the volume in the girl’s lap. “You 
are in error in calling it mine. Of course 
T was the medium through which the 


letters came, but it is really my son's.” 
In answer Mary held the book up and 
pointed to Mrs. Ballantine’s full name 
in capital letters on the cover. 
The other jerked her head impa- 


tiently. “The publishers’ choice—not 
mine. If you will take the trouble to 
glance at the title-page you will see that 
my name is preceded by the words, 
‘Transmitted through.’” 

But Mary did not turn to the title- 
page. 

“Tn any case, you are responsible for 
the book, are you not?” 

“For the book—yes. For the con- 
tents—no. If you've read it—and you 
say you have—you must be aware that 
it consists almost entirely of communi- 
cations to me from my son, published at 
his expressed wish.” 

“T am aware that such a statement is 
made,’ Mary replied, keeping her voice 
under control, and envying Mrs. Bal- 
lantine her vitality and poise, “but does 
not the source of these—these messages, 
seem to you at least debatable?” 
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“Had I thought so,” returned the 
other crisply, “I should have said so in 
the introduction.” 

“But is there any proof?” 

“Of what?” 

“That the letters are actually from— 
from your son.” 

“Do you mean to question my good 
faith?” 

“No, Mrs. Ballantine. But sometimes 
one’s subconscious mind can—”’ 

“The letters,” declared the elder 
woman with finality, “are from Francis.” 

Mary had a momentary feeling of be- 
ing overcome by the sheer weight and 
force of blind asseveration. “She’s try- 
ing to ride me down!” she thought, and 
in her reaction from this thought she 
spoke with greater intensity. 

“Mrs. Ballantine, please believe that 
I did not come here to be impertinent. 
But what you have written in this book 
gives me a right to question you.” 

“Tt does not.” 

“If I am the person referred to as 
*M,’ I think it does. Am I?” 

“Judge for yourself.” 

“TI did judge for myself. I could not 
but conclude that you were charging me 
with having sent Presh—” 

“Francis, if you please.” 

“Sent him to his death.” 

“Well?” 

“T protest against such a statement— 
and against your having published it. 
It isn’t true!” 

“He confirms it in a letter in the 
book.” 

“But it isn’t true! 
written such things.” 

“As to that,”’ returned Mrs. Ballan- 
tine, with a contemptuous little smile, “I 
fear the preponderance of evidence is 
against you. The book was read before 
publication by such authorities as Sir 
Orion Hudson and Dr. Eric St. Clair of 
the British Association for Psychical Re- 
search, Professor Metzler of Boston, and 
Dr. Michael Follansbee of Chicago. Sir 
Orion wrote me that he considered the 
work the most important contribution 
to knowledge that had been made in 


He couldn’t have 
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years, and that he had recommended me 
for the association’s special gold medal. 
Doctor Follansbee came from Chicago 
expressly to see me, because the letters 
fitted in peculiarly with cognate work of 
his. Only yesterday I heard from him 
that I had been elected an honorary 
vice president of the Chicago Psychical 
Society. I could cite you any number of 
further instances of appreciation. I have 
received hundreds of letters. The book 
has gone into eleven large editions in 
three weeks. The press has been aston- 
ishing—stupendous. I am now arrang- 
ing a lecture tour. Not that the atten- 
tion focused upon me personally is any- 
thing but distasteful, but that it is so 
apparently my sacred duty to utilize 
every means at my disposal for spread- 
ing the light and the truth.” She 
paused, eying Mary grimly; then added, 
“T fear, Mary, that I cannot be much 
impressed by your doubts.” 

Mary had laid the book upon the seat 
of the chair at her side. Her hands were 
working nervously in her lap. 

“Those people didn’t know him 
cried. 

“You will hardly say that I, his 
mother, didn’t know him.” 

“T can’t talk about that. But I know 
he never wrote those things. They never 
came from him. Never!” She rose, 
and with trembling fingers opened her 
bag. “You can’t prove that his hand 
directed yours,” she went on, as she 
drew forth the treasured letter, “and 
I can prove that he never wrote that of 
me!” She crossed and pressed the letter 
into Mrs. Ballantine’s hand. “I can 
prove it—prove it! Read that!” 

Mrs. Ballantine reached out and 
turned on the lamp standing upon the 
table at her side. She looked at the en- 
velope; then, with complete composure, 
drew out the letter, opened it, and 
read. Mary meanwhile stood with 
clenched hands and burning eyes, gaz- 
ing at her. 

Having read, the elder woman re- 
folded the sheets and held them out with 
the envelope to Mary. 


p? 
. 


she 
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“This proves absolutely nothing,”’ she 
said, as the girl took them. 

“ But it’s in his own writing!” 

“His writing—yes.” 

**And he says he would have gone in 
any case.” 

“Tt was like him to say that.” 

“You mean you don’t think he would 
have gone? Why would he say so then?” 

“Evidently he foresaw that you might 
some day reproach yourself.” 

Mary raised a hand to her throat. 
“Oh, I do—I do!” she gasped. “But 
this must be true—or he wouldn’t have 
written it! He never told you anything 
different, did he?” 

“A year before he went he confided 
in me that he thought himself in love 
with you. You were not the wife for 
him. Evidently you felt that yourself, 
for later you refused him.” 

“But I loved him!” the girl burst in. 
“T loved him so!” 

“Let me finish. You made him wait 
a year and then refused him. Why you 
thought it necessary to make him wait 
a year I cannot— However, you did; 
that’s the only point we need consider 
here. And he went immediately to 
Canada and enlisted. Could anything 
be clearer? It’s a perfectly plain case of 
cause and effect.” 

“But this letter!’ cried the girl, in- 
sistently, clutching the envelope, as 
though only by clinging to it she could 
save herself from the bottomless pit. 

“IT should think,” returned the other, 
“that you might get more comfort from 
his letter in the book. That was a very 
beautiful thing he said about forgiveness, 
Mary. Sir Orion particularly—” 

“But I tell you,” the other rushed on, 
desperately, “I don’t believe the book! 
I don’t believe a single line of it! He 
was gentle, modest, sensitive—there’s 
not a word of it that sounds like 
him. It doesn’t ring true. He can’t 
be so changed that he would write like 
that —not even by death. He just 
can’t!” 


A sob tore its way out of her. She 


dropped into the chair, brushing the 
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book to the floor. “Oh, I hope,”’ she ex- 
claimed, brokenly—‘*I hope he doesn’t 
—doesn’t know about the book! Wher- 
ever he is—I hope he doesn’t know!” 

Mrs. Ballantine sat apparently un- 
moved. “This is absolutely futile,” she 
said. “It is a strain on me—and I have 
my work to do. Mary, I am sorry, but 
I shall have to ask you to go, as soon as 
you are able to collect yourself. It was 
a mistake for me to see you.” 

Mary’s head was bowed; her shoul- 
ders shook. 

“It was a mistake for me to come,” 
she answered, in a choking voice. 

The long silence that fell upon the 
room was broken by the entrance of 
Reeves. 

“Shall I put on the lights, madam?” 
he asked. Then, catching sight of 
Mary, bent over in her chair and mani- 
festly weeping, he looked quickly away 
and, with the manner of one talking to 
cover a faux pas, went on, “ Will you be 
wishing tea served this afternoon, 
madam?”’ 

““No, Reeves. Nothing.” 

“Very good, madam.” 

Sedately, as always, he turned to go. 
As he did so there came from the hall 
the muffled sound of the front door, 
closing, followed by that of something 
soft and heavy falling to the floor. 

Reeves accelerated his pace, lifted one 
portiére, and passed quickly from the 
room. Almost instantly the two women 
heard him utter a startled exclamation. 
Then another voice spoke, saying some- 
thing indistinguishable. 


As Mary heard that voice she sat sud- 
denly erect. Her eyes left the doorway 
only for one instant—to look at Mrs. 
Ballantine, who was staring at the por- 


tiéres with a rapt expression. As the 
girl’s gaze returned to the doorway, she 
saw one heavy curtain thrust aside. In 
silhouette against the aura of light from 
the hall, was revealed a figure—the fig- 
ure of a man in a military overcoat. 

“Here I am, mother.” 

The figure took a step or two toward 
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Mrs. Ballantine, then, catching sight 
of Mary’s uplifted, tear-stained face, 
stopped short. 

“What's the matter?” 

Mary heard Mrs. Ballantine gulp. 

“You were expecting me?” 

This time the elder woman nodded. 
“But not—not so soon,” she murmured. 

“Presh!”’ cried Mary, leaping to her 
feet. She flew toward him, but in the 
midst of her flight stopped short, and, 
running instead to Mrs. Ballantine, 
seized her by the arm. “It’s Presh! It’s 
Presh! He’s alive! He’s alive!” 

“Alive? Of course.” He came quickly 
to them and laid a hand upon the shoul- 
der of each. “What did you mean, 
mother, when you said you were not 
expecting me so soon? You knew my 
ship—you must have got my cable.” 
He bent and kissed her. “I was afraid 
about that—the Armistice and Peace 
Conference have clogged the lines so— 
but if you did get it—” Then, breaking 
off, “Why, mother, what’s the matter?” 
Mary’s eyes followed his to Mrs. Bal- 
lantine’s face. The look she saw there 
was not that of a mother whose son, the 
flesh of her body, is miraculously re- 
turned to her from the dead, but of one 
who sees her handiwork destroyed, her 
beliefs shattered, her world reeling to 
ruins about her. 

Shocked and sickened, Mary turned 
away. 

Then, as the mother did not answer, 
she heard Presh say, half jestingly, “‘ You 
look as though you weren’t glad to see 
me.” 

That wouldn’t do! When, later, he 
should learn about his mother’s book he 
might remember her expression and 
make his own deductions. It would be 
horrible! 

Taking him by a lapel, Mary led him 
a few steps away. “Don’t say anything 
more to her now,” she warned him. “It’s 
the shock. For a year we’ve thought 
you dead. ‘Killed in action,’ the tele- 
gram said. And the chaplain wrote 
you'd been shot through the breast, and 
that he closed your eyes.” 
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“Very attentive of him,” said Presh. 
“T don’t remember that part, but the 
shot through the breast is correct. When 
I regained consciousness, the Huns had 
me in a hospital. I was top-hole again in 
a month, though—fit enough to escape. 
Worked my way back to the Dutch 
frontier, but the beggars nabbed me 
again. Took me to a punishment camp 
and held me there, incommunicado. In 
October I fell ill. Mighty good luck, 
that—for the Huns sent me out with the 
very first batch after the armistice. In 
Blighty they discharged me. I cabled 
and sailed. Oh, yes; a little 
scraggy, but quite all right again.” 

He slipped off his overcoat and tossed 
it to the chair on which Mary had pre- 
viously sat. As he did so his foot 
touched something on the floor. He bent 
over and picked up Mrs. Ballantine’s 
book. 

“Hello!” he exclaimed, looking at the 
cover. “What’s all this? Mother bloom- 
ing out as an author? Letters From Be- 
yond the Front? What on earth—?” 

“Sh-h! Keep quiet!” said Mary, 
clutching at his arm, while with the 
other hand she snatched the book from 
him. “Never mind that now.” 

* But”—he turned to his mother with 
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a puzzled look— Letters from Beyond 
the Front. What does it mean, mother, 
anyhow?” 

Mrs. Ballantine looked at Mary, in 
her eyes a poignant appeal. 

““Mary—”’ she whispered; but, though 
her lips continued to move, there came 
no further sound. 

Now, in a sudden access of compas- 
sion, Mary felt herself for the first time 
in her life drawn to Mrs. Ballantine. 

“Don’t worry,” she said. “It’s going 
to be all right. I'll explain.” 

The other reached out, found Mary’s 
hand, and pressed it. 

** My sitting room,” she said in a weak, 
husky voice. 

“Do you want to go there?” 

“No—you.” 

Comfortingly Mary patted the other’s 
shoulder. Then she turned and laid her 
hand upon the olive-drab cuff, with its 
three stars and its stripes for service and 
for wounds. 

“Come along, Presh dear,” she said, 
leading him toward the doorway. 

Then, glancing up into his eager eyes, 
and as though in recognition of some- 
thing new she saw there, she half smiled 
and amended: 

“Come, Captain Ballantine!” 


CODICIL TO A WILL 


BY FRANKLIN P. ADAMS 


HEN thou hearest I am dead, 
Wear no sable gown; 
Don a dress of joyous red, 
Show it to the town, 


Weep not any tears for me 
Who am gone to rest. 

Smile thy silver smile; and be 
On thy lips a jest. 


Laughter for me, O my love! 
And if I may choose, 

Garb thee in the gayest of 
A hundred merry hues. 





LLOYD GEORGE: 


BY 


T is hard for English people to speak 

or to write about Lloyd George 
without passion—passion of dislike or 
passion of hero worship. There have 
been times when most have hated him, 
but it is significant that the people who 
hated him once because of the things for 
which I and others liked him (his dem- 
ocratic audacity, his amusing vulgarity 
of challenge to the snob tradition of 
England) are now those who like him 
most. I hated him for his speech about 


the “Knock-out blow” at a time when 
there seemed no ending to war except by 
the extermination of the world’s youth. 
I hated him afterward for helping to 
arrange a peace which seemed to me to 


guarantee the certainty of new and more 
dreadful war. I hated him for handing 
over the fate of Ireland to men like Sir 
Edward Carson, Hamar Greenwood, Sir 
John French, General Tudor, and the 
gang of bureaucrats and “brass hats” in 
Dublin Castle who tried to break the 
spirit of a passionate people by methods 
of Prussian militarism, and tried to 
stamp out the Sinn Fein terror by a 
counter-terror which stoked up its fires, 
put murderous hatred in the heart of 
every Irish youth, made martyrs of those 
who died, and dishonored the old fame 
of England by an abandonment of jus- 
tice, chivalry, and the spirit of liberty 
for which so much of English youth had 
died. For that I hated Lloyd George, 
and sometimes I think I hate him still. 
Yet, analyzing my own feelings, I find, 
as so many of his political opponents 
find, that not hatred, but admiration 
strangely mingled with regret, affection 
twisted by anger and annoyance, amuse- 
ment causing laughter with a groan in it, 
are my dominant impressions of this 


AN INTIMATE PORTRAIT 


PHILIP GIBBS 


amazing little man. The straight prin- 
ciples of honorable men are warped 
under his influence. They weaken, as 
I have seen them, visibly, under the 
spell of his babe-blue eyes. Men go 
into his room cursing him in their hearts, 
determined to resist his blandishments, 
resolutely fixed to arguments and facts 
and convictions from which they will not 
budge. In less than an hour with him 
they have resisted nothing, have budged 
from all their fixed points, and come out 
looking sheepish, smiling weakly, saying, 
“Marvelous!” Time and time again 
that has happened to trade-union lead- 
ers, political critics, newspaper editors, 
ministers of state, generals. 

I remember when he came out to 
France in the war. It was the time 
when our G..H. Q. was deeply annoyed 
by his way with them. Some cf our 
generals expressed their loathing for 
him openly in their messes. ‘Lhey 
thought his visit was to spy out things, 
to make trouble. The least prejudiced 
were convinced that he would stop them 
from winning the war—though it was 
years afterward that the war was won, 
and at that time any process of “ win- 
ning” was not visible to impartial ob- 
servers. The inevitable happened. I 
saw it happen, and in private laughed. 
After a little while high officers were 
treading on one another’s spurs to get a 
word with him, to listen to the words 
that fell from him. His air of simplicity, 
his apparent candor, his sense of honor, 
the keenness and alertness of his mind, 
were not to be resisted by them. They 
were like school children in the presence 
of an inspired schoolmaster. 

Many people have had the honor of 
taking breakfast with Mr. Lloyd George 
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at No. 10 Downing Street—(Come into 
my parlor, said the spider to the fly!) 
It is a most dangerous hour to those who 
wish to preserve a detached judgment. 
When I had the honor, once, of being 
invited to this meal, I was very watchful 
of the little great man and his ménage, 
trying to get some insight into the secret 
quality of his genius. There was no 
ceremony to impress the stranger, but a 
homeliness and candor far more impres- 
sive. Mr. Lloyd George helped his 
guests to toast. Mrs. Lloyd George—a 
nice, homey woman—poured out the 
morning coffee. Miss Megan came 
down in a hurry, said, ““Good morning, 
dad!” and attacked her bacon and eggs 
with the joyous appetite of youth. 

“How are things going in France?” 
asked Mrs. Lloyd George, with a moth- 
erly sigh for all poor boys. 

“Yes.” said the Prime Minister. 
‘Dreadful mess, that last battle, wasn’t 
it? Haven't heard a word about it from 


G.H.Q. First I heard was when I read 
your articles.” (Subtle flattery and 


pleasing to a war correspondent.) 

He asked straight questions, listened 
(unlike most great men) to the answers, 
uttered indiscreet criticism of high per- 
sons, chaffed Miss Megan, passed his 
cup for some more coffee, groaned over 
the horror of war with honest emotion, 
laughed heartily over a comic tale of the 
trenches, discovered a point of fact he 
wanted to know—(the reason for the 
invitation to breakfast)—and indulged 
in a bright, uncomplimentary monologue 
about generals, war offices, and news- 
paper editors, until checked by Mrs. 
Lloyd George, who said, “Get on with 
your breakfast, dear.” 

Going away from that meal I had a 
glow of personal vanity. This man, 
holding the fate of an empire, almost the 
fate of the world, in his hands, had been 
glad to have my views. He had listened 
with bright, understanding eyes to my 
explanation of facts. He had picked 
up a phrase of mine and repeated it to 
his wife. Is it easy to resist flattery 
like that? . . . It is impossible. 
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That candor of his blue eyes that 
frankness of speech, that readiness to 
alter his own opinion in view of a new 
fact—were they just a camouflage of 
deep cunning, artfulness developed into 
a natural habit? I do not think so. 
There is in the soul of Lloyd George 
still a certain simplicity, a boyishness, 
natural and unfeigned. At Walton 
Heath, where he played golf to keep him 
fit during the strain of war, he used to 
walk round a friend’s garden with a 
friend’s daughter—a chit of a schoolgirl, 
and talk to her in a comradely way, tell- 
ing her funny things that happened in 
cabinet meetings, ridiculing the whimsi- 
‘al characteristics of ministers of state, 
chatting about state secrets as though 
they were the gossip of the village green. 
With a felt hat thrust sideways on his 
shaggy locks, an old suit amazingly 
baggy at the knees, and a gnarled stick 
like a country squire, he used to stroll 
into this house, as I have seen him, and 
discuss the situation breezily with a 
much closer realization of the stark 
realities than those whom optimism 
blinded to truth—yet never with any 
sign of weariness or despair. 

Once with Lord Reading and Albert 
Thomas, the French Minister of Labor, 
he came to the war correspondents’ 
mess in France. That was a breakfast 
meal, too, and he was exceedingly viva- 
cious. I noticed that he was a keen 
listener to one comrade of mine who has 
the gift of epigrammatic speech, and 
made a mental note of a descriptive 
phrase about the battles of the Somme, 
which afterward he adopted as his own. 
So did Shakespeare use the best he 
heard, if Bernard Shaw is right. 

One other time in the war I met Lloyd 
George, on a night of great honor in my 
life, when Robert Donald gave a dinner 
to me and invited many high people to 
the board. It was generous of the 
Prime Minister to come, and he was 
gracious and kind. Henry Nevinson 


was there, I remember, an old friend 
once, and for a time a public enemy of 
Lloyd George. 


For Nevinson was a 
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champion of the Militant Suffragettes, 
of whom Lloyd George was the arch- 
antagonist, and he had rebuked and ridi- 
culed Nevinson with personal warmth. 
For other reasons this old comrade of 
mine, fastidious in honor, always a rebel 
against authority if he thought liberty 
were threatened, disapproved of a Prime 
Minister once a rebel of that kind, too, 
who enforced authority against free 
speech, conscientious objection, peace 
propagandists, harshly in time of war. 
The Prime Minister held out his hand 
to Nevinson with a fine air of friendliness 
and pleasure, and only for a second, 
with a little extra warmth of color creep- 
ing into the ruddiness of his face, did 
Nevinson hesitate before he took it. 
The Prime Minister’s laugh was hearti- 
est when the veteran war correspondent, 
alluding to my greenness in my first 
adventure of war (out in the Balkans), 
said that I did not know the difference 
then between a staff officer and a fool. 

I had to make a speech that night— 
an ordeal before a Prime Minister of 
England, and such an orator as this one. 
Yet I kept my courage to the sticking 
point for the sake of youth that was 
being slain so wastefully, in such tragic 
masses. I wanted to tell Lloyd George 
the things that happen on a battlefield, 
the things happening in Flanders, every 
day, every night, in all the weeks and 
months of days and nights, so that he 
should think of the war not in the 
abstract, not as a conflict between great 
powers, but in its actual drama, as a 
shambles of boys, and a world of human 
torture. I told him how a battlefield 
looked on the morning of battle with its 
dead, its stretcher bearers searching for 
hunks of living flesh, the “walking 
wounded” crawling on the way back, 
falling, staggering up again, dropping 
again, the queues of wounded outside 
the casualty clearing stations, the blind 
boys, the men without faces, the “shell 
shocks.” It was not I that was making 
the speech. It was the voice of the boys 
on the Wesiern Front that spoke through 


my lips to this man who was to some 
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extent, at least, the arbiter of their fate. 
So it seemed to me, speaking in a trance- 
like way. General Smuts was by my 
side, and though I had been talking with 
him, impressed by his clear judgment 
and human sympathy, I forgot him 
then, and all others at the table, and 
spoke only to Lloyd George. When I 
finished I was aghast at my own temer- 
ity, ashamed of the emotion with which 
I had spoken, but he shook my hand 
and spoke some words which told me 
that he knew and understood. . . . He 
understands and has great sympathy 
with all the suffering that the cruelty of 
life inflicts. It is because he under- 
stands so much, feels so rightly, that 
one is angered when often he supports 
those who stand for cruelty, oppose 
peace and reconciliation, and defend 
evil forces. I believe still that in his 
instincts Lloyd George is always on the 
side of humanity and good will, though 
in many of his acts he compromises with 
the spirit of harsh reaction, makes 
friends too readily with the Mammon of 
Unrighteousness, sells some quality of 
his soul for political power, the safety of 
his office, and the advantage of imme- 
diate triumph. 

A great comrade of mine in war, with 
whom I went on many strange adven- 
tures, used the name of Lloyd George 
very much as Louis XIV is said to have 
done that of his “‘ brother of England” — 
as an irritant to the liver. This friend, 
an officer in the regular cavalry, typical 
of the English gentleman and officer of 
the old South African war time—a good 
type (perhaps the best in the world of 
its class and caste) but old fashioned and 
limited in imagination and knowledge— 
put all the evils of England, and even 
the war itself, upon the head of this little 
politician Lloyd George’s revolutionary 
utterances. His Limehouse speech in 
which he outraged the aristocracy of 
England by coarse abuse and reckless 
libels, seemed to this cavalry officer the 
direct cause of all the strikes and spirit 
of revolt in Great Britain. His pro- 
Boer sympathies labeled him forever in 
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my friend’s mind a traitor. His friend- 
ship with Jews and financial crooks 
involving him in the Marconi scandal 
“from which,” said the worthy captain, 
“he only escaped by the skin of his teeth 
and the help of Sir Edward Carson,” 
proved the moral obliquity of the little 
Welshman. His lip service to God and 
nonconformity sickened my friend as the 
foulest hypocrisy. He suspected strongly 
that he was ready to betray Sir Douglas 
Haig at any moment, just as he had 
betrayed Asquith for the sake of the 
Premiership, “just as he would sell the 
soul of his grandmother,” said the cav- 
alry officer, “for any dirty little trick 
in the political game.” 

I used to laugh heartily at these 
tirades. Indeed, to brighten a journey 
up the Albert-Bapaume road or the 
road to Peronne, I used to mention the 
name of Lloyd George apropos of the 
day’s news, rewarded instantly by a 
warning of England’s moral downfall 
under the governance of a man who 
bribed the working classes to work, 
bribed them again when they struck 
work, and established the most inquisi- 
torial system of bureaucracy under 
which any people have been stifled. . . . 
Lloyd George has gone a long way from 
the time when he could be accused of 
revolutionary and subversive action, as 
an enemy of capital. By slow degrees, 
yet very surely, he was drawn over to 
the side of the Tory interest. More and 
more he surrendered to the reactionary 
policy, the hard materialistic outlook 
and rigid traditions of Conservatives 
like Bonar Law and A. J. Balfour, Lord 
Curzon, and Sir Edward Carson, and to 
financial Imperialists like Lord Beaver- 
brook, by whose underground work he 
had been raised to his high place. The 
Coalition government, founded in time 
of war to unite all parties in a national 
policy, became an assembly of tame 
politicians whose job was to vote solidly 
for any measure favored by the Prime 
Minister and his Conservative backers 
—and solidly to lean their weight against 
any criticism or rebellion from inde- 
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pendent members. There was no more 
difference between a Coalition Liberal 
and a Tory than between two tins of 
canned pork differently labeled. They 
were men disciplined to obey the govern- 
ment, to flock into the lobbies like sheep 
at the crack of the government “ whips,” 
to defend every government measure as 
good and holy, to attack all critics as 
traitors to the country. Whenever 
there was a by-election the Coalition 
Liberals were supported by the govern- 
ment machine, and blessed by Tory 
ministers of state, while Independent 
Liberals, the last of the Old Guard of 
English liberalism which had once been 
the glory of the nation, of Gladstonian 
tradition, were crushed by this unholy 
alliance. 

The Prime Minister was the architect 
of this new political system which has 
done much to deaden the spirit of Par- 
liament and to destroy its influence as 
the tribunal before which the national 
interests were argued and resolved. It 
could no longer be regarded as the safe- 
guard of British liberty when the Cabi- 
net possessed an autocratic power and 
moderate opposition was stifled by 
automatic majorities. It gave the ex- 
tremists in the labor world their best 
argument. “What is the use of appeal- 
ing to constitutional government,” they 
asked, ““when the House is packed by 
reactionary forces, cleverly organized, 
unrepresentative of popular will, and 
antagonistic to all Liberal ideas? Di- 
rect action by strikes and threats of 
strikes is the only method by which the 
right of the working classes may be en- 
forced.” 

Lloyd George, as many other great 
men have done in the past, identifies 
himself with the interests of the nation, 
and the interests of the nation with him- 
self. “L’état, c’est moi!” he says, -with 
Louis XIV. He is perfectly aware that 
owing to his peculiar qualities of genius 
there is as yet no other leader in Eng- 
land who can challenge him or take his 
place. He is unrivaled in oratory, in 
debate, in quickness of wit, above all, 
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in the knowledge which is the greatest 
gift of generalship and governance— 
when to attack and when to retreat. 
Always he has his ear to the ground, 
listening to the distant tramp of feet. 
Whenever it comes too near he gives 
ground, “according to plan,” and then 
with superb audacity and a sure touch 
attacks his enemy in an unexpected 
place. He retreats with the greatest 
grace in the world, yielding to the inevita- 
ble with a beau geste, as a generous gift. 
In debate his success is largely due to 
that. He grants so much of his oppo- 
nents’ argument that they are stupefied 
by his candor and disarmed by his chiv- 
alry. Asa rule, he state their side of 
the case with more persuasive oratory 
than they could dream of doing. He 
goes farther than they would dare. It 
is what he calls “taking the wind out of 
the enemy’s sails.” Then he breaks 
through their line of battle with “the 
Nelson touch” and destroys their last 
resistance with his broadsides. 

This is what he most enjoys. It 
makes him feel young and fresh. His 
babe-blue eyes glow with the light of 
battle. It appeals to that keen sense 
of humor which is a large part of his 
power and a cause of his weakness—a 
double-edged weapon. For it is his 
sense of humor which enables him to 
preserve his mental poise after years of 
intense strain bearing down upon him 
from all the quarters. Anxiety, dan- 
gers, attacks from front and rear, leave 
him strangely unscathed because he has 
the gift of laughter, sees great fun in it 
all, a merry adventure. The pomposi- 
ties of great gentleman like Lord Curzon, 
the preciosities of Mr. Balfour, the con- 
ceits of Winston Churchill, afford him 
real amusement, and when he is weary 
of Cabinet discussions, tired with high 
people, overstrained by the necessity of 
posing as the new Napoleon, he retires 
gladly to a little circle of low-class 
friends, and feels refreshed by their 
vulgarities, their lack of high morality, 
their cynical knowledge of life and of 
him. He can take his ease among 
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them with nothing to conceal, nothing 
to pretend. He knows their human 
frailties. They know his. They have 
been well rewarded by him, and hope 
for more. He likes their loyalty, their 
rich jests, their memories of old times 
when together they heard the chimes at 
midnight. . . . Mr. Lloyd George will 
take his place in history as the most 
remarkable Prime Minister of England 
since the time of the elder Pitt. It is 
possible, also, that he will take his place 
in history as the man who, by surrender- 
ing his ideals at the time when the 
world was crying out for spiritual leader- 
ship, helped Europe fall into moral 
degradation and material ruin. 

Yet time and time again during those 
three years of history his old instincts 
of idealism have revealed themselves 
momentarily. He made a bid for peace 
with the Russian people by which Bol- 
shevism might have been defeated, but 
surrendered to Winston Churchill’s mil- 
itary adventures on behalf of Kolchak, 
Denikin, Wrangel, and others, which 
consolidated the power of Trotzky, 
intensified the Red Terror, and broad- 
ened its areas of agony. In dealing 
with the problem of German repara- 
tions, he argued with the French gov- 
ernment for a reasonable policy which 
would give Europe a chance of recovery 
and enable the German people to pay 
according to possibility. But he sur- 
rendered to the French militarists in 
their threat to occupy the Ruhr, 
acknowledging as he did so that if this 
“sanction” were fulfilled German indus- 
try would “wither” and with this with- 
ering all hopes of European regeneration 
would be quite blighted. 

He made fair offers of conciliation 
with Ireland, but frustrated all efforts 
of moderate men for peace by approving 
the policy of reprisals, strengthening the 
powers of the counter-terror, refusing 
to listen to all pleas for mercy, yielding 
all methods of statesmanship to the 
stupidity of “brass-hat” brains, dealing 
with the Irish people, of whom a hundred 
thousand men had fought by our side 
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in the war, and whose soul has been 
heroic through a thousand years of his- 
tory, as though they were rebel “nig- 
gers”’ of a slave-driving power. What- 
ever peace may come to Ireland by the 
time this article is published, it will not 
be due to Lloyd George, once the young 
David who fought against the tyrant to 
liberty, but to men who so loved Eng- 
land that they could not bear the 
thought of her dishonor, as we were 
dishonored by the madness and badness 
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of our acts in Ireland. The atrocious 
evil of Sinn Fein, the ferocity and 
cruelty of its guerrilla warfare, were 
caused by no peculiar devil in the Irish 
people, though the devil took possession 
of the worst of them, but our long injus- 
tice the falsity of our political leaders, 
the irreconciliable fanaticism of men 
like Sir Edward Carson, and the light- 
hearted cynicism of men like F. E. 
Smith, now Lord Birkenhead, Lord 
Chancellor of England. 


VESTIGIA 


BY BLISS CARMAN 


TOOK a day to search for God, 


And found Him not. 


But as I trod 


By rocky ledge, through woods untamed, 
Just where one scarlet lily flamed, 
I saw His footprint in the sod. 


Then suddenly, all unaware, 
Far off in the deep shadows, where 

A solitary hermit thrush 

Sang through the holy twilight hush— 
I heard His voice upon the air. 


And even as ! marveled how 

God gives us Heaven here and now, 
In a stir of wind that hardly shook 
The poplar leaves beside the brook— 

His hand was light upon my brow. 


At last with evening as I turned 
Homeward, and thought what I had learned 
And all that there was still to probe— 

I caught the glory of His robe 
Where the last fires of sunset burned. 


Back to the world with quickening start 
I looked and longed for any part 

In making saving Beauty be. . . 

And from that kindling ecstasy 
I knew God dwelt within my heart. 
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BY BEATRICE RAVENEL 


HEN old Mr. Moultrie Cadwal- 
lader married Nonie Beale no- 
body was especially enchanted. The 
friends of the bride were surprised to the 
verge of disapproval. Bobby Shanklin, 
the nephew of the bridegroom—the one 
who planted his St. Martin’s parish 
place on shares—testified that he dis- 
tinctly heard his uncle Moultrie’s Ma- 
lacca cane rap out as it stumped up the 
aisle, “‘ No fool like an old fool, no fool 
like an old fool!” 
It was well and abundantly known 
that the grown-up Cadwallader children 
were furious. Chatham came posting 


down (as they still say in Southern parts) 


from Boston, where he had married and 
gone into a solid law firm, and was un- 
derstood to have done very well, both 
ways. Veronica converged on the family 
with equal rapidity from the Florida 
health resort where she spent much of 
her nomadic year. 
dinarily frank scenes—really psychical 
nudes—leaked out. After much plain 
speaking and similarly plain, though 
complicated, writing on legal docu- 
ments Mr. Cadwallader’s offspring con- 
sented to tender the bride a forefinger of 
limp, but undoubted, welcome. 

“T shall send Nonie a bottle of my 
emergency cordial I keep in case of rat 
tlesnakes,”’ observed the bride’s cousin, 
Mary Pleasance. “If Veronica kissed 
her in that spirit, she might need it. 
What on earth is she marrying again for, 
anyhow?” 

She’s doing it for her daughter, for 
Norah, of course,” said Sam Pleasance, 
her kinsman, soberly. 

As far as that involved nexus, a hu- 
man motive, may be reduced to a simple 
statement, Sam Pleasance had touched 


Rumors of extraor- - 


the truth. There was a good deal of 
psychology to be learned in his trade, 
which was insurance. 

When, rather more than a year after 
his second marriage, old Mr. Moultrie 
Cadwallader departed this life, again 
nobody was particularly gratified. He 
himself found the wrench surprisingly 
severe. The experiment, upon which he 
had entered with a drastically tem- 
pered optimism which had survived 
much disillusionment, had turned out so 
unbelievably well. He had rather ex- 
pected to find in the fresh and comely 
woman of thirty-seven, who was still full 
of that spring of youth which he had 
been accustomed to associate with gush- 
ing egotism, a good bargainer. It would 
have been natural. Had not his children 
always protected their own interests? 
He had anticipated a partner who would 
treat him honestly, but without much 
chivalry. He had found instead—well, 
he had found a woman. 

He had caught himself doing surrep- 
titious, almost shy things, to surprise the 
response in her candid gray glance; 
things, he told himself with a half- 
cynical chuckle, a courting young man 
might do. One incident had _ shot 
through his cynicism. When he discov- 
ered that she had sent her young daugh- 
ter to boarding school, not because she 
could now afford to do so, but because 
she suspected that the girl’s presence, 
just at first, might be unwelcome to him, 
he realized that Nonie had every inten- 
tion of playing fair. He watched the 
two together when Norah came home 
for the holidays. Their relation, he told 
himself, was very nice, very nice indeed. 
After the first moment in her mother’s 
arms Norah had turned to him and 
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boldly pressed her pink-petal lips to his 
astonished cheek. 

“Thank you for the horse,” she said, 
the prim words colored by an altogether 
ingratiating smile. “I enjoyed him very 
much.” 

“The horse?” echoed Nonie. 

“We have a riding class, and’’—she 
hesitated for the right titlh—‘‘he sent 
me a horse all to myself. He is a lovely 
horse with a wonderful tail. His name 
is Dolph.” 

Under the soft recognition in the eyes 
of mother and daughter Mr. Cadwalla- 
der found himself pervaded by an embar- 
rassed but entirely acceptable warmth. 
This was what the head of a house 
ought to be—the fount of benefits, the 
disburser of favors, gently acknowl- 
edged. He left his domestic pedestal re- 
luctantly, but too suddenly, to do the 
substantial something for Norah which 
he had been contemplating. What had 
definitely crystallized the decision was 
the discovery that this idealistic damsel 
considered the limp and the cane which 
he had worn since the last battle of 
“The War,” in which battle he had been 
probably the youngest combatant, in 
the light of a decoration rather than 
a blemish. 

“You mustn’t forget him. He was 
most kind to you,”” Norah’s mother told 
her. She herself was full of a regret 
which, a year ago, she would hardly have 
believed possible. As she grew older she 
was coming to regard kindness, just 
plain kindness, as others regard beauty 
or art or the ideal. 

“‘He was the nicest man I ever knew,” 
the girl flared out. “‘You never half 
appreciated him.” 

Hers was the most outspoken grief in 
the family, although Veronica squeezed 
out a few dramatic tears. Her brother 
decided that she was becoming more 
febrile than ever. Had she not been 
born in a circle where to refrain 





from giving oneself away is a sacred 
tradition, she would have been a born 
ranter. 

He watched also, but more guardedly, 
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his stepmother. If she knew the con- 
tents of the will, she was carrying the 
affair off very well, and with perfect 
regard to appearances. 

As a matter of fact, she had always 
known. Mr. Cadwallader had bought 
rather dearly his avoidance of a feud, 
He had been influenced also by a perhaps 
exaggerated sense of justice toward his 
children. The bulk of his property went 
tothem. To his second wife he left a few 
thousands outright, a moderate income 
for her life, and the use of the house and 
furniture. 

She had worked out her plans. She 
would live very quietly in a corner of the 
“mansion,” as Veronica called it. She 
would insure her life for Norah’s benefit, 
and the larger part of her income would 
go to pay the premiums. 

Without being embittered, Nonie had 
little confidence in the kind mercies of 
the world. By the time she had found 
it necessary to eke out her resources by 
giving music lessons, she had lost so 
many illusions that she had hardened 
herself to the effort. But it was different 
for Norah. She was not the fighting 
kind. Nonie could endure the thought 
of the inevitable pangs of womankind 
for her, because these brought their re- 
ward. But when she woke early of a cold 
morning, what she could not endure was 
the vision of her little daughter march- 
ing out into the indurate business world, 
with a hungry future imminent around 
the corner. That was the morrow which 
must not be. 

She had positively liked Mr. Cadwal- 
lader. He was an interesting person, and 
distinctly handsome. She had married 
him without repugnance, even with a 
satisfaction in being once again made 
much of. But the fact remains that she 
accepted him rather hurriedly one chilly 
and disheartening day. 

It was Sam Pleasance, her good 
friend and cousin, who dealt her the 
blow for which, although she fancied 
that she had pondered everything, she 
was totally unprepared. 

“So you can’t insure me?” she asked. 
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“The doctor finds out that there is 
something the matter with my heart?” 

“Tt doesn’t mean... You'll live 
forever, you know. People with heart 
trouble always do.” 

““So they say.”” She gave him a pale 
smile. “I understand perfectly. It 
isn’t anything immediately dangerous, 
but it’s enough to justify your company 
in refusing me. I’m not what they call 
agoodrisk. Don’t look so guilty, Sam; it 
isn’t yourfault. Only—whatam I todo? 
This was to provide for the child.” 

“Put into the bank, each year, the 
amount you meant to pay out.” 

“That will do very well if I do live 
forever. But suppose I die in the next 
few years?” 

“Oh, you won’t,” he scoffed, encour- 
agingly. He got up and strolled through 
her double drawing-room, across the 
transverse dining room beyond, and into 
the piazza, along one side of which an 
interminable row of French windows ex- 
tended. He found it too painful to sit 
still, looking at her. 

“What a house for an intrigue!” he 
grinned. “Big as all outdoors.” The 
glow of an idea brought him back. 
“Here’s your solution. Turn it into one 
of those betwixt and between tourist 
places—quiet and deuced expensive. 
Everybody is swearing at the Arundel. 
Old Mrs. Arundel won’t spend a cent to 
make a dollar.” 

“IT might as well try to run an engine. 
I haven’t had any experience.” 

““Nobody believes in expert manage- 
ment more than I do. Mary has—” 

“But she has managed the Arundel 
for years. I couldn’t—” 

“She’s leaving. Besides, she isn’t a 
peon. And being your cousin will make 
all the difference. Think it over.” 

By a singular coincidence, Mary, 
wearing an expression of quelled excite- 
ment on her stately features, dropped in 
during the afternoon. She actually used 
her home accent instead of that slightly 
Northern intonation which she was ac- 
cused of cultivating as part of her pro- 
fessional assets. 
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It was a crowded and peripatetic call. 
At last Mary emerged from the highly 
technical trance into which she had gone 
in the middle of the second-story piazza 
and delivered her mind. 

“That immense garden will be a draw- 
ing card. The house will do. This wing 
is arranged in two suites already.” 

“Those are the rooms Chatham and 
Veronica use. They are kept for them.” 

“Best rooms in the house,” comment- 
ed Mary. The names reminded her 
that she was, in a manner of speaking, 
in a house of mourning. She turned 
down the corners of her mouth and 
gazed abstractedly over the slope dotted 
with magnolia trees. The wind stirred 
them, and the river flashed between 
their firm leaves like a school of silver 
fish. 

“Do you know,” she said, suddenly, 
“you'll be a drawing card, too. I'll at- 
tend to the housekeeping end, but you 
must receive the guests. It takes a lady 
for that.” 

“But, Mary, you—” 

“T was once. But you make people 
feel what very nice people they must be. 
And you can get anything you want in 
this life by flattery, judiciously applied. 
Are you going to call the place The 
Cadwallader?” 

“Oh no! I’m sur>: Chatham and 
Veronica wouldn’t like that. Why not 
after the river?” 

“Ribault Hall, Ribault Lodge—that 
would do,” mused Mary. “But if you 
are going to mind everything that Chat- 
ham and Veronica won’t like, you’ll have 
your hands full.” 


While Mr. Lawrence Reed of Boston 
made a slow recovery from a bad bron- 
chial cold and was considering some 
quiet Southern place, his friend, Mr. 
Edmund Saunders, ran across him at the 
club and mentioned Ribault Lodge. By 
the club is understood, naturally, that 
one of the half dozen to which Mr. Reed 
belonged, membership in which corre- 
sponds to a place in the court set in less 
democratic countries. In Boston one is 
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born, not made, and especially not self- 
made, but to belong to the Cenotaph is 
to be twice born. 

““A place called Winton, dead as the 
desert,” explained Mr. Saunders. “I 
believe that climber, Chatham Cadwal- 
lader, comes from there—(I understand 
he’s maneuvering to get somebody to put 
him up here—fancy)—but that ought 
not to be held against it. Sort of demi- 
semitropical. Priceless asparagus, grown 
across the river. Nothing to do, of 
course, but fish. Rather beautiful. Suit 
you down to the ground.” 

One morning, therefore, Mr. Reed 
faced at Ribault Lodge an agreeable im- 
pression. Much of it came directly from 
a lady of just the right age, who had 
doves’ eyes within her locks, and who 
made him feel that he must be looking 
quite his best. Ordinarily he would 
have protested that, in his depleted state 
of health, he could not and would not 
climb stairs, but under the persuasive- 
ness of this lady he found himself, before 
realizing it, in a petticoated wing chair, 
looking out of a second-story window. 
A white sail floated by and threatened to 
come in over the sill. As he got up a 
surge of green rose, too. A_haunt- 
ing whiff, faintly sumptuous, ascended 
with it. 

“Ts it possible,” asked Mr. Reed, 
stirred, “that that whole hedge is—are 
gardenias? But this is—is too heinously 
beautiful!” 

“Cape jessamine, we call them. So 
pretty for buttonholes,” murmured the 
soft voice behind him. Mr. Reed 
capitulated. 

A few days later he wrote, according 
to his neat habit, in his diary: 





To be made at home without domesticity, 
without the threat of the impending knock. 
Already I hope that this good lady, who has 
so humane a sense of living and letting live, 
may not be inspiring me with an undue curi- 
osity. That wastes time. Query: Had St. 
Anthony’s visions withheld themselves ex- 
cept as influences that ministered to his com- 
fort, would he have been (1) grateful? 
(2) piqued? 


He had met in rather an involuntary 
manner most of the people in the 
Maison Cadwallader, as he named it. 
The others he knew intimately through 
a young man who was Bobby to every- 
body, down to the dogs; a young man 
who did not live at the Lodge, but kept 
one foot on the opposite bank of the 
river. 

“So you are responsible for the price- 
less asparagus?” Mr. Reed inquired. 

“No,” answered the young man, al- 
most tenderly. “In this climate God is 
responsible. But you might say that I 
am his prophet.” 

Bobby Shanklin was not a gossip, but 
personalities exuded from him. Mr. 
Reed absorbed, by a process of thought 
transference—much of Bobby’s thinking 
being done aloud—a thorough com- 
prehension, for example, of the weird 
sisters, the Knoxes. These were devo- 
tees of the occult, their control being a 
feckless creature whom they called, sim- 
ply, Greataunt Emma, and who ex- 
pressed herself by means of automatic 
writing, any friend of the Knoxes serving 
as automaton. 

Besides several married couples who 
played bridge with one another, there 
seemed to be the usual number of un- 
attached, well-dressed women. There 
was also a mouse-mannered English 
maiden named Landor, who had accom- 
panied her bridge-playing parents half 
over the globe, and was said to be 
mousey in several languages. Mr. Sam 
Pleasance found her reticent trick of 
blushing when spoken to almost inde- 
cently complimentary to a man of his 
age. 

It may sum up the nature of Mr. 
Reed to admit that, though he was, yet 
he was not altogether, of the Lady of 
Shalott temperament. Without caring 
to be active in it, he vibrated to the 
whole human comedy. He was a recluse, 
but not a hermit—a hermit being a 
person who lacks inquisitiveness; Mr. 
Reed, in a perfectly nice way, was full 
of it. 

Like most philosophers, he lived in a 
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PEOPLE WERE SURGING IN FROM THE PIAZZA 


condition of recurrent wonder at the 
mordantly humorous contrast between 
the basic impulses which motivate the 
race and carry it on, and the conspiracy 
of formal amenity which covers them. 
As a matter of fact, what interested him 
most was the covering, the decent top 
branches of the racial jungle. 

While politely taking off his hat to a 
broadening age, he was perfectly well 
aware that the well-found past had got 
him. “Like the grandson of Ninon de 
l’Enclos.”” The patina of time and hu- 
man experience were everything to him. 
He was a liaison officer between the far- 
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away and the contemporary. This, he as- 
sured himself, was all that he was fit for. 

He was that not unusual type, a 
rather humble man of heart, who pro- 
duces the impression of being very sure 
of, and distinctly pleased with, himself. 
There had been curious passages in his 
life where this chosen detachment of his 
had crossed the conflicting lines of the 
aforesaid heart. The ordinary observer 
would also have set him down as a fas- 
tidious person to whom the communal 
life would have been in any case dis- 
tasteful. As it was, Mr. Reed found in 
it a mild excitement. If people no 
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longer met at wayside inns and unbos- 
omed themselves of the stories of their 
lives, as cocoons send forth their silk 
moths, at least the deft-fingered manipu- 
lator could with singularly little trouble 
unwind their experiences. 

If the impression has been given that 
Mr. Reed in any way resembled a long- 
nosed Paul Pry, a grave injustice has 
been done him. He merely liked people. 
After all, have the greatest reformers of 
the world succeeded in doing much more 
than that? 

One person whom he began particu- 
larly to affect was the young Norah 
Beale. She, like himself, was recovering 
from a slight illness, and was filling an 
enforced holiday with the same gentle 
activities of fishing and wandering. 
They fell into the custom of spending 
long hours on the river, in the shabby 
boat that Norah called the Trus’-in- 
Gawd. She was not a chatterbox, and 
her occasional excursions into speech he 
enjoved. He considered her an original 
thinker. Impressions came out of the 
machinery of her mind different from 
the way in which they went in. The 
first morning she had paused on their 
way through the garden to watch a fam- 
ily of five cardinals chasing one another 
through the spray of the fountain. It 
was a hideous fountain, with a mournful 
female figure of bronze holding up an 
umbrella in the middle of it, but the 
cardinals did what they could to redeem 
it, and a thick circle of white iris around 
the basin seconded their efforts. 

“*The little birds sang east, and the 
little birds sang west,’”’ observed Norah, 
thoughtfully. “I wonder why they 
never sang north nor south.” 

About a fortnight after his installation 
Mr. Reed came downstairs one forenoon, 
a half smile of anticipation giving a tilt 
to his sensitive features. It came to him 
as a interruption that Mrs. Cadwallader, 
instead of being in the little office at the 
back of the where he had 
formed the habit of dropping in daily, 
was the center of a commotion which was 
taking place at the wide entrance door- 


staircase, 
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way. Several people, certainly not 
strangers, were surging in from the 
piazza. After a second he recognized 


the large, fair, self-assertive person who 
held Mrs. Cadwallader’s arm with an 
exaggeration of good will. With Chat- 
ham Cadwallader he had the slightest of 
acquaintances. Their circles in Boston 
sometimes cut across each other. 

Behind the two came one of those 
groups Which, when sorted out, surprise 
by their comparative smallness. There 
was first a very pretty, tired woman in 
severely correct traveling garb. Then a 
worried maid, more severe, holding by 
the hand a squirming child of three or 
thereabouts, who had an evident gift for 
self-expression. Last a portly, pudgy- 
faced woman ambled in like a large 
wave, bearing a muffled baby on its 
crest. To Mr. Reed came a flash of re- 
membrance. The Luxembourg Gardens, 
children on the paths, twin sisters of this 
female seated on the benches perform- 
ing their pseudo-maternal duties with a 
sublime disregard of the public eye. 
Vaguely missing something, he decided 
that it must be the exuberant ribbons of 
the Parisian nou-nou. They, of course, 
had been trimmed and curtailed as being 
too flamboyant for a true Boston house- 
hold. 

Mr. Reed would not have been the 
product of his environment had not a 
gleam of amused appreciation crossed 
his mind that, excellent as the imitation 
was, it was not true Boston at all. At 
least it was not his Boston. Mrs. Chat- 
ham Cadwallader’s family belonged to 
one of those amorphous groups which to 
the outsider exhibit all the marks of 
authenticity, but which to the initiated 
lack the essentials. They are in society, 
but not of it. Mrs. Chatham’s father, 
for instance, would never have dreamed 
of the Cenotaph. Her mother was not 
imaginably related to any of the Reed 
connection. Mrs. Reed might have re- 


ceived her at one of her larger functions, 
but she would not have invited her— 
ever—into the nursery to admire little 
Lawrence. Naturally Chatham, being a 
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stranger, did not know this. In marrying 
he had believed that he was getting the 
real thing in circles. Ever since, as Mr. 
Saunders had implied, he had worked 
shrewdly and without ceasing to bring 
his circumference nearer to the center. 
This was current history. 

Chatham greeted Mr. Reed with a 
blending of pleasure and deference which 
was undoubtedly winning. He was al- 
ways an ingratiating companion. 

Outside, a scowling Norah waited. 
She trudged silently beside Mr. Reed. 
Not until she was in the boat and 
had selected a limp semicircle of fringed 
gray shrimp from the basket of bait 
did she open her lips. 

“Sometimes I wish I had a vacant 
stair like the one Lady Clara Vere 
de Vere fixed, so I could slay the peo- 
ple I really disliked, and hide them 
on it.” 

“Eh?” ejaculated her friend. 

“She must have stabbed him there 
and then shut the place up,” mused 
Norah. There was that across his 
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throat that you had hardly cared to see,’ 


you know. That may have been the 
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rats. Sometimes I wish all our stair- 
cases weren't so much frequented.” 

“T hope you don’t want to stab any- 
body.” 

“T might,” said Norah, darkly. 

From these arrivals Mr. Reed after- 
ward dated the change in the atmos- 
phere. Up to this time it had been 
drowsy, but balmy and—safe. There 
were no ambushes. It had been per- 
vaded with a sense of good manners and 
good feeling, and a perfect suppression 
of the domestic machinery. This ap- 
pealed to him. He had no curiosity re- 
garding such matters, and hated to keep 
house along with his hostess. 

Personally, he liked Chatham, as a 
eat likes being stroked. Chatham’s 
stroke was a gift. Hang the fellow! 
He had read his books, and could even 
talk about the one now under way—a 
little travel study, with the modest title, 
By-Street and Backwater—without be- 
coming offensive. They had some similar 
interests, one of them being the integrity 
of the Common. After all, climbing was 
no crime. Had not the most sacred of 
American stylists admitted that a social 


‘*l WISH I COULD SLAY THE PEOPLE I DISLIKE” 
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position might be a legitimate object of 
pursuit ? 

It happened that a padded wicker 
chair, set in just the right relation to the 
sun and commanding a view of the be- 
loved water, stood in such a_ position 
between Mrs. Cadwallader’s office on 
one side, and a pantry on the other side, 
where Miss Pleasance performed delicate 
culinary rites, that occasional whiffs of 
information reached him. It was not a 
listening post. Had it been, Mr. Reed's 
strict sense of self-respect would have 
forced him to break the insinuating ties 
of use and wont which already bound him 
to it. It was merely an infrequent re- 
ceiver of stolen goods. Almost any seat 
on a piazza is liable, through no fault of 
its own, to find itself in such an invidious 
position. 

Not many days after he had heard 
Norah’s bloodthirsty interpretation of 
Tennyson, Mr. Reed, seated in this ac- 
customed chair, was awakened from a 
day dream in which trout and the 
rhythm of a haunting prose phrase agree- 
ably mingled, by hearing the following 
words from around the corner. At first 
he failed to place the voice. 

“They seem to feel it very much. 
They seem always to have been so— 
well, so choice in their home life. The 
sister has been made quite 7/l by it. It 
must be hard to see your mother’s things 
used by strangers.” 

“My dear Miss Muriel,” Sam Pleas- 
ance’s robust tones broke in, “I happen 
to know that most of the things here 
came from old Mrs. Coles, Chatham’s 
father’s first cousin, who collected every- 
thing, from gate tables to glass stoppers. 
They pretty well looted the house of 
‘mother’s things’ after she passed on. 
You needn't break your heart about 
them.” He paused; then, with an abso- 
lutely different intonation, “How would 
you— How would it strike you, living 
in this part of the world?” 

Mr. Reed reluctantly rose and drifted 
away. He evaded a bridge group. His 
sociable without being 


game, being 


chatty, was in demand. He rounded the 
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garden and returned to his seat just in 
time to hear Miss Pleasance’s moder- 
ately high-pitched notes floating from 
the open window of her pantry. 

* Well, this is a blow.” 

“T feel like a dog,” came the heated 
response of the young man Bobby. 
“But the place isn’t mine. I have to 
take orders. I laid it before Chatham 
in plain figures that by selling to Ribault 
Lodge we cut out the freight charges— 
the boat has to come over to town in 
any case—the commissions, and so on. 
Nothing doing. He insists that I’m to 
charge the market price, or near it. Puts 
it on ethical grounds—unfair to under- 
sell local farmers. Rot! Much he cares.” 

In the subsequent silence a tray was 
set down smartly. “I never said that it 
was your fault, but, considering that we 
take practically everything we use— 
chickens, and all—” 

“| know it’s enough to make you hate 
me,” came the broken accents of the 
bearer of evil tidings. “Oh, Mary—” 

Conscience again drove Mr. Reed 
forth. He would have been shocked had 
he realized that his ears were beginning 
to resemble Donatello’s. 

After this, however, he woke each 
morning with the mild exhilaration of 
knowing that he was living over two 
centers of emotional disturbance, and 
that each of them contained enough mid- 
dle-aged elements to furnish him with a 
sort of Rosetta Stone to their due appre- 
ciation. His preoccupation with these 
made him perhaps a little dense to other 
wafts. For the next month he would 
have said that nothing in particular hap- 
pened. He was aware only of a growing 
discomfortable change that sent him 
oftener to the river or to his own rooms. 
His book profited. Finishing touches, as 
he knew, were as much dependent on 
uninterrupted leisure and the sense of 
security as is the success of an old man’s 
love affair. At least he had that. 

Certainly Miss Knox’s revelation 
‘ame as a surprise. 

He rather affected Miss Jeanie. She 
was a living proof of his theory that 
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-ach of us is given a certain amount of 
consciousness, and is at liberty to build 
any sort of a personal world by filling it 
with good sense. Miss Jeanie, born with 
a taste, but no appearance, for romance, 
had built hers out of the Unknown. Miss 
Adeline, the younger sister, hovered be- 
tween the two worlds. 
tive, and Norah had once observed that 
her mouth was exactly like a painted 
ship upon a painted ocean, only not so 
idle. 

One twilight, Mr. Reed was inter- 
cepted, like Macbeth, on the way home. 
Miss Jeanie suddenly materialized from 
behind a clump of pampas grass, raising 
a mysterious hand. 

“Something evil is going on,” she an- 
nounced, in a tragic whisper. “Don’t 
you feel that there is something different 
in the feeling of the whole house, Mr. 


She was decora- 


A DESPERATE SITUATION ” 


Reed? It used to b> almost too pleasant. 
Adeline has often said—she’s almost a 
wit, don’t you think?—that an atmos- 
phere like a benediction is all very well, 
but a little scrap of real gossip once in a 
while is refreshing. But everything was 
as kind and—loving as possible, wasn’t 
it, Mr. Reed?” 

“Approximately, yes,” assented her 
companion. 

“And it’s growing so different. Only 
yesterday Mrs. Landor hinted that she 
had heard some horrid rumor about that 
nice Mr. Pleasance, in a business way. 
You know those nice English people 
think business is a sort of pity under the 
best of circumstances. Anyhow, they 
are going soon, and it is just to take the 
girl away from him. And the Baxters 
are implying that the faint, pluff-mud 
odor from the river, which is the healthi- 
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est thing in the world, may really be 
drains. Drains are his fad. He goes 
about snuffing in the most indelicate way, 
[ think. And there was never such dis- 
sension as in the last week, over the new 
auction rules. And she says—” 

“She?” 

“Great-aunt Emma.” 
said Mr. Reed. Miss 
Knox’s bestowal of the feminine gender 
on her control was rather sweet. One 
could not have expected her to remain 
on such intimate terms with anything 
masculine, not even with a_ possible 
Great-uncle Nathaniel who knew no 
guile. 

“Oh, Mr. Reed, this is the worst. 
Have you ever suspected that pretty 
little Mrs. Burrell had a story?” 

“Who told Miss Adeline that?” 

“Great-aunt Emma. It seems that 
her husband treated her badly—flirted,” 
uttered Miss Knox, chastely. “They 
were divorced before his death, and he 


“Oh, of course,” 


seems to be going on in just the same 
way now. He and Mr. Train’s late wife 
have been sending over the most embar- 
rassing messages about how well and 
happy they are. Quite too much so, as 
Mr. Cadwallader said later. He is 
so psychic. Don’t you think so? I 
shouldn’t be surprised if she went, too. 
She was quite overcome.” 

“T don’t wonder,” said Mr. Reed, 
disgustedly. 

“You are psychic, too. I know you 
are. Now won't you just try to be re- 
ceptive, and tell me if you don’t feel 
some curse, some evil influence at work? 
Or do I just imagine things?” 

If she did, so did he, Mr. Reed de- 
cided, after a period of receptivity. 
Undoubtedly the pleasant family party 
was undergoing one of those waves of 
irritation to which families are notori- 
ously subject. Even the gradual empty- 
ing ot the house failed to clear the air. 
Mr. Reed's search for the center of infec- 
tion led him first, unjustifiably, to the 
gossip-loving Miss Adeline. Then Mrs. 
Chatham came under suspicion. Her 


apathy acquitted her. She was in deli 
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cate health, and too much uninterested 
in her housemates to wish to set them 
by the ears. She monopolized her hus- 
band so far as he allowed it, and spent 
the rest of her time over rather “ad- 
vanced” novels. She was admired, but 
hardly popular, the impression going 
abroad that she might have exerted her- 
self more to be agreeable had the com- 
pany been better worth her while. Her 
children she frankly abandoned to their 
attendants. 

Some of the aerial disturbance may 
have come from this quartette. Mr. 
Reed learned to enjoy the little boy’s 
shrill piping out in the garden, and to 
watch him darting about the flower beds, 
but the maid and her perpetual scowl 
he heartily disliked. As for the baby— 
well, as Sam Pleasance mentioned, one 
expects a baby to take up more room 
than an elephant, and, besides, it wasn’t 
so much the baby as the nurse, of whom 
the baby was the merest incident. That 
imperturbable woman had brought with 
her the Luxembourg recognition of the 
facts of nature. It became a matter of 
ingenuity to avoid the view of her block- 
ing the vista like a substantial statue of 
Charity. The Misses Knox were scan- 
dalized several times a day. They be- 
came distant in their manner to Mrs. 
Chatham, and even hinted that Mrs. 
Cadwallader ought really to keep her 
own house in better order. 

Something was undoubtedly wrong. 
As one by one the guests dropped away, 
Mr. Reed began to share the general 
gloom. He even began to contemplate 
following their example. His book was 
done. His work on it was degenerating 
into titivation. His cough had departed 
long ago, and he was putting on a deli- 
cate film of flesh. There was really no 
reason why he should linger. In spite of 
his physical well-being, there were times 
when he felt curiously unhappy. 

In his extremity he turned to the un- 
failing cheerfulness of Chatham. This 
young man’s spirits seemed to go up as 
those of others fell. Mr. Reed found 
himself positively looking forward to 
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Chatham’s society, to his audacious 
stories, the whimsical things he did. 

One afternoon they were pacing the 
Lady’s Walk, on the broken flagstones 
that divided it from the river bank. A 
cluster of pink azaleas at the waterside 
leaned over their more beautiful reflec- 
tions. A light mist came trailing down 
the path, and behind it shambled the old 
gardener, dragging his rake. 

*Une’ Peter!” called Chatham, sharp- 
ly. “Don’t you step off the walk to let 
the lady go by?” He removed his hat 
ceremoniously, stood aside, and watched 


an imaginary lady pursue her stately 
progress past him, bowing profoundly 


as she came opposite, 

Uncle Peter stood petrified. Then, 
suddenly regaining the use of his limbs, 
he made a wild gesture with the rake 
and fled in the contrary direction. 

Chatham chuckled. ‘A long - lost 
relative of mine is supposed to take the 
Several of the fam- 
By to-morrow 


air along this path. 
ily have sworn to her. 
Peter will.” 

“1 could now,” said Mr. Reed. 

After this his fanciful spirit added a 
thread of spookiness to the household 
discomfort. He noticed now that the 
smile with which his hostess received 
his daily call was a trifle less spontane- 
ous—less young, was the word. But she 
still maintained that air of confidently 
facing life which from the beginning had 
so greatly attracted him. She must, 
he decided, have suffered a great deal 
to have emerged with that 
inner, lighted source of gentle 
equanimity. 

One day after breakfast he 
dropped into the office for the 
greeting that set him right for 
the day, quite as though he 
had verified his lagging watch 
by her steady sun time. He 
always looked forward to the 
pretty outline of her smooth 
fair hair, and the smooth 
lines of her arms against the 
long window light. Instead 
he found his view intercepted 
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by the stately sweep of Miss Pleasance 
leaning over the figure at the desk. 

“You haven't made the bill out? You 
mean that you don’t intend to send Mr. 
Cadwallader any account at all? What 
do you mean?” 

Mrs. Cadwallader did not look up. 
She moved a paper nervously. “I- 
don’t think he expects one.” 

Mr. Reed prepared to vanish. Miss 
Pleasance straightened, and, with her 
mouth still open for the peremptory 
words which she had been on the point 
of making, motioned him to close the 
door. 

“Come in, please,” she said, firmly. 
“T consider this a desperate situation— 
nothing can be more desperate than an 
obstinately sentimental woman—and I 
hope you won't mind acting as a des- 
perate remedy. What Nonie needs, Mr. 
Reed, is a dose of hard common sense 
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““NONIE, DO YOU THINK YOU COULD BRING YOURSELF TO MARRY ME?” 


from an intelligent man. Nothing a 
woman can say will have any effect 
whatever.” 

“Mary!” cried Mrs. Cadwallader, 
raising her outraged face, and a voice 
that blushed to match. 

“Things have gone too far,” contin- 
ued the accuser, in her bitterly controlled 
tone. “This is the turning point of our 
business. If Nonie insists upon behaving 
in this way we might as well give it up. 
Sit down. I’m going to tell you all 
about it. You are the most understand- 
ing person I know.” 

It was borne in upon Mr. Reed that 
while he had been watching cross-cur- 
rents his own little eddy had not been 
unobserved. He recognized in Miss 
Pleasance one of those rare spirits who 
can afford to jump preliminaries, or at 
least take them in her stride. Besides 


this he was conscious of knowing her 


unjustifiably well. Moreover, a deep 
admiration for her flair as a reader of 
character awoke in him. His quality of 
understanding bubbled up to meet her 
certainty of it, like water toward the 
clairvoyant hazel wand. 

In a reasonably few words she told 
him all about it. Only once did he glance 
at the offending partner. This was when 
Mary was explaining that the reason 
why Nonie was killing herself over ac- 
counts and such worries, instead of living 
like a lady on her income, was because 
of that child, Norah’s, future. Then the 
look he surprised gave him an unac- 
countable pang of loneliness, of being 
left outside. 

“We were doing splendidly,” Miss 
Pleasance resumed. “Our arrangement 
was that I was to receive a salary, and, 
besides, a percentage of the profits—” 

“Oh, Mary, I never intended to let 
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you suffer. Of course I mean to make 
that up to you.” 

“How?” demanded Miss Pleasance, 
witheringly. *‘ You needn’t imagine that 
I'd take a present from you—though it’s 
nice of you to offer.”” A gleam of affec- 
tion softened her dissatisfied face. “I 
accept my percentage if there is one, or 
not at all. Well, first it was Veronica. 
And a maid. And a ‘few friends’ when- 
ever she wanted to entertain. And a 
trained nurse part of the time. When she 
isn’t wallowing in a new religion she’s 
sampling a new disease—” 

“Let me explain,” Mrs. Cadwallader 
broke in. ‘‘ Veronica has always been in 
the habit of coming here for a long visit 
to her father, during the season.” (So 
they had a toy season in this quaint 
place.) ‘‘And Chatham and his family 
came in the spring. Their rooms were 
always kept just for them.” 

“The best rooms,” interpolated Mary. 
“And these customs of theirs are evi- 
dently to be kept up for the balance of 
their lives. And they are both ever so 
much richer than she is. I must say, 
delicacy can be carried entirely too far.” 

“Do you mean,” asked Mr. Reed, 
slowly, “that they have not offered to 
make any—pecuniary return for—” 

“Of course not:” exploded Miss Pleas- 
ance. “‘That’s the point. And Nonie is 
afraid of hurting their feelings by inti- 
mating—” 

“But have they any legal claim—”’ 

“None whatever. The place is Nonie’s 
for her lifetime. Delicacy!’ scoffed Miss 
Pleasance, with a lifted nose which rele- 
gated that elegant virtue to the position 
of an unsavory folly. “And Chatham 
has actually raised the price of his prod- 
uce from across the river.” 

“That place—is Cadwallader’s?” 

“Mary!” 

“T intend to present the facts just as 
they are. And—” 

“But this is—is—shocking,” began 
Mr. Reed. The opening door silenced 
him. In the frame stood little Norah, 
regarding them with her wise, lazy eyes. 

As he made his escape into the garden 
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he found her beside him. She had the 
manner of a well-bred child, without a 
scrap of the self-consciousness or the 
archness which he associated with the 
female adolescent and which tainted 
even so shy a specimen as Miss Landor. 
They could be speechless together very 
comfortably. This time, however, she 
did not intend to be. 

“Tm glad that you are so furious 
about it,” she said, companionably. 

Mr. Reed shook his head helplessly. 
He had fondly believed that he was dis- 
sembling the seething indignation that 
was giving his pace the smartness of a 
boy’s. She handed him two of the three 
letters which she was carrying—she 
often brought him his mail—and he ab- 
sently thrust them into his coat pocket. 
As she went on talking she looked down 
at the open sheet which she had retained, 
twisting it thoughtfully in her fingers. 

“Miss Knox is perfectly right,” she 
said, suddenly. “‘Thereisacurseon the 
house. Only—she doesn’t know what 
it is, and I do.” 

So did he. A multitude of flickers 
were converging into a point of illumina- 
tion. The girl checked them off, noting 
the agreement in his expression, thrown 
off its guard. 

“You know about Veronica? Now 
Chatham, in a whole wing. Then the 
poultry and truck that Bobby sends 
over, put up ever so much. But that 
wasn’t enough.” 

““No?” said Mr. Reed, fascinated. 

“We might have pulled through on 
the other people. Therefore the other 
people must be driven away. Who 
hinted that the house was unhealthy? I 
know. Who told those stories about 
Mrs. Burrell and the Trains, and all 
that? Every time Great-aunt Emma 
started a scandal, do you know who was 
holding the pencil for Great - aunt 
Emma? It was Miss Adeline. It’s 
awfully easy to influence Miss Adeline. 
And do you know who was sitting by 
her?” 

“T can guess.” 

“You guess right. 


He was ‘so psy- 
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chic,’ wasn’t he? He simply sowed trou- 
ble. You can’t imagine what a time we 
have keeping the servants on the place 
after dark since a story got about that 
the Lady’s Walk was haunted. I suspect 
that he was responsible for that, too, 
though I can’t prove it.” 

Mr. Reed refrained, with some diffi- 
culty, from doing so. 

“And all so pleasantly. That’s what 
makes me hate him so. Romping about 
the place like Bacchus and his pals—” 

“What?” 

“Oh, Bacchus and his pards. Pals and 
pards are all the same. Another thing 
that made me sure was that fat lump 
of a Marie. He encouraged her. He 
wanted the house to be too disagreeable 
for nice people to stop at,” cried Norah, 
turning a delicate pink. 

“Oh, my child!” expostulated Mr. 
Reed. 

“And of course Great-aunt Emma 
was the beginning of the trouble about 
Cousin Sam’s business. The Landors 
found out that there was nothing the 
matter with it, but it waked them up 
to the affair, and they say he is too old 
for her, and Muriel is crying bucketfuls. 
I like older men so much better than 
younger ones,” sighed this girl of excel- 
lent taste. *“‘Mamma’s husband was the 
nicest old man. I wish you had known 
him.” 

“But why is he doing this?” Mr. Reed 
broke out. “If he dislikes your mother 
to that extent—” 

“I don’t think that he dislikes her 
personally,” reflected the tattler. “No- 
body could. He simply hates the idea of 
his father’s home being turnéd into a 
boarding house. He’s as proud as Lucifer 
in his way. They have always been the 
great people here, you know, and he 
can’t bear the thought of the grand old 
ancestral mansion, and all that, being 
commercialized. You can understand 
that, I should think.” 

Mr. Reed could. His comprehension 
clinched the indictment against Chat- 
ham. 

“He just wants the thing to fail so 
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that she will have to stop. After that | 
shouldn’t be surprised if he were very 
nice to her. He simply thinks it’s an 
awful thing for his father’s widow to do.” 

“But your mother—” 

The girl’s hands opened in a gesture of 
giving up. “Oh, mamma. She won't 
believe it. And if she did, she has the 
feeling that she can’t turn Mr. Cadwal- 
lader’s children out of Mr. Cadwalla- 
der’s house, no matter what they do. 
She’s grateful to him. You can under- 
stand that, too.” 

Mr. Reed reluctantly understood that, 
too. 

“Some people,” reflected the deluded 
lady’s daughter, “you love for being 
rather fools, more than if they weren’t, 
if you know what I mean.” 

The meaning was entirely clear to her 
hearer. Suddenly, with the darting ges- 
ture of a bird that makes up its mind to 
fly, the girl held out to him the open 
letter which she had been turning in her 
fingers. 

“T was going to show this to mamma. 
It came this morning—from Veronica. 
It’s what they call a human, all too 
human, document. Read it.” 

It was an astonishing bit of literature. 
He absorbed it with Norah’s finger on 
the page, and Norah’s explanation run- 
ning along like a parallel column of 
translation. 

“You see, she couldn’t stand it any 
longer. Veronica isn’t so rotten when 
you know her. We were rather friends— 
in spots. She’s too much ashamed oi 
herself to write to mamma; she wants 
me to ‘get her forgiveness’—that word 
is just like Veronica—‘for falling in with 
the conspiracy to injure her.’ I don’t 
think much of a religion that makes you 
give away your corfederates, but— Oh, 
well,” sighed Norah. “‘ Now—now, what 
would you do about it?” 

She made no effort to retrieve her 
letter, but stood hovering toward him, 
an appealing little symbol of all the cap- 
tive damsels of legend who had confi- 
dently shifted their burdens to the 
shoulders of the passing knight. Then, 














with a queer little sigh, she left him with 
his problem. 

For as Mr. Reed dropped upon the 
bench which stood in front of the pam- 
pas grass which was so other-worldly in 
the twilight, and so frivolous and Philis- 
tine in the forenoon, he realized that the 
problem was infallibly his. There was, 
of course, an alternative. He could 
withdraw with perfect justification from 
these family difficulties. They were not 
his business. 

He had no idea of withdrawing. As 
has been noted, there was nothing in life 
so alien, so repellant, to him as responsi- 
bility, as initiative. The mood, there- 
fore, in which he braced himself to do 
what he conceived to be his duty was 
searcely less than heroic. 

Besides, in the harrowing up of his 
sensibilities, there rose to the surface 
the conviction that in an exceptional 
way this was his own crisis. Anything 
which threatened that gentle lady in the 
house had become his intimate concern. 
Her enemies were quite his dearest foes. 

As Norah had suggested, what would 
he do about it? The problem was not 
only how to circumvent this conspiracy, 
this outrageous attempt at mortmain, 
but how to do it in a manner which 
would cause the least pain to the lady 
in question. Anything could be ar- 
ranged if one did not mind taking the 
risk of melodrama. For the histrionic, 
the “well-made” play or story, with its 
“strong situation” at every turn, he had 
a detestation. That was not the way 
things occurred in life, as he knew life. 
Now with dismay he faced the discov- 
ery that sometimes they did, which natu- 
rally made them even more detestable. 

He let his fancy play about the can- 
did treatment which a Balzac hero, or a 
Dumas hero, might have given his per- 
turbed case. Instead of thinking out his 
own form of procedure, a man of their 
time might appear by attorney, as it 
were, by means of the conventions, the 
useful clichés, by which society had been 
stabilized. Had it been possible for him 
to bestow a cold slap upon Chatham’s 
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open countenance openly arrived at, he 
would almost have welcomed the solu- 
tion. Brutality, invested with the sanc- 
tion of tradition, became nearly an 
elegance. And it must have satisfied. 

One scene imposed itself with the 
ralidity of a prophecy. Would it have 
to be like that? He saw himself goaded 
out of his self-control by a smiling, sneer- 
ing Chatham, who denied everything. 

“My dear fellow, isn’t your imagina- 
tion a bit restive? Surely I need not 
remind you what the gossip of women 
amounts to. What exactly is it of which 
you accuse me? Vegetables?” He could 
see Chatham throw back his handsome 
head and laugh. ‘‘My stepmother ought 
to be satisfied that she has been getting 
them all winter way below the market 
from that young fool. My board bill? 
One generally pays when one leaves. 
And now will you tell me what business 
all this is of yours? And what do you 
intend doing about it?” 

Then he saw himself playing his 
trump. That was a clou, if you like, but 
how abominable a clou. He heard the 
innuendoes of the Dumas hero or the 
Wells hero put across something like 
this: “‘What do I intend? Your one 
desire in life is to get into a certain set.” 
(‘Rub that in,” from the heroes. “No, 
no,” from the phantasmal Reed.) “You 
believe, rightly or wrongly, that mem- 
bership in certain clubs—”; (“‘ No, no,” 
pleaded the eidolon of Mr. Reed. “This 
is too monstrous.””) “I am in a position, 
as it happens, to further your plans or— 
On the whole, you had better behave 
yourself.” (“That was you, not me,” 
the reproachful Reed rebuked the 
heroes). Would it have to be direct 
action of this horrible kind? 

He could gauge accurately the reluc- 
tance of the Thane of Cawdor when the 
daggers were forced upon him by an 
unimaginative female. It was not so 
much the crime that tore his soul; it was 
the awful breach of good manners. 

He consoled himself. Chatham was 


anything but a fool. He could be made 
to understand without too much plain 
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speaking that fate had caught up with 
him. The campaign against him, like 
his own poisoning of the air, might be 
settled by an air attack. 

Absorbed in his meditations, he had 
been unaware of the small drama which 
was taking place in his neighborhood, 
one for which Chatham again had pulled 
the strings. He woke up for the last 
scene. At his right, the marionettes had 
appeared in the embrasure of a tree-hung 
path. The sun glinting on the pink 
saucer in his hair, Sam Pleasance ad- 
vanced, looking backward, a circum- 
stance which gave a most crablike, gone- 
to-pieces effect to his walk. Behind him 
trailed a limp, failing-ankled Miss Lan- 
dor. Suddenly they stopped, rooted. 
Mr. Reed, whom they had not noticed, 
took good care not to seek the cause of 
their confusion. He surmised that the 
imperturbable Marie was responsible. 

“Muriel,” exclaimed the suitor, plant- 
ing himself before the overcome damsel, 
“that settles it. After this there is only 
one thing for a modest girl to do, and 
that is to marry me.” 

““I—I think so, too,” bleated Muriel. 
And the two, their strings irrevocably 
entangled, departed down the romantic 
alley whence they had come. 

Somewhat cheered by this interlude, 
Mr. Reed rose. With loathing and sac- 
rifice, he was about to seek his strong 
situation, and, if necessary, do violence 
to his most reluctant instincts. He 
studied for a moment the heavy, black 
lettering of Veronica’s envelope. No 
Balzac hero would have balked at using 
it, but to Mr. Reed it never even hinted 
at its feasible transformation into a 
thumbscrew. As he slipped it into his 
pocket his fingers came in contact with 
the two missives that Norah had brought 
him. One, of course, was a business cir- 
cular. As he opened the other, a peculiar 
smile drew up the lines about his mouth. 
Perhaps his enemy had been delivered 
into his hand. 

Almost buoyantly he crossed the 
piazza and entered the hall. Between the 
heavy, fluted pilasters of the east win- 
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dow the sunshine fell on the floor in a 
brilliant rhomboid. Chatham stood in 
the light, reading a letter. Mr. Reed, 
as he approached, could not avoid recog- 
nizing the black, sharp characters. So 
Veronica had made a thorough job of 
it by unburdening her soul to her broth- 
er. Chatham's face was a study over 
which the observer would fain have lin- 
gered, but on hearing a footfall he looked 
up quickly, and his usual smile wiped 
the grimace off like a sponge. Chatham 
knew, and, what was more, knowing the 
other’s association with Norah, Chat- 
ham was most uncertain as to how much 
Mr. Reed knew. 

Mr. Reed stumbled slightly over the 
curled-up corner of a small but assert- 
ive rug. As he righted himself his own 
letter slipped from his hand and lay, as 
though presenting itself to be read, at 
Chatham’s feet. The younger man 
stooped for it. For less than an instant 
a stillness came into his bent shoulders. 
Granted another instant in which to 
think, he would not have expressed so 
much. 

“They have been, kind enough to 
make me president of the Cenotaph,” 
said Mr. Reed, gently, as he received 
back the sheet of club paper. Their 
glances locked. As Mr. Reed turned 
toward the inner door he could feel on 
his back the congratulatory slaps of the 
heroes. All that they would have said 
he had indicated, and how much more 
exquisitely. If ever a man’s look had 
whined: “Have a heart, can’t you? If I 
make it all right, will you give me a 
chance?’’ Chatham’s look had done so. 
Chatham the large, the overbearing—the 
blond beast, if you like—had come to heel. 

So confident was Mr. Reed of the suc- 
cessful outcome of his—their—problem, 
that he went, with the laurels of victory 
dewy upon him, straight to the little 
office. At this hour the redoubtable Miss 
Pleasance would be busy elsewhere, per- 
haps planting cherries on dessert dishes 
for Bobby to pick off. 

The lady he sought was seated near 
the window at a small, splay-footed 
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table. On it stood a work basket of an 
old-fashioned high shape, and under the 
basket was its replica in the table, like a 
blurred trelliswork. The smile with which 
she met his was a trifle blurred, too. 

“You look,”’ she said, with a lightness 
that had more of courage than of gayety 
in it, “like the cat that has just eaten 
the canary.” 

“T have,” he responded. He took the 
chair at the opposite end of the table 
and selected a silk-reel from the basket. 
It was a pretty ivory toy and engaged his 
particular scrutiny. “I believe the 
affair we were discussing this morning to 
be—arranged,” he continued, in a graver 
tone. “I beg you, do not be troubled 
about it any longer. It will be all right, 
I am sure.” 

She did not ask him how or why he 
was so sure. A soft hand reached over 


and fell on his, a soft voice with a throaty 
pause in jt uttered: “You good, kind 
man! I’m afraid it must have been very 
hard for you.” 
Mr. Reed swung around and impris- 


oned the fugitive touch in both his 
palms. He had in mind the intention of 
something faintly Grandisonian yet well 
balanced, in the eighteenth-century vein, 
something to look back upon with com- 
placency. Instead, he leaned across the 
hard-hearted, devil-footed little piece of 
furniture as far as circumstances would 
permit. That damned literary subcon- 
sciousness may have sighed, “‘Sweetest 
eyes were ever seen,” but the authentic 
Reed said, straight out, with entire 
directness and involuntariness: 

““Nonie, do you think you could bring 
yourself to marry me? I am rather a— 
lonely person. . . . Oh, well, I hardly 
thought that you could. .. .” 

She pressed his hands with a tender- 
ness too candid to be reassuring. She 
seemed anxious most of all to make him 
comfortable again, to bury the little 
catastrophe. 

“Tt isn’t you,” she insisted. “Any 
woman might be proud—” She turned 
at the door with, “But you’ve made me 
feel very happy.” He tried gallantly 
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enough to rise to her whimsical smile. 
“And very—young!” 


He sat for a long time, foolishly turn- 
ing the reel in his fingers. His confusion 
of thought struck him as a measurelessly 
curious thing, but it lacked an element 
which would have confounded it worse. 
Upstairs, had he but known it, the lady 
to whom he had offered his destiny was 
disposing of it in the most high-handed 
manner. 

In a corner of the room which she 
shared with her daughter stood an old 
pillared chest of drawers, and upon it 
rested one of those square, mahogany 
lap desks at which our grandmothers 
used to pour forth their lavish corre- 
spondence. From its velvet depths she 
took out a worn leather picture frame. 
She brushed the tears from her lashes to 
see it more clearly. It did not contain 
the counterfeit presentment of the late 
Mr. Moultrie Cadwallader. 

It seemed very long ago... . 

She always ended by raising her eyes 
to the photograph of little Norah which 
hung over the box, searching out the 
elusive likeness. The child was growing 
pretty. She might, after all, recapture 
the daredevil charm, the unforgetable 
charm... . 

“Norah,” she called, as she heard a 
rangy step in the passage. “Come in, 
blessing. Put on your new blouse and 
take Mr. Reed on the river. He looks 
as though he needed cheering up.” 

Patting the tie into place, she contin- 
ued her meditations. ‘There wouldn’t 
be too much disparity of age. He’s one 
of those men who look older than they 
are. And I’d much rather trust her to 
him than to any of these wild boys.” 

As during all of the child’s life her 
mother had slid to Norah’s side the 
ripest peach, the warmest blanket, so 
she now passed over the best and most 
satisfying man in her world. It was a 
far greater compliment than if she kad 
appropriated him for herself. 

“TI don’t mind,” agreed the blessing, 
contentedly. 
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BY GRACE 


“TT must be wonderful, simply fas- 

cinating to teach art to Italian 
children. I should think you would 
revel in it, for they are born artists. 
The Italians were great masters of art, 
weren't they?” She beamed approv- 
ingly, but her approval was mainly for 
her own penetration rather than for my 
new task. 

“Yes,” I faltered. From my experi- 
ence of that first week I felt it likely that 
the Italian children would 
masters of an art teacher, rather than 
of art. It was an ironical fulfillment 
of my earliest aspirations to study with 
Italian masters. 

Another friend gave me quite a dif- 
ferent godspeed on my new labors. 

“Teach art—art in that district—to 
those children? How absurd! They 
need something infinitely more practical. 
A course in hygiene, morals, besides ‘the 
three R’s. But art! It is a_ sinful 
waste of your energies and training, to 
say nothing of the valuable materials, 
and the time which might be better ex- 
pended. Oh, my dear, it’s absurd!” 

At first, and perhaps during a greater 
part of the time, I have agreed with the 
latter. Just because some four hundred 
years ago the Italians of central and 
northern Italy made a glorious and 
eternal name for themselves is no reason 
why the immigrant of to-day, from 
southern Italy and Sicily, should be born 
artists. It did seem “absurd’”’ to give 
them art when they had such a crying 
need of so many other things—*hy- 
and “morals,” for example. 


become 


giene 


But now I am deeply convinced that 
my work and my position as a teacher 
of industrial art are justified far more 
than I ever dared hope. 


IRWIN 


The school in which I teach is modeled 
after what is known as a “Gary School.” 
Each child has an hour and a half a day 
of a “special activity.” The “special 
activities” include industrial art, man- 
ual training, sewing, cooking, and print- 
ing. Every three months the “ac- 
tivity” is changed. “Special activity” 
was an appropriate term, for in my 
room they were “specially active.” 
Every year I have the same set of chil- 
dren for one period, so that I may be 
encouraged by progress or thrown into 
the depth of despair by the reverse. 


The school is situated in the midst of 
a typical “ Little Italy.” 

I shall never forget the sinking feeling 
in my heart that first day as I left 
American buildings and homes behind 
and found myself walking deeper and 
deeper into a strange and wholly foreign 
land. 

The narrow, crooked streets fringed 
with refuse, the forlorn and ramshackle 
tenements, and the faces of the inhabi- 
tants—all were foreign. Swarms of 
children screamed shrilly at their play 
or quarreled furiously over their games. 
Every corner was decorated with a 
group of young loafers of about the age 
of seventeen. These stared at me with 
a bold insolence, due to their proud con- 
tempt for work and a feeling of superior- 
ity toward the weaker and subordinate 
sex. A question was thrown at me. I 
ignored it, and my great disdain was 
met with loud guffaws. Saloon doors 
were wide open and fat men in their 
undershirts sat around tables playing 
cards. I must admit I stared, for I had 
never seen a saloon so exposed to public 
view. 
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All of the shop signs were in Italian. 
I passed several bakeries against whose 
grimy windows huge rings of bread de- 
void of any wrapping were pressed. 
Small boys carried these big loaves 
home, clutching them firmly against 
their soiled clothing. 

The florist and undertaking stores 
displayed elaborate “set pieces” of 
artificial flowers. These were hired, I 
learned later on, for the grand occasion 
of a funeral. A brass band and a gor- 
geous collection of flowers were a vital 
part of an important funeral cortége. 

My eyes sought everything in be 
wilderment and curiosity. The cellar 
ways were dark and odoriferous. One, 
I noticed, had long poles stretched be- 
neath its ceiling from which hung yards 
of “‘marcaronies.”” This, I discovered, 
was a “maearoni factory.” 

As I turned into the narrow street, 
almost an alley, where the school was 
situated, I saw the sign of death over a 
door bell. The large bunch of artificial 
flowers was not all, for the entire door- 
way of the tenement was draped with a 
black-silk curtain, heavily fringed with 
gold. 


In that school of nearly three thou- 
sand pupils there were only eight who 
were not Italian, and I never met one 
of the eight. 

My first day was, and remains, a 


nightmare. I came out of it exhausted 
and dazed. On my homeward journey 
an acquaintance said to me: 

“All Italians? How very interesting! 
I hear they are very bright.” 

“Yes,” I answered, somewhat dryly. 
“Very bright. There is nothing that 
they can’t think of to do.” 

She smiled. “They have been so 
brave in the war. Such courage!” 

“Yes, they have been,” I agreed 
again, but now I realized that I was 
speaking of the whole Italian nation, 
our ally in a great cause. However, I 
added hotly to myself: “Brave? Afraid 
of neither God, man, nor devil!” 

I had met and faced that day about 
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one hundred and sixty children, four 
classes of forty each. My elaborately 
planned introductions to my _ lessons 
had all met ignominious and pitiful 
defeat. I had floundered about trying 
to discover the whys and wherefores of it. 

“Teacher, let him give it to me; it’s 
mine’s. He robbed it.” 

“Tt ain’t my fault. 
bodders me.” 

It wasn’t his fault that he had struck 
Angelo over the head with a ruler. 
Angelo had “ebery time boddered him.” 

Or, again, I had to stop to discover the 
meaning of: “He ain't going to curse 
my dead. Til git ‘im! I'll git ’im!” 

Cursing one’s dead, I soon found, was 
the signal for a burst of outraged pas- 
sion; it was a crime which demanded 
instant and severe justice. 

My classroom that day was, to put it 
mildly, a scene of “artistic abandon.” I 
was ready to resign right then and there 
with the temperamental promptness of 
the children around me. I wanted to 
be with “mine own people” and that 
sort of thing. I fell to sleep that night 
muttering “America for Americans.” 


He ebery time 


It seemed like flying into the face of 
Providence, courting trouble, to dis- 
tribute to that class such materials as 
scissors, paint boxes, paste, rulers, and 
brushes. I had my difficulties in re- 
straining their natural possessions— 
tongues, fists, and feet; and then add 
to these—! I grew weak at the thought 
when, on that second day, I handed 
around scissors. My supervising officer 
was in the room with me. 

My manner I felt was all that it should 
be, quiet and assured. I wanted any dis- 
order which might develop to appear as 
though it “just happened out of a clear 
sky.” I wanted to be “so surprised.” 

And my wish was gratified. I was 
“so surprised.” 

Patsy or Pasquale had not been given 
a piece of paper. He leaned and 
grabbed one which lay on Angelina’s 
desk. When she realized the rape of her 
paper she also leaned forward and 
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grabbed. As her hand shot by Patsy 
in the act he struck at her knuckles with 
his scissors. 

Angelina let out a piteous wail. As I 
walked toward her she gazed up into 
my face with two big eves dumb with 
pain. She held out her bleeding finger 
and moved her white lips faintly. 

“Come, dear”—and I gently lifted 
her from her seat—*we will go to the 
nurse. Class,” I said, quietly, “go 
on with your work.” And they went 
—on—with—their—work. 

I gave Patsy a look which, if it had 
been effective, would have meant within 
three days a band preceding him up the 
middle of the road. Patsy shrank down 
in his seat, lived with horror and fear. 

Little Angelina was very still as we 
administered to her. She kept her eyes 
on my face with that expression of mute 
confidence one sees in the eyes of some 
dumb animal that has been hurt and 
trusts his deliverer. 

“He didn’t do it on purpose,” I ex- 
plained, horrified at the idea; “he 
didn’t mean to.” 

“No, teacher, he don’ts wants to be 
mean,” she agreed with me in a patient 
tone. 

It was an ugly cut, and for months, 
long after her time in my class, she 
would run up to me on the street and 
shyly show me the scar. She loved and 
reveled in the words of commiseration 
I always gave her. 

My supervisor praised my calmness 


under the circumstances. Calm? I had 
felt bereft of my tongue and wits. In all 


my training as an art teacher I had been 
taught no method of proceeding after 
such an experience. 

My subject is loosely termed “draw- 
ing.” Drawing is a means, not an end, 
in industrial art. Industrial art includes 


poster work, applied design, costume de- 
sign, and interior decoration. 
work runs through them all. 

I thought that a poster would be a 
good lesson to begin with, as probably 
it would be the most familiar and 
appealing. 


Color 


“Class,” I began, “what can a man 
do to increase his business?” 

“Sell eberyt’ing he’s got,” a boy yelled. 

“Don’t yell; raise your hands,” I 
admonished. ‘How do people know 
he has something to sell?” 

“Put it on a paper an’ throw it in a 
doorway.” 

“Yes,” I faltered, “but have you 
seen the signs in the trolley cars?” 

“Yes, teacher—‘don’t spit on the 
floor.’” 

“No,” I gasped; “not. that.” 

“Don'ts stick your head outer the 
winder.” 

“Children, I don’t mean those signs. 
I mean pictures.” 

“Spearmint Gum” and a_ brewery 
sign were the only pictures they had 
seen. 

“That, children, is called advertising. 
There are lots of ways of advertising. 
Making those pictures, or posters, is one 
way we all know about. Now, those 
posters were drawn by some man.” 

A general din of noisy excitement. 
Everyone wanted to tell me proudly of 
some acquaintance who drew or painted 
—an artist, for instance, who painted 
roses over the kitchen wall, and still 
another who could draw Charlie Chaplin 
in two minutes. 

“Well,” I persisted, “you have all 
seen the posters or advertisements for 
the Dart collars?” I felt that they 
might have all seen and remembered 
this popular one. They had! They 
had! I hurried on, with a spark of 
hope warming my soul. 

“They are not just pictures of a collar, 
but of men. Men doing different things, 
men playing golf, tennis, or billiards. 
Why did the artist show these men do- 
ing different things?” 

The first profound silence I had en- 
countered fell upon the room. I had 
floored them. 

A tall, lanky boy with a mop of hair 
arose from his seat. He tossed back 
his hair and said, solemnly: 

“To show no matter what you does in 
a Dart collar you never gets sweaty.”’ 
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“That’s right, teacher; he’s right!” 
Romeo, like the rest of the class, was 
completely satisfied. The matter was 
settled. They burst into their orgy of 
restlessness again. 

One morning, some time later, I came 
into my “drawing room” (the children’s 
name for it) to find it in wild disorder. 
The movable desks were pushed helter- 
skelter or overturned completely. Down 
at my feet two boys were fighting 
furiously. 

“Boys!” I cried in horror. “Boys!” 

They scrambled to their feet after a 
few parting blows. I was dismayed, 
for my two dependables were facing 
each other like a pair of fighting cocks. 

“Gerardo!”’ I gasped. “What does 
this mean?” 

“Who did you let be monitor, me or 
him?” Gerardo blazed. 

“You, Gerardo.” 

Gerardo’s eyes snapped with triumph- 
ant glee. 


“That’s what I said. He says be- 


cause you made him a monitor, he’s 


even a liar. I said we began the fight 
in the drawing room and we'd settle it 
in the drawing room.” 

Tony stared sulkily at the floor. 

“Boys, don’t you know you have no 
right in this room before the bell rings? 
Fighting like this in a classroom is a very 
serious offense. There can be no ex- 
cuse for it. I shall stop and see your 
fathers at noon. Hereafter, don’t begin 
a fight nor settle it in my room.” 

So at noon I made good my threat. 
The teachers had told me that the 
parents always “back you up,” for, to 
them, a teacher is an altogether superior 
being. I sought out Mr. Tortorelli, 
father of Gerardo, and Mr. Lemongelli, 
sire of Tony. (The last name is pro- 
nounced like that anzmic dessert.) 

My classroom, which was to be the 
cultural center of the neighborhood, was 
not to be turned into an arena for 
pugilistic contests, even though they 
were affairs of honor. 

One look at Tortorelli’s tenement and 


I decided that there must be a better 
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and wiser way than the one I had chosen. 
But I climbed the rickety stairs in that 
ill-smelling hall to the second floor, 
groped in the darkness for the nearest 
door, and knocked loudly. 

A man’s form loomed out of the black- 
ness somewhere near me on the landing. 
A door opened and a faint light fell on us 
both. 

“Mr. Tortorelli?”” I was shaky and 
a bit nervous. There was so little room 
on the landing for this big man and 
myself. 

He nodded, and I could see his expres- 
sion was kindly. 

“Maestra.” I pointed to myself. 
That was my all in Italian, but at that 
it was more than he knew in English. 

He ushered me with an elaborate ges- 
ture and bows down the stairs to the 
hallway below and to daylight. 

““Guglielmo,”’ he called to a boy loi- 
tering near, and with a large sweep of his 
arm pointed to me and then to himself. 
He said a few words in Italian and then 
motioned for me to unburden myself 
of my troubles to the small boy. 

“Tell him,” I began, “that Gerardo 
had a fight in my room this morning. 
He knocked all of the desks over the 
room. It was a very bad fight.” 

I watched for Mr. Tortorelli’s expres- 
sion as the interpreter reported his son’s 
iniquity. His brow was deeply fur- 
rowed. He appeared to answer with 
such words as “horrible, outrageous.” 

The boy turned to me with, “He 
wants to know who got hurt?” 

Mr. Tortorelli was informed that 
Gerardo was still intact. His brow 
cleared, he smiled radiantly upon me. 

“Tell him,” I persisted, decidedly 
exasperated, “that a classroom is not a 
place for a fight; they must keep that 
for the street.” 

Mr. Tortorelli nodded good naturedly 
when this was conveyed to him and 
made a gesture with his hand which sug- 
gested giving some small boy a few 
wallops over the legs. 

The interview was over and I was 
bowed into the street. 
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Mrs. Lemongelli was the possessor of 
a small number of teeth, three, to be 
exact. and a large number of children, 
fourteen or so. Her coloring was sug- 
gestive of a mummy. Mr. Lemongelli 
looked as Captain Kidd might have 
done before he achieved financial 
success. 

They suggested, or rather he did, 
tying Tony to a stove all night, or, 
better still, “putting him on the stove 
and allowing him to burn like a piece of 
wood.” 

I protested vigorously against the 
former. The latter I felt to be another 
colorful figure of speech. 

These were my first and last visits 
of complaint to the homes of my pupils. 
I met the parents, as it was wisest and 
best in the office of the school prin- 
cipal. But a few weeks later I had an- 
other interview with a parent, although 
the setting was different. It was Mrs. 
Morano, mother of Rocco. I should 
have been grateful if Roceco’s sin had 
been that of truancy. But he was never 
absent from my classroom. He usually 
enjoyed art, and he loved my room. 
‘There were more possibilities for fun in 
it than in any other in the school. He 
reveled in paint—it splashed so brightly 
on another boy’s nearly finished paper, 
Putting daubs of paste on a seat was a 
worthy substitute for the old-fashioned 
tacks. Two rulers clamped together 
made a good pair of bones. Lest there 
be any misunderstanding, Rocco’s mis- 
chief was not excusable innocence and 
youthful exuberance. He was a bully, 


a sneak—and how he could swear! 
His language was unrepeatable. Every 


teacher in the school was worn and 
weary trying to reform him. 

This particular afternoon he had taken 
a sudden fancy to work. We were 
domg some lettermg which was to be 
painted in later. I watched over him 
hopefully, ready to give him help, start 
him on his way. Suddenly he slammed 


his pencil down and it hopped off to the 
floor. 
“What is it, Roceo?” 
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“My pencil don’ts wants to write.” 

I gave him another and sighed a bit. 
His expression warranted it—the sigh. 

“This lousy ‘A’ don’ts wants to come 
good.” 

“Rocco, that isn’t a nice word you 
used. Don’t say it again. Here, I'll 
make an ‘A’ for you. Watch me.” 

He watched me rather sulkily. He 
lost all desire for work. I tried to tempt 
him, but it was hopeless. I left him, 
convinced that art could not be forced 
upon a human soul. 

From my vantage point I could see 
that he was painting an automobile. 
A roar of rage broke the silence of the 
room. 





“Rocco puts paint on my ear.” Joe 
held his ear, but not his temper. He 
was poised for revenge. 

“Yeah, you big ——, the next 


time you shove my arm, I'll put paint 
on your eye.” 

Rocco was savage. Joe had acci- 
dently pushed Rocco’s arm, with the 
result of a long smear across the 
automobile. 

Our principal was at an important 
meeting outside the school. Once again 
I tried settling a case without him. The 
session was almost over; there were only 
twenty minutes more. 

“Go to the cloakroom; I'll see you 
after school,’ I commanded. 

Rocco lurched into my large cloak- 
room, used for a stockroom as well. He 
was muttering dire threats to some one 
as he went. 

Rosie was to be excused earlier than 
the others; she had to take care of “her 
baby” while the mother went to the 
clinic. She burst out of the cloakroom 
and came up to me, quivering with pas- 
sionate grievance. 

“Roeco says like this, if you don’ts 
make him come out, he’ll throw ebery 
thing on the floor. He’s going to throw 
hats and coats and the paint, and he 
says to me he wants to knock hell out 


of me.”’ She burst into a storm of tears. 
“Rocco!” I stood at the cloakroom 
door. 
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Rocco slouched into the room. His 
mouth had an ugly curl to it. One look 
at the weeping Rosie and he snarled: 
“She ain’t got no right to call me a 
Chinaman. I'll git her and knock the 
block off her.” 

“Rocco, where do you live—near?” 

“A’ right, a’ right, git my mudder; 
I don’t care. I ain’t afraid. Git her.” 
He twisted his mouth in utter contempt. 

A dozen or more were only too anxious 
to bring Mrs. Morano to my assistance. 
I selected Salvatore; he looked so quiet- 
ly shocked at Rocco’s conduct. 

Mrs. Morano appeared in my door- 
way. There was no doorway left, only 
Mrs. Morano, of amazon porportions. 
Her eyes were moist, her lips tremulous. 

“She says like this,” began the in- 
terpreter; “you should make Rocco get 
hit. He’s a bad boy.” 

“Yes; that is what I want. 
needs a beating.” 

Mrs. Morano looked beseechingly at 
me and placed her hand upon her 
heaving bosom. 


He 


“You do it,” Salvatore suggested, 
cheerfully. 

“T will not.” 
her to look at him and then at me. 


I was indignant. “Tell 


He is bigger than I. She must do it.” 

This ultimatum took Mrs. Morano 
off her feet. She flopped into a chair. 

“She’s got a heart,” Salvatore ex- 
plained as Mrs. Morano continued to 
moan and hold her side. 

*She’s got more than I'd have if I had 
Rocco for a son,” I said to myself. 
The woman acted so strangely that I 
was afraid she might have some kind of 
an attack. All through this conversa- 
tion Rocco was leaning against a window 
sill and was eying us with amusement 
and contempt. 

Mrs. Morano saw Rocco and—red. 
She screamed at him in Italian. He 
stormed back. Then she began to 
whimper, and turned her hands toward 
me in a pleading fashion. She blubbered 
something to our small interpreter. 

“She says like this, Rocco’s locked 
her out. She don’ts feel good. She 


wants togohome. She wants you to let 
Rocco give her the key.”’ 

What had I brought upon myself? 
I get the key from Rocco? 

“She might die,”’ Salvatore suggested, 
pleasantly. 

“Rocco,” I gritted my teeth and said 
between them, savagely, “give your 
mother that key.” 

Rocco sulked, but did not move. 

His mother tottered to her feet and 
made a lurch at her son, faltered and 
groaned. 

Moral suasion was in order, I suppose. 
There were lots of beautiful things I 
could have said about mothers, but 
didn’t. I picked up a fat ruler and 
held it in a rather suggestive way. The 
law couldn’t forbid that. 

“Rocco,” I said, “give your mother 
that key.” 

He looked at me and then at the fat 
ruler. He hesitated and then slouched 
and jerked his head irritably—signs 
indicative of defeat. He gave me that 
key. It was then that I said some ap- 
propriate things about mothers, es- 
pecially sick mothers. Mrs. Morano 
bowed and smiled and bowed again. 
The interview had evidently been a 
source of gratification to her. She was 
plainly showering me with many bless- 
ings and thanks. I had helped her in 
her hour of need. For a few minutes 
I forgot that I had expected a different 
ending to her visit. 


These incidents may serve to make 
you understand something of the strange 
and perplexing situations which .Amer- 
ican-trained teachers meet in an alien 
community. I can only hint at what 
lies behind these casual episodes—the 
curses, blows, profanity, and obscenity 
—all deeply rooted in the mire of 
ignorance. 

It is not “fascinating” and “charm- 
ing” — afternoon-tea expressions — to 
teach these children art or anything else. 
It is hard work, full of disillusionment, 
disappointment, and discouragement. 
The teacher who takes it otherwise is the 
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rare exception which proves the rule. 
She is the subject of much admiring and 
widespread comment. Of cour e there 
are successful teachers working among 
these foreign Americans, and their suc- 
cess should be crowned with laurels. 
It is a suecess which has called into 
action every ounce of energy, tested 
every natural resource. 

Would that I could meet again a 
young woman I once heard conversing 
delightfully about “her class” at the 
settlement. It all sounded so pretty 
and appealing—I was charmed by her 
picture—the problem of dealing with 
the foreign element. She merely used 
‘‘love”’ and “kindness,” and the whole 
overrated problem melted away mto a 
seraphic state of bliss. I could weep 
now when I think of it. I hear myself 
saying firmly on the occasion of a second 
meeting: 

“Of course those children loved your 
kindness—they always do love kindness, 
but—” And here I should be tempted 
to wail: “Can’t you understand—you 
only had those little girls two days a 
week, and they didn’t have to come to 
your class, and they only came because 
they liked sewing—and a change of 
scenery and occupation. They could 
stop coming just when they liked. They 
could have left you promptly if you had 
been strict and stern. But when they 
have to come day after day and learn 
things which the state has determined it 
is best they should know, it is different.” 


My definite problem is to make in- 
dustrial art of some very practical use 
to these children. Costume designing, 
interior decoration, applied design are 
not absurd “modern frills.” They are 
definitely related to everyday life. 

For instance, costume designing—a 
people’s mode of dress is more an 
integral part of national life and develop- 
ment than it would seem at first thought. 
Dress is not merely a vain show. A 
man or woman in Oriental dress cannot 
think or feel American. An Italian im- 
migrant woman with her head uncov- 
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ered, her shawl, her earrings, and her 
jewelry of all kinds on top of her soiled 
dress cannot be expected to feel like an 
American. When the native costume 
is discarded something deeper than 
externals has been touched. There has 
been a mental process involved as well 
as a material one. 

My children have come to shiver 
visibly—and dramatically—at the mere 
idea of jewelry on dirty fingers or over 
unkempt clothes. Laces and “dia- 
monds” may be reserved for the ball, 
wedding, or block dance, but they can- 
not be tolerated at work. Good color, 
simplicity, and suitability—these are 
my watchwords. 

Where are they to receive new stand- 
ards and ideals in house furnishings 
but in a course at school? They could 
easily go through their lives content 
with a filthy, cluttered kitchen, fancy 
grimy lace curtains, grotesque pieces of 
bric-a-brac, and bathtubs filled with the 
left overs and the broken scraps. Their 
bathtubs and their cupboards get the 
rubbish until they are jammed, then 
they begin filling up the back yard. 
Certainly lessons on the House Beauti- 
ful cannot but be an inspiration. 

Recently we designed a kitchen, a 
blue-and-white kitchen. The wealth of 
things we discussed in that lesson! 
There were more things about a kitchen 
than they ever dreamed of in their phil- 
osophy. Together with this “art lesson” 
came one in hygiene, even as my friend 
had demanded. The children felt the 
clean, sunny fragrance of the mother’s 
workroom which they had designed. 

One bright-eyed girl named “ Mary’ 
rose during the lesson and said, in- 
dignantly: 

“Carmine told a big lie. He says, 
poor people eat in the kitchen and rich 
people eat in a dining room. Poor 
people eat in a dining room as well as 
rich people,” she choked. Her eyes 
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snapped, but she was plainly hurt. I 
respected her wounded pride. The others 
did not understand nor share her feel- 
ings. 


Mary longed for the new, some- 
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thing different from what they had 
known. 

Lucy recalled last year’s problem in 
“interior decoration.”” Poor Lucy! I 
had to tell her that the “stove” which 
had adorned a “parlor” had been a 
“fireplace” in a sitting room. Lucy 
was one of those who found the old 
ways easier. She was content. Prob- 
ably on a Sunday Lucy sat up on the 
front seat of her father’s vegetable 
wagon and went on a grand outing to 
the country. The whole family would 
be with her, from the black-shawled old 
grandmother to Lucy’s baby brother. 
American and Italian flags decorated 
both the horse and the wagon. Lucy, 
I am sure, would feel a joyous glow of 
pride, as those on the pavements stared. 
She probably read admiration and envy 
in their glances. 

Mary, on a like occasion, would have 
been miserable and self-conscious. She 
would have wished that her mother had 
worn a hat or that America and Tony 
didn’t laugh so noisily; she would have 
hated the flags gaily flying. She would 
have burned painfully as those who 
walked by stared. In their glances she 
would have read ridicule and mocking 
jests. 

The people of this Little Italy are 
in the melting pot. But a melting pot, 
unattended, uncared for is of no use, the 
ingredients will remain the same as they 
were in the beginning. A melting pot 
on a dead fire, or too hot a fire, is in a 
sorry plight. King Alfred turned his 
back and dreamed—and we know what 
happened. Since we like to speak of the 
melting pot Jet us not turn our backs upon 
it and sit and dream and plan. Charred 
cakes are nothing to charred lives. 


My children love to hear the story 
of Michelangelo and I love to read it to 
them. It is good for them and good 
for me. 

A quiet falls upon the room as I begin 
to read. They stare at me solemnly 
and a little proudly as I give the title. 
They are very, very good. 
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Every Michel, every Angelo, every 
relation of a Michel or an Angelo basks 
in a wonderful feeling of kinship with 
the great master. They feel he belongs 
exclusively to them—that he. is one of 
them. I can feel that I am quite an 
outsider. As I watch their expressions 
I know that I am gazing upon heroes. 
Although their light is only reflected, 
they are distinctly shining forth as 
heroes. 

The name “Italy ”’ dances out of every 
turn in the story; they love that. They 
smile as I slur over Italian names, as 
indulgently they softly correct me. I 
feel self-conscious as I try to give the 
liquid pronunciation to the Italian 
names. 

Four hundred years lie between us 
and the great master and over three 
thousand miles between the scene of 
his exploits and my classroom of young 
“heroes.” But what does it matter? 
And what does it matter that four 


hundred years ago the living Michel- 
angelo was an austere and _ solitary 


aristocrat, who held himself severely 
above his compatriots, demanding of 
them nothing but veneration and in- 
finite respect, caring nothing for their 
love? But my warm-hearted, emo- 
tional young peasants are not concerned 
with. this distinction. He was an 
Italian—and his name was Michel— 
and Angelo. He was very, very great. 
Books are written about him. Even 
their American teacher gives him hom- 
age. ‘They are proud, so proud! 

As the story ends I ask to have it re- 
peated to me. They tell it in a tongue 
which is neither Michelangelo’s nor 
mine. 

“Michelangelo was born in Italy. 
His father don’ts wants him to be a 
drawer—so he ebery time .. .” 

“Mario,” I interrupt, “I think it 
would sound better to say, ‘Michelan- 
gelo’s father didn’t want him to become 
an artist. People wold not know 
quite what you meant if you spoke of a 
man’s trying to be a drawer.” I 
smiled encouragingly to take the edge 
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off my criticism. “See, Mario, this is 
one kind of drawer. Michelangelo’s 
father never feared that he would be- 
come part of a desk—or table.” 

The others were delighted at such a 
ridiculous thought; they laughed joy- 
ously. Yesterday, they might have 
been noisy with their laughter—but not 
to-day with the spirit of Michelangelo 
upon them. 

Our particular version makes the 
point that the dome of the Capitol in 
Washington is a copy of Michelangelo’s 
dome on St. Peter’s. Mario quotes and 
finishes with a gusto and a flourish: 

“Michelangelo made David and 
Moses. And the ‘nome’ of the White 
House is just the same like Michel- 
angelo. Of every artist Michelangelo 
is the best between them all.” 

He scratches his head, shuffles his 
feet, twists about in perplexity, and 
sits down with one eye squinted up. 
Then he is at peace. His recital 
pleases him as he thinks it over. 

After a few minutes of perplexity on 
my own part I at last decipher some 
of the forceful conclusion. I cannot 
permit Mario to speak of the White 
House having a “nome,” even if he is 
like Michelangelo. I pride myself upon 
reading distinctly—but “dome” was an 
unknown word to them. I hastened to 
explain “domes.” Of course Mario had 
left out many details—hands, waving 
frantically, protested the omissions. 

“Yes, Attilio, Michelangelo did work 
very hard, very hard. Do you remem- 
ber just how long he worked each day?” 

“Yes, teacher’’—his eyes lighted up 
with excitement—“‘eight hours.” 

I felt myself smiling. And those chil- 
dren, intently watching me, smiled in 
appreciation of what they had no 
comprehension of and no interest in. 
They were with me in every thought this 
day as I read of Michelangelo. 

“Michelangelo did not belong to the 
union. They did not have any union 
in those days... .” 

They laughed, and Attilio grinned 
good naturedly and a little sheepishly. 
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But they had not forgotten that it 
was distinctly stated that Michelangelo 
worked until darkness made it im- 
possible. 

I like to watch their eyes shine with 
happy pride and passionate devotion as 
they recall each detail of Michelangelo’s 
life. Poor youngsters! Life isn’t very 
gentle with them. I wonder at their 
being capable of so much ardor. I 
should think it would be chilled and 
crushed by their struggles. They make 
life hard for others—but their own is not 
made easy for them. 

Who is to blame? Why is it all so 
hard? I think, after all, the question 
should be, “What is to blame?”  Per- 
haps it is just one generation piling their 
hard knocks and ignorance upon the 
next. But it is going to be different 
from now on—the schools are merci- 
fully, bit by bit, repairing the damage 
of the past. 

But I rejoice in the emphasis placed 
upon the rigorous simplicity and the re- 
markable industry of Michelangelo’s 
life. Since they crave to feel him their 
hero, I can use him to serve my ends. I 
can call upon him to stand in judgment 
upon them. 

Only the other day as I read the 
description of Michelangelo painting the 
ceiling of the Sistine Chapel my eyes 
fell upon Michael Abate lying flat on 
the floor, painting with a ruler on an 
imaginary ceiling. He was doing it with 
great care. He would stop now and 
then to get the right perspective on his 
work. Finally he quietly took his seat. 
At the close of the reading Michael 
burst out: 

“Gee, how hard, teacher! Michel- 
angelo was a smart guy.” 

“Very, Michael. But do you sup- 
pose, children, he ever gave up any- 
thing he found hard?” 

“Oh no, teacher! Oh no!” 


They shook their heads in holy horror 
at Michelangelo’s failing at anything. 

Of all the old Italian masters, I love 
him best, for he has lent me a helping 
hand in bringing art to Little Italy. 





FIREFLIES AND WOODLAND VOICES 


BY WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


HERE are magic moments in the 

coming of evening to the garden. 
One twilight I recall when I was still 
working, so long as any light at all was 
left, to finish planting a consignment of 
seedlings perilously delayed in transit. 
As I worked a peewee came into the 
orchard close by me—for my orchard 
trees wander into the garden and about 
the lawn—and sang his plaintive little 
song; at least, it sounds plaintive, or 
better, perhaps, wistful, though no 


doubt he is quite as happy as any bobo- 
link or ubiquitous robin. There was no 
gold or salmon left in the west when I 
finally straightened my back and stood 
up to smell the fresh earth, to saunter 
slowly over the sod toward the house, 


while night seemed already to have 
taken possession of the orchard alleys 
and there was a hush over all the world 
save only for that wistful little pee-a-wee 
from the shadow-filled apple tree bidding 
good night to the garden—or was it hail 
to the dark? 

But the strangest, most beautiful com- 
ing of evening that I ever experienced 
since a kind fate (and much exertion of 
my own) gave me a garden, is a memory 
of last summer and was due to the fire- 
flies. Have you ever watched the fire- 
flies? Of course you have, from earliest 
childhood, when you captured them in a 
glass tumbler and took them into a dark 
room to see if you could read by their 
light. I thought I had observed them, 
too, and knew the strange, beautiful 
effects they can create; but on this eve- 
ning they furnished a surprise. 

There is a moment—a happily pro- 
longed moment—in the slow coming of 
the late June and early July twilight 
when the fireflies are a bit uncertain 


whether to function or not, and give 
themselves the benefit of the doubt, 
flashing their little lights on and off to 
produce almost the same quality of 
illumination as the evening star when it 
first becomes visible above the glow of 
sunset. All objects in the garden were 
still plainly visible, and not alone their 
outlines, but their color. We were sit- 
ting on the terrace before the house, 
listening to the steady tinkle of the wall 
fountain just below us and looking out 
across a bit of lawn to a long, deep bor- 
der of larkspur, now in full spike and a 
magnificent, irregular array of blues, 
merging under this light into one ceru- 
lean color. Suddenly we saw the fireflies 
in among the bloom heads, a score, a 
hundred of them, flashing on and off 
their green-gold lamps. The evening 
star hangs its green-gold lamp at twilight 
upon the blue of heaven. Here were a 
hundred tiny evening stars flashing and 
twinkling on the blue of the larkspur, 
evening stars awing. The loveliness of 
the color, the delicacy of the tiny pricks 
of light, the fairylike quality of it all, 
was entrancing. We watched in hushed 
silence till night stole out of the orchard 
shadows, and wiped the color from the 
larkspur spikes. But even then the 
effect was not quite gone; for yet a few 
minutes each flash of light brought out a 
tiny circle of blue. Then there were only 
fireflies flitting in the dark. 

Yet fireflies flitting in the dark can 
evoke odd images. A quarter of a mile 
down the road from my house the cleared 
land falls from the highway rather 
abruptly to a wide expanse of low 
meadow, through which a brook winds 
below grass-hidden banks, in which the 
bitterns call in the migration season. and 
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over which sometimes the little screech 
owls hunt at night in flocks, their eerie 
laughter going close by you overhead 
with incredible speed as you wander 
through the dew-drenched grasses. And 
over this meadow, from the time of 
their earliest appearance till the autumn 
chill has driven them from the air, the 
fireflies flit by the thousands. Especially 
on a summer evening when a low night 
mist hangs over the meadow grasses, I 
walk down the road to stand by the wall 
and watch. Have you ever stood above 
a great city somewhere at night, where 
the lamps of the boulevards were but 
twinkling points of light pricking the 
haze, and the myriad window lights 
seemed to float mysteriously in air, and 
to move about? That is exactly the 
effect of my fireflies over the misty night 
meadow. I seem to be looking down 
from a distant height on a city, an active 
city full of lights and motion, but so far 
away that I do not hear its roar. Instead, 
I hear the piping of the frogs, the sleigh- 
bells of the crickets, a whip-poor-will up 
the hill on the other side of the highway. 

The scientists tell us that the firefly’s 
light is the purest in nature; almost all 
other sources of illumination give forth a 
mixed form of energy that is only in 
part illumination, to the human eye, at 
least. But the firefly gives forth light 
and nothing else. An ordinary gas 
flame, for instance, contains but 3 per 
cent of light rays. Sunlight itself is only 
35 per cent pure. It is no wonder, then, 
that many a child has discovered that 
when a firefly crawls over a book in the 
dark you can read the type behind him, 
provided he is accommodating, and you 
read rapidly. The illumination is said to 
come from a photogenic plate of fatty 
substance supplied with a profusion of 
fine tracheal branches, which carry a 
rich supply of oxygen to the fat cells and 
cause, at the insect’s will, a rapid com- 
bustion. Probably it is fortunate for the 
firefly that this combustion does produce 
pure light, and not 45 per cent of heat 
waves! 

There are two theories to explain the 
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reason for this luminosity. One finds the 
explanation to be an aid to sexual attrac- 
tion, the other a defense against birds 
and other insect-eating foes. It is cer- 
tainly true that birds will not eat fire- 
flies, and, after one attempt, will not 
thereafter even snap them up. The fire- 
fly, as he flits about over the meadows 
and through the trees, may well be pro- 
tecting himself by his constant golden 
flashes. ‘‘Don’t gobble me by mistake,” 
he says. “I’m no good to eat.” If he is 
attempting, rather, to attract the female 
of the species, he certainly would seem 
one of the most amorous of God’s 
creatures. 

A time arrives, as the summer begins 
to wane, when the coming of evening is 
heralded less by the firefly stars than the 
raucous “voices” of the katydids. There 
is something extraordinarily humorous 
about a katydid. His “voice” is humor- 
ous, as is witnessed by the human speech 
we have assigned to it; and his aspect, 
on the rather rare occasions when you 
get a sight of him, is more humorous 
still. To be sure, I have had visitors, 
especially when we were living in a cot- 
tage close by a grove of maples which 
was an established katydid colony, who 
failed to find any humor in his voice. 
He “‘sings”’ the whole night long, usher- 
ing in the dawn as well as the dark, and 
when there are two score of him not a 
hundred feet from your open windows, 
the city visitor, unaccustomed to the 
quiet of the country, sometimes finds 
sleep difficult. In this particular colony 
in the maples by our cottage was one old 
fellow (a figure of speech, that “old 
fellow,”’ for all katydids are annuals, so 
to speak) with the most comical hiber- 
nian brogue, and a deep, guttural 
“voice.” He was slow and deliberate of 
“speech,” too, and inhabited a limb 
close to the sleeping-porch, informing us 
of Katy’s actions from twilight to dawn, 
as if she had been a colleen from Ros- 
common. Sometimes I would lie awake 


and try to discover any law in his, or 
the others’, sequence of sound produc- 
tion, but I was never able to do so. 
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Sometimes he would say, “Katy did— 
she did—she did: Katy did—she did— 
she did,” and sometimes he would just 
say “she did” over and over, and some- 
times he would say, “Katy did,” and 
stop. The rest were equally irregular. 
It was with a view to finding out more 
at first hand about their methods of 
sound production that I set out one day 
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last summer to catch a katydid. The 
sun had set, and several insects had be- 
gun to rasp in my orchard trees, but 
there was still light enough to see. I 
picked out a “song” that was coming 


from a lower branch, and drew near. 
Before I got quite under the tree, how- 
ever, the insect either saw or heard me, 
or both, and stopped his fiddling en- 
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tirely. I peered up from the ground, and 
could see nothing. I got a ladder and 
investigated the limb. Still I could not 
find him. But no sooner had I left than 
I heard him again, seemingly in the 
same place. It was some time before I 
succeeded in catching one—and he was 
crawling up the brick wall of the house, 
in broad day, his light-green body con- 
spicuous on the red background. I 
caught him at the second-story window, 
brought him down, and put him on a 
board. 

He was a fine big male, and consid- 
erably bewildered, it seemed, by such 
rough handling. He set out to investi- 
gating his surroundings. 
he used all six of his long legs, apparently 
more or less independently of one an- 
other. When one of them went over the 
edge of the board it closed in again like 
a jackknife, reporting, “Precipice this 
way!” The two long, slender antennz 
from his head kept waving and touching 
far in front of him. Meanwhile his jaws 
kept feeling the quality of the board 
below his face, and his eyes were wide 
open and evidently working. In addi- 
tion, I could see the two * * in his 


In this process 


“ears 
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forelegs, and a tap or other noise behind 
him caused apparent changes in his 
movements. I could not help thinking, 
as I watched, what a complicated thing 
even an insect is. This odd green thing 
before me ‘vas receiving sensory reports 
in his brain from at least eleven sources 
(supposing his eyes and ears to work, like 
ours, as one—though, to be sure, ours do 
not work quite as one, for the corner of 
the left eye often catches an impression 
the right may miss, and we can discrimi- 
nate between what each ear catches, to 
determine the direction of a sound). At 
any rate, this insect was co-ordinating 
enough impressions to make his central 
nerve center a complicated organism, 
and to give you, as you watched, a new 
respect for insects. 

Presently, I put him ina glass jar with 
some nice green leaves, and waited till 
dusk in the hope—nay, the expectation 
—that he would perform for me, so that 
I could see him. Only the males are 
equipped to “sing,” and they do it by 
rasping a certain portion of their teg- 
mina, or forewings, the stiff wing covers 
acting as a sounding board. Alas, all 
that evening my katydid remained pee- 
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vishly silent. When I went to bed, I 
took the jar to my chamber, thinking if 
he sang in the night it would wake me. 
But he didn’t “sing,” then or at any 
other time. I finally released him. Dr. 
Frank E. Lutz tells me I should have 
caught a female, also, to inspire him, or 
even another male. Doctor Lutz says 
he sometimes fancies he can detect the 
difference in tone between the love chirp 
and the conflict chirp. I am awaiting the 
new crop of katydids to experiment 
further along this line. I want to see 
and hear two katydids challenging each 
other to combat. 

The katydids around me, as elsewhere, 
are curiously local in their distribution, 
and often are not found at all over con- 
siderable areas. I have often walked 
two or three miles along the road, and 
heard them fiddling noisily, scores of 
them, in a group of maples, and then 
passed into silence again, lasting perhaps 
for half a mile, though the maples kept 
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on. The adult insect flies very little, and 


only for short distances. The female 
lays her eggs in the tree, and both she 
and the males die with the coming of 
hard frost. Apparently the young in 
the next spring stay around the trees 
where they were born, and thus colonies 
arise, which persist in the same groups of 
trees year after year. 

Let others sing the last rose of sum- 
mer, or the last leaf upon the tree; my 
farewell to summer is proclaimed by the 
last katydid. I always record in my 
diary when I hear the first one, for it 
means autumn is coming; and I record 
when I hear the last one, for it means 
the frost is here. In 1920, October was 
warm and delightful, and it was not 
until the thirtieth that I find this entry: 


The katydids have finally ceased. One by 
one, these last cool nights, they have been 
growing silent in the apple trees, just as the 
candles disappear in the Farewell Symphony. 
Last night, when the stars sparkled frostily, 
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but one was left, I heard him bravely fiddling 
as I opened my chamber window. To-night 
even he is silent, and a north wind is whining 
in the maple by the house, and scuffling the 
leaves over the desolate garden. Winter is 
on the way. 


Long after the last katydid has ceased, 
however, twilight is heralded by an un- 
seen voice, in some seasons a lone voice, 
in others multiple—the voice of the 
great horned owl up the mountain. It is 
almost impossible to convey to one who 
has not lived close to a mountain an 
adequate sense of its omnipresence, 
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especially if its wall be abrupt, almost 
precipitous, and heavily timbered. You 
may seem to be unaware of it for hours 
at a time, but it is never really absent 
from your subconsciousness, and sooner 
or later it will speak to you with one of 
its many voices, voices of mystery drop- 
ping down from the heights. On many 
a still, starlit night, when the leaves of 
the orchard did not so much as rustle, I 
have heard the roar of the wind tearing 
through the hemlocks up there against 
the sky, and knew that in twenty-four 
hours at the most we should have rain. 


IN A MOONLIT GLADE THE WHIP-POOR-WILL’S CALL IS PURE MAGIC 
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It is an unfailing sign when 
“the mountain talks.”” On 
many a still night, too, in 
March, when the snow 
was melting and the 
streams were over full, 
have I stood in that pe- 
culiar, damp, steamy at- 
mosphere of thaw and 
heard the cliffs above me 
vocal with their water- 
falls. But of all the 
mountain voices those I 
love best are the calls of 
certain birds from its al- 
most inaccessible forest 
ravines and crags — the 
mournful hoot of the great 
horned owl in autumn 
and winter, the horns of 
the hermit thrushes in 


June, down-dropping mel- 
odies from an elfland or- 
chestra. 

This winter there is but 
one owl, where last year 


there were perhaps a 
dozen. Presumably the 
unusual mildness has held 
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ABOVE YOU THE SPEECH OF UNSEEN VOYAGERS GOING NORTH 


them in the north. In- 

deed, the season is conspic- 

uous for the absence of all kinds of birds, 
even chickadees. The one owl, however, 
is audible for a long distance. Sometimes 
he must be almost a mile away, in an 
air line, at the extreme summit of the 
shouldering cliffs, when he looks out 
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from his hemlock tree, sees the evening 
shadows swallowing up the valley, and 
utters his, “‘Whoo—whoo,—who-who!” 
—all on the same note, and mournful as 
a far-off steamboat whistle heard 
through fog and over a tossing green sea. 
The note is as chilling as the shadow of 
the great mountain itself, as cold as the 
snow-buried pastures—yet it is as sol- 
emn and lovely as they are, too, with the 
chill and chiseled beauty of the winter 
wilderness upon it. 

Not mournful at all, but brave and 
cheering, are the voices of jays and crows 
in winter, coming of a bitter morning 
from their refuge in the mountain pines 
to feed in the orchard or beside the 
brook. Four crows stay with us every 
year, and I have seen them blown down 
the gale over dazzling, drifted pastures, 
their feathers awry, their loud caws the 
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only sound in nature save the whistle 
of wind and hiss of blown snow powder. 
At such a time you find their voices 
sweet to the ear, even as you find the 
scream of the jays which are flashing 
blue in the naked orchard trees, that the 
song of nature may not be quite stilled 
drift the snow never so deep. 

There are certain voices in that song 
of nature which everybody knows and 
loves, yet which come from throats few 
ever see. How many, I wonder, of all 
the thousands who listen for the first 
shrill piping of the hylas, or Pickering 
frogs, in the spring, have ever seen one 
of the little fellows on the bank of his 
swamp run of water (or even in a road- 
side ditch), and watched his little bag- 
pipe work? For that matter, the number 
of people who have actually seen a whip- 
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poor-will is comparatively small. To 
some the whip-poor-will is excessively 
annoying. I had a neighbor once who 
got up at 2 a.m. and went out in his 
pajamas, with a shotgun, to kill one. 
He fired, and the bird ceased to sing. 
Then my neighbor went gleefully back 
to bed. He was just nodding off, when 
the whip-poor-will resumed operations 
on a tree even nearer his window! Their 
voices are strangely loud, and the rapid- 
ity with which they can utter and re- 
utter their call, without apparently even 
pausing for breath, is astonishing. Curi- 
ous, too, is their sense of time. One 
“ame once to a tree limb close to my 
chamber window every night for weeks 
between 3 and 3.15 a.m. In all that time 
there was never more than a fifteen- 
minute variation in his arrival. He de- 
parted when I threw a 
shoe. But the next night 
he was always back. I 
thought this perhaps an 
isolated phenomenon, un- 
til I found that Samuel 
Scoville, Jr., had record- 
ed an exactly similar ex- 
perience. Such experi- 
ences, to be sure, do not 
tend to endear the whip- 
poor-will to man. But 
in his more appropriate 
(and generally more ac- 
customed) setting of wild 
shrubbery or _ pasture 
edge or some spot by a 
forest pond or in a glade 
soaked perhaps’ with 
moonlight, his ringing 
call is pure magic, a dis- 
embodied voice proclaim- 
ing the joy of summer 
starlight. 

A disembodied voice! 
Have you ever—but of 
course you have — been 
wakened some May 
morning by the familiar 
song of birds which were 
not there the day before 
—the piping flute of the 
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white - throated — spar- 
row, perhaps? They 
came in the night, of 
course, or perhaps in 
the very early hours 
when the world was still 
sunk in twilight, but up 
aloft, on their aerial 
highways, the first sun 
shafts were streaming. 
But have you ever 
arisen before they 
awakened you, when 
the dawn sky was still 
flecked thick with 
clouds that drifted, it 
may be, across the face 
of a dying moon, and 
heard in the hush, far, 
far above you, the 
speech of unseen voyag- 
ers going north? Itisa 
strange, a memorable 
sensation, to look into 
the blank of sky while 
your ears tell you that 
the aerial migration is 
winging past. Perhaps, 
with a glass, you can 
pick out the specks 
against a rosy cloud or 
the moon disk. Birds, 
it may be no larger than a humming 
bird, hundreds of them, thousands of 
them, all the spring, threading their 
way for endless miles by the gleam of a 
river far below, the dark patch of a 
mountain forest, the haze and glow of a 
town—straight sometimes to last year’s 
nest! When their little voices drop from 
the mist or the darkness, bearing a mes- 
sage of their passing, it is a poor soul 
indeed which does not thrill in answer, 
and in answer to the sweet twitter of 
some flock of tiny warblers no less than 
the heroic clang of the Canada geese, 
flying in battle formation with a sound 
like the dragging of a chain over some 
vast corrugation of the air. How we 
children used to rush for an open space 
when we heard the call of the geese aloft! 
Living inland now, I see them far less 
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often (and probably, alas, there are far 
fewer to see). But late this autumn, at 
about four of a gray November after- 
noon, I heard once more the old, familiar 
clang. Some fifty geese, in a streaming 
V, were going over, following the north 
and south ridge of the mountain. They 
almost disappeared to the south, then 
suddenly wheeled, broke formation, got 
into double line again, and went back 
exactly as they had come, vanishing into 
the north. It seemed as if they had 
taken one look into Connecticut and 
suddenly decided the northland was 
preferable. Later I saw records of other 
flocks doing the same thing. Presumably 
the mildness of the season must have 
had something to do with their indeci- 
sion. 

There are no loons to laugh on my 
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mountain, though there is a little pond 
at the two-thousand-foot level. I am 
sorry for that, for the laughter of a loon 
over some mist-haunted, lonely lake is 
a never-to-be-forgotten sound, 
unearthly. But we have bitterns in the 


almost 
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swamps at the base of the mountain in 
spring, pausing on their way north to 
tantalize me into rising when I hear 
them and going out through grass still 
hidden in the blanket of night fog, to try 
to catch a glimpse of them. But they 
have eyes, too, and I am far more con- 
spicuous than they are, so that they see 
me coming from afar and stop their 
booming gurgitations. With no sound to 
aid me, I might easily walk upon one 
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without seeing him, so protectively col- 
ored is he. In fact, I seldom achieve any- 
thing by my early rising but wet feet. 
Another noise we hear on the mountain 
—less often now, I think, than of old, 
perhaps because our chestnuts have died 
of the blight —is the 
peculiar quavering call 
of the ’coons. There be 
those whose passion is 
hunting ’coons, with a 
dog and lantern, on 
chill autumn nights; 
and to all such the bay 
of the dog as he trees 
his ‘coon is sweet music. 
It isn’t to me. The 
dog’s nose has sniffed 
away the mystery. But 
on such a night, with- 
out even a lantern to 
aid my steps, I like to 
listen in the forest for 
the crackle of branches 
or crunch of dead leaves 
that mean some animal 


is snooping about, un- 


seen, upon his secret 
business, or to hear far 
off, or in a near-by tree, 
the voice of a 
conveying to other 
woodland folk some 
message I cannot even 
Indeed, one has 
only to take his car out 
on our country roads 
at night, to touch the 
mystery of the wild 
folk, for if he drives 
slowly and watches the 
borders of the road ahead of him, he will 
be rewarded again and again with tiny 
twin gleams and glints of light from the 
underbrush—the eyes of mice or other 
animals peering into his oncoming lamps. 
Once, indeed, I thought another car was 
coming toward me a long way off, and 
what was my surprise to see, a moment 
later, peering from a slight bend in the 
road, the eyes of an animal. A hint of 
the head, before it slunk back into the 
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bushes, suggested a fox. Probably it 
was. 

Of all our mountain’s voices, of course, 
the loveliest is the song of the hermit 
thrush, the nightingale of North Amer- 
ica who sings in the deep, cool northern 
woods. On our particular mountainside, 
however, the forest is so upended that 
its very floor is a sounding board, and 
on a still June evening we go out to the 
edge of the slope, where we ourselves are 
still in the open, and can see the forest 
spread out above us, climbing to the 
sweet pink sky. Listen! Close to us, in a 
stand of dark hemlocks, the elfin horn! 
A pause; then, far off and faint, the 
ghost of melody, drops down from a crag 
above another burst of song. From a 
hidden ravine in the middle distance two 
hermits sing. Then, close by once more, 
his grace notes audible, the ringing 
sweetness of his voice thrilling us, the 
first musician answers. Now, all up and 
down the mountainside, the vesper sym- 
phony is sounding; the most delicate, 
the most musical, the most ecstatic and 
yet the subtlest and purest sound in all 
the world! 

It is midwinter as I write. To-day was 
bitterly cold, after a warm, wet spell. 
We went out to the road long after dark, 
to see a young moon that was settling 
down the west into the black lacework of 
the summit pines. The chill world was 
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almost bare of snow, and silent as a 
deserted ruin—or so I thought till our 
voices were hushed and we listened for 
some speech from the mountain. Yes, 
there was a voice! Somewhere up in the 
pasture the recent thaw had opened a 
new spring. In the winter stillness we 
could hear the soft gurgle of the water 
gushing forth, and the tinkle of it as it 
ran away over frozen ground. Then, 
suddenly, there was a second voice, from 
the old pear orchard above the road. It 
quavered out on the night like the distil- 
lation into sound of chill moon and 
black mountain and winter loneliness. 
“Whoo - 00 - 00 - 00 - 00 - 00 - 00!” said 
the screech owl. I answered him, and 
immediately he responded. It was too 
dark and wet in the old orchard, how- 
ever, to seek him out. Probably he was 
sitting rather snug in some old stub hole, 
his big eyes at the opening, staring 
forth. When we went back to the 
warmth of our fires, his voice followed 
us, however, even it seemed a little pro- 
testingly that we were leaving him 
alone. Later, after I had raised my 
window for the night, I heard him once 
again before I dropped to sleep, like the 
disembodied voice of the frozen forest 
loneliness, and the sound was beautiful 
as winter loneliness is beautiful, and I 
thought my mountain spoke better than 
cities with their roar. 
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BY 


NOWING Brissac’s routine, I 

guessed that I should find him 
with the Figaro open at the interview 
with Marguerite Leloir when I went 
round to his place at eleven o’clock. 

Already at that hour half the world 
had interrupted its breakfast to exclaim 
over the pathos and the nobility of that 
interview. No less than three persons 
had spoken of it to me, saying they 
thought it the most touching and beau- 
tiful thing they had ever heard; they 
wondered if she would go back to the 
stage; they understood that I had the 
distinction of a personal acquaintance 
with Marguerite Leloir—a distinction 
really rare, since in these last years she 
had seemed to become, for the public 
at least, so like a bright, beautiful myth, 
believed in, but never seen. 

The fact was that I knew her almost 
as little as they. The idea came from 
my long friendship with Brissac, who 
had lived neighbor to Marguerite Leloir 
every summer for years, and I had 
sometimes been his guest. . . . 

I was right about Brissac’s routine. 
At eleven o’clock I climbed his stairs in 
the Rue du Bac. There he sat, the 
Figaro spread out before him, and his 
breakfast coffee cooling in the cup. 

“You have seen it?” he asked, turn- 
ing the paper toward me when I came in. 

I nodded. “What do you think?” 

To my surprise he threw back his head 
and burst out laughing, as if the thing 
were a tremendous joke. 

* Magnifique!” he cried. “‘Superbel’”’ 
Then, as abruptly as he had begun, he 
broke off laughing, and sat there a mo- 
ment, reminiscent and grave. “She was 
always superbe,” he said. “She cannot 
help it, you know.” 
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“*She’s ironical, of course?” I asked. 

“She is an artist,” said Brissac, “and 
artists are born with a hunger for per 
fection—for completion—which they are 
forever trying to satisfy. So—she has 
become involved in this stupid, this 
ridiculous, affair—but with a gesture, 
with a single word, she has made of it” 
(he flicked the interview with the back 
of his hand) “‘a masterpiece!” 

The words had a curiously familiar 
sound, as if I had somewhere heard him 
say them before; and at his added, “‘ No, 
she could never have done any less,”’ it 
came suddenly back to me. That was 
the very thing he had said on the memor- 
able night years ago when we saw Mar- 
guerite Leloir playing “Ephene.” The 
same tone, the enthusiasm, the iden- 
tical words. Only then it had been the 
play which was “stupid and ridiculous” 
and which she had made “a master- 
piece.” 

We were hardly the only ones for 
whom that interview revived the mem- 
ory of that time—not so long ago, after 
all; fifteen years would cover it, I think. 
For everyone who had the fortune to see 
her at all must remember how Mar- 
guerite Leloir fairly burst upon the 
theatrical world—a truly great tragic 
actress at nineteen. If she had not mar- 
ried Ravelles, there is little doubt that 
she would have become the most famous 
tragedienne of her day. As it was, she 
became what the world considered even 
greater than that; she became Mme. 
Ravelles, wife of the Master, companion 
of that great poet’s solitude. And it is 
because her fame was so quickly ab- 
sorbed in his, her star reduced to the 
magnitude of a satellite, that it was 
necessary to revive the memories of that 
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time before the Master came; of that 
time when critics and public spoke of 
her as “Leloir,” and prophesied the 
greatness of her fame. 

You remember the story of how Thie- 
bault, the Paris manager, discovered her 
playing in some obscure provincial thea- 
ter, and brought her with him to Paris, 
where, after a week’s rehearsal, he deter- 
mined not to waste her upon minor 
parts, but arranged instead to present 
her at once in a series of classic roles. 
A foolhardy venture, people said—a girl 
out of a convent—but Thiebault knew 
his business better than they. And, as if 
to show how sure he was, he chose for 
her first appearance “‘Ephene”’—a clas- 
sic meriting, if ever a classic did, all the 
neglect that has been accorded it—and 
certainly a choice to court disaster for 
any manager. But there, too, Thiebault 
proved himself right, although, in the 
light of her triumph, any play not en- 
tirely trivial might have served as well. 

By some chance Brissac and I were 
present at that unforgetable premiére. 
The theater was filled with the usual 
brilliant first-night audience, prepared to 
be bored, but come out of loyalty to 
Thiebault, who had entertained them 
royally in the past—the fashionables of 
Paris filling the boxes with color, with 
movement, with the richness of jewels 
and rare exotic scents; celebrities; pro- 
fessionals; students; and here and there 
white-haired antiquaries, savants, in- 
terested in the revival of anything an- 
cient and Greek; and the critics, present 
because it was in the day’s work, but 
lounging unhappily in their seats and 
looking as if they had already written 
the reviews that would appear in the 
next day’s press. 

So they sat through the whole of that 
long and perplexing first scene, and when 
the curtain fell the audience stirred lan- 
guidly, a few moved out of their seats, 
and talked commonplaces, small talk, as 
if they had met in a drawing-room, not 
mentioning what had been going on on 
the stage, since the drama does not 
really begin until the second scene and 
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the appearance of Ephene. Nowhere 
the sound of controversy, the sharp 
staccato note that is the voice of the 
Parisian audience caught and stirred. 
They were courteous, patient, just a 
little bored. At the signal bell they set- 
tled to their seats again. 

The curtain rose in silence and dis- 
closed the solitary figure of a woman 
standing immobile as a statue against 
the shallow steps that led across the back 
of the stage. At sight of that motionless 
figure a tension ran through the house 
from galleries to pit, and what had been 
a multitude of separate individuals be- 
came, in an instant, a single entity—an 
audience. Fixed in the very attitudes of 
boredom, they remained with every 
faculty strained and focused upon that 
strange new figure of Ephene. . . . The 


magic of that moment is with me still; 
the rigid hush of the theater, and the 
realization that came to me of how 
through her the long and bewildering 
scene that had gone before was suddenly 
clear and meaningful, because in it they 
had spoken of her. 


It had led to her— 
to this moment—and that was sufficient 
reason for any scene. 

She did not move. Her robe fell 
straight to her feet in sculptured folds. 
She was still without effort, as a statue 
is still—yet with a strange effect of ex- 
pectancy. She faced us without seeing, 
wrapped in expectation of some ap- 
proach. 

Presently, from the right a trumpet 
sounded, and a procession began to 
emerge, and silently, with bent heads 
and downcast eyes to pass before her, 
continued to pass, to pass and disappear 
at the left. And as they passed a superb 
and compassionate dignity seemed to 
mount in her who watched. One cannot 
explain the secret of how such things are 
done; one can only remember the emo- 
tions they produce. 

When the very last of the procession 
had passed and disappeared from sight, 
she continued to stand so, holding that 
strange new dignity until the sense, the 
very vibration of their passing had died 
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away. It was the moment for the solilo- 
quy which begins, “Like slaves, heads 
bowed, and eyes upon the earth, they pass: 
Yet in them courage sleeps, unroused . 

I think there was no one in that audi- 
ence who did not fear to hear her speak, 
who did not fear that the magic would be 
dispelled. But at the sound of her 
first word an electric thrill swept through 
the audience. Her voice issued from her 
lips as from the lips of an oracle—full of 
mysterious portent, of beauty, of au- 
thority. 

From that moment her triumph was 
assured. 

It was amazing how she was able to 
invest with meaning the slightest move- 
ment, the most indifferent word. Pauses 
which had seemed hitherto mere breaks 
in the text seemed now to crystallize 
moments of beauty which would have 
been destroyed by speech. 

She moved before us, neither young 
nor old—ageless as Art. 

At the end of the act a clamor arose, 
a clamor so loud that, except for the 


applause which preceded it, one might 
have imagined it an audience cheated 


and angered and in revolt. They poured 
into aisles, foyer, promenades; every- 
where the sharp staccato note, the ex- 
cited controversy of praise, the gesture 
by which Parisians add to the superla- 
tive adjective. And after each suc- 
ceeding act it was the same. 

Even the end of the drama itself, 
which had always seemed as if the poet 
had tired of his dramatic scheme, and so 
had left off writing before he had come 
to the impending tragedy or a culmina- 
tion of any sort—even that was no longer 
a mere casual ending, a whim of the 
poet’s flagging muse. It was an ending 
enigmatic if you will, but immensely 
significant, suggestive, as a broken col- 
umn suggests completion in a way com- 
pletion itself could never do. An illu- 
sion, of course, but one of those lasting 
illusions which only great artists are 
able to produce. 

It was when the curtain had fallen 
on the last scene, and the applause had 
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at last died away, that Brissac, reaching 
for his coat, said, with an air of abrupt 
finality, “It is a stupid, ridiculous play 
. . . and she has made of it—a master- 
piece!” 

Until late that night we sat at a table 
in the Café du Panthéon, drinking a 
much more expensive wine than we could 
afford (we were students then) and talk- 
ing out our enthusiasm. And the nex! 
morning we looked excitedly for the re 
views. 

“Who was she?”’ the first critic began 
“A question no one dared even to ask 
She was Ephene herself, come back to 
rebuke us for our long neglect. Perhaps 
her creator, wearied of hearing us praise 
his lesser but more obvious works, bade 
her come back to reveal to us what since 
last night we know to be the noblest 
and the subtlest of that great poet’s 
tragedies.” 

Even the critics, you see, had fallen 
prey to that illusion of form, of comple- 
tion, with which she had managed to 
invest the play. Hers was one of those 
rare successes in which, so far as I know, 
there was not a single dissenting voice. 

We saw her often after that—every 
role, I think, of the series in which she 
appeared. She was, indeed, our great 
enthusiasm of that year. And no matter 
what she played, her magic was the 
same. That is, standing straight and 
motionless before her audience, she was 
invariably able to produce in them a pro- 
found and mysterious emotion beyond 
the mere action and the words. 

Fair and nobly modeled, she had none 
of the uncertain outlines of youth; one 
might have said that the perfection of 
her body had somehow produced the 
perfection of her art, if the opposite were 
not so often true as to make the asser- 
tion absurd. 

To be sure, at that early age, hers was 
purely an unconscious art. She knew in- 
stinctively how far a gesture should go, 
how long a silence should endure—the 
value of the static pose. She wore 
straight, flowing robes, clear in color, 
perfect in line, but without elaboration 
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or detailed decoration, such as the mag- 
nificent robes of great actresses are 
thought to be. She had not reached the 
time of riches and sophistication when 
her costumes would be marvelously fin- 
ished, finely embellished and stitched, 
embroidered expensively in ways invisi- 
ble to the audience. But they were 
magnificent in their effect, just as her 
acting was already true in its outline, 
sure in its structure and form—while she 
had not yet embellished it with the 
subtle embroideries and jeweled incrus- 
tations of experience. She had greatness 
first; the embellishment could come in 
its own time. 

So the season passed, the star of Mar- 
guerite Leloir ascending steadily. 

A curious thing, as I think of it now, 
was that, notwithstanding the popular- 
ity of her success, she was seen nowhere 
in public except at the theater. It was 
understood that under the direction of 
Thiebault she lived a life as cloistered as 
any convent girl. No stories were whis- 
pered ‘about her in the cafés and on the 
boulevards, except the piquant one that 
she had never been in love. 


And then the Master came. At the 
beginning of the second season Thiebault 
announced the production of a great 
poetic drama by Ravelles, with Leloir 
in the title role. It proved to be 
“Frédégonde,”’ the first work which the 
Master had consented to have com- 
mercially produced. His name alone in- 
sured success—for even then his follow- 
ers had begun to constitute a “school” 
in every land where books are read. And 
with Leloir—the result, of course, is 
history. A fortune for Thiebault, a 
triumph for Leloir, another fortune, 
and added fame, if that were possible, 
for Ravelles. It silenced those last few 
of his critics who maintained that he 
wrote for the library, but never for the 
stage. As to myself, that marvelously 
beautiful production of “Frédégonde”’ 
convinced me that Ravelles was drama- 
tist first and poet afterward. But then 
I was one of the small and uninitiate 
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minority for whom the Master had never 
quite revealed himself. The world spoke 
of inner meanings, esoteric essences too 
subtle for the unattuned to grasp. And 
when even the minority proclaimed its 
enthusiasm for “ Frédégonde,”’ the world 
revenged itself by exclaiming at once: 
“Ah! The one obvious thing he has ever 
done! Beautiful, of course—better than 
anyone else can do—but obvious—ob- 
vious!” 

Whether the Master also shared this 
view I do not know. He was silent on 
this as on all matters of public curiosity. 
““A man’s work,” said he in one of his 
rare interviews, “is its own commentary. 
An artist’s only concern is to make of 
himself a clear crystal to reflect the 
truth.” He would deliver no opinions; 
he would not talk of himself. He lived a 
life of seclusion, appearing seldom in the 
capital. Yet he denied any modesty in 
all this. ‘An austere devotion,” he said, 
“is a necessity of the creative life.” 

Photographs which appeared as fron- 
tispiece to his books showed an unex- 
pectedly robust physique, a handsome 
and unlined face. Yet I had had no 
sense of the actuality of those photo- 
graphs. They had always seemed to me 
—I cannot tell wliy—like early like- 
nesses of a man grown old and famous 
since, which had something to do, no 
doubt, with my surprise at discovering, 
when his photograph appeared in the 
journals with Leloir, how young a man 
he really was. Thirty-six was given 
as the Master’s age; Marguerite Leloir 
was twenty-one. 

It was just at the end of the long and 
brilliant season of “Frédégonde” that 
their marriage was announced. At once 
the beauty and inevitability of a ro- 
mance between those two was apparent 
to the world. It was a matter for wonder 
that no one had seemed to think of it 
before. But even the romance seemed 
lost in that kind of radiant obscurity 
which surrounded the Master’s personal 
life. The press, lacking those details 
dear to the public heart, was inspired to 
the most eulogistic eloquence. They 
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foresaw a future of increasingly brilliant 
productions for the two—he as poet 
author, she as star; he as creator, she as 
interpreter. Thiebault, it was rumored, 
was making ambitious plans. 

Meanwhile, after the closing perform- 
ance of “ Frédégonde,” the Master and 
his bride left Paris for Miragarde, the 
Master’s retreat at Avicenne, where it 
was understood they would rest and 
spend their honeymoon. | 

During the summer “ Frédégonde,” in 
book form, exquisitely printed and 
bound in the uniform edition of his other 
works, was displayed in booksellers’ 
windows everywhere. Already it had 
been translated into three different lan- 
guages. It was plain that the Master 
could retire from the world without in 
the least diminishing his fame. 

September came, and the beginning 
of the season’s activity in the theater. 
Not, however, until October and No- 
vember had come and passed was the 
absence of Leloir particularly remarked. 
Thiebault gave out a list of his 
plans in which neither the name of 
Ravelles nor of Marguerite Leloir pa- 
peared. Perhaps, said the wise ones, 
the Master is at work upon a new play 
which she is waiting for. But as the sea- 
son advanced that expectation, too, 
drifted slowly out of mind. 

In the spring Ravelles published a new 
poetical work, a long philosophical dia- 
logue in blank verse. It was displayed in 
booksellers’ windows beside “Frédé- 
gonde.”” It appeared on the drawing- 
room tables of the fashionable worid, 
and on the little bedside tables of the 
humbler devotees. And all of these pro- 
fessed their relief that the Master had 
not fallen to the lure of the easier and 
more obvious success of the theater, but 
had returned to the pure spring of the 
inner life. 


It was five years later that I first 


visited Brissac at Avicenne. When he 
had written the summer before, saying 
that he had bought the house, the name 
had seemed to have some indistinct asso- 
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ciation in my mind. But not until I was 
in the train and on my way there did it 
occur to me that Avicenne was the home 
of M. and Mme. Ravelles. 

Twice during the years that had 
elapsed there had been a brief two 
weeks’ revival of “Frédégonde”’ in the 
interest of some national charity, and 
each time Marguerite Leloir had evoked 
the old magic, worked the same un- 
escapable spell. But, except for those 
two brief appearances, neither the 
Master nor Marguerite Leloir had 
emerged from their retreat at Avicenne. 
At least, not publicly, not in their capac- 
ity as celebrities. There may have been 
journeys, comings and goings, of which 
the initiates were aware. But I was 
never one of them. With the single ex- 
ception of “‘Frédégonde,”’ the Master’s 
work remained unrevealed to me. But, 
then, I have never had a really catholic 
taste in literature. 

Yet, now that I was on my way 
toward Avicenne, approaching, so to 
speak, the sacred abode, I was aston- 
ished to discover that I had, in spite of 
my indifference, always thought of it as 
a place of light, inhabited by two lumi- 
nous presences, and from which (so the 
picture had actually dwelt in my sub- 
conscious imagination) a kind of reful- 
gence shed outward to all parts of the 
earth. My surprise at this discovery 
brought presently to the surface of my 
memory an article I had once seen in an 
illustrated review, which may have ac- 
counted for the impression which had 
persisted ever since. The writer told of 
the idyllic life of M. and Mme. Ravelles 
in their retreat—a life of rigorous sim- 
plicity, secluded from the world, de- 
voted only to beauty and to art. He told 
how Madame Ravelles, “who was the 
actress Marguerite Leloir” (so soon 
is the reminder needed; so short is 
fame!) occupied herself in the simple 
household duties at Miragarde. There 
were servants, of course, faithful ser- 
vitors, but it was Madame Ravelles her- 
self who daily carried the Master’s noon- 
day meal of fruit and milk and bread 
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into the garden where the Master 
worked in the sun. There was a picture, 
an illustration, of a bit of the garden at 
Miragarde. A white, graveled walk, 
bordered with wind flowers opened in 
full bloom, and at the farther end of the 
walk a vague, white-clad figure—pre- 
sumably Madame Ravelles. A strong 
effect of sunlight pervaded the picture, 
which fitted perfectly into my symbolic 
image of the place of light. 

“At any rate,” I said to myself, “it 
will be interesting to see for myself. 
Avicenne is only a village; Brissac prob- 
ably knows them well.” 

I was, however, hardly prepared next 
day for the immediacy of Miragarde. 

My train had arrived at noon, and 
Brissac and I had driven out from the 
station in an open carriage drawn by a 
shaggy, but sure-footed, old horse. It 
was a jewel of a day—warm, brilliant 
sunlight, delicate air, the freshness of 
flowers, of the green earth, and the in- 
finite benediction of blue sky. The road 
wound slowly upward on long, gracious 
slopes, past orchards and gardens fra- 
grant and colorful. Brissac was in high 
spirits, and whenever I exclaimed at the 
beauty of the country through which we 
passed, he would say: 

‘But wait! You shall see, it is I who 
have the view!” 

His house lay off to the left, and be- 
yond, on what seemed an eminence of 
its own, a good’ twenty minutes’ drive 
from the station behind the easy-gaited 
old horse. It came into sight, a dark 
pile on the brow of the last incline, as we 
rounded a curve which seemed suddenly 
to leave the world below. We ap- 
proached from the rear, climbing sharply 
up the steep ascent, and came to the 
house, looking cool and hospitable with 
its deep verandas and open windows and 
doors. Brissac’s old servant Aurélie 
came out to welcome me, and to say 
that déjeuner had been kept waiting 
twenty minutes at least. 

“But first,” said Brissac, “the feast 
pour les yeux.” 

He led the way into an open hall, and 


through to the front of the house, 
where, before we had reached the open 
door, I had caught a glimpse of some 
brilliance beyond. We passed through 
the door, and there suddenly before us 
lay the vast sunlit expanse of the sea. A 
million glittering points of light rose out 
of it, almost for the moment blinding me. 
It must have been more than a mile 
away, yet all the earth between was 
drowned in light. There seemed to be 
nothing, nothing whatever but light be- 
tween us and the dazzling azure sea. 

Brissac stood beside me enjoying his 
effect. 

“Well?” he said, after a little, tri- 
umphantly. 

I could only shake my head. “And 
you have this all to yourself!” I said. 

“Except for my neighbors there.” 

I followed the movement of Brissac’s 
hand, and, as if the gesture had produced 
it, there seemed to appear between us 
and the sea, on the level, sunlit space 
beyond Brissac’s garden and a little to 
the right, a white wall inclosing a square, 
and inside the square a long, low struc- 
ture also of white—a suggestion of 
white-graveled walks—of white flowers 
which, as my eyes accustomed them- 
selves to the closer view, showed colors 
like the reflections of prismatic lights— 
and pale trees, silver and sage, drowned 
in the bright mist of the air. It lay there, 
inclosed in its square, all white and 
vaguely defined, and unreal, like a 
mirage between us and the sea. 

“What place is it?” I asked. 

“Oh, that,” said Brissac, “is the cele- 
brated Miragarde.” 

It was not until days afterward, and 
I had seen the light fade and grow and 
fade again on the white walls of Mira- 
garde, that I could convince my sense of 
its reality. I had passed with Brissac 
along the road that led beyond it to the 
sea; had laid my hand on the sun- 
warmed wall, and had caught more than 
one glimpse of Madamé Ravelles moving 
along the white-graveled walks; I had 
even seen, through the gate at the foot 
of Brissac’s garden, the Master himself 
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at work at his table in the morning 
sun. 

And Brissac had told me all that he 
knew of his neighbors, although at first 
when I had demanded to know why he 
had told me nothing about them in his 
letters, he said, ““There was nothing to 
tell.” 

“Are they really,” I asked, “as dull 
as that?” 

Brissac smiled. “I have often won- 
dered that myself,” he said. ‘‘ They live 
in seclusion, you know.” 

I suppose we are always astonished to 
learn that the world’s conception of the 
life of a celebrity is true, particularly 
when that conception had seemed so 
unreal—so, to me, nearly absurd—as 
this seclusion of the master and mistress 
of Miragarde. 

They received no visitors, went no- 
where themselves. After almost two 
years not a single word had passed be- 
tween them and Brissac, a fact which, if 
you knew the charm and friendliness of 
Brissac, would seem as remarkable as it 
did to me. When they met by chance, 
as it was inevitable they sometimes 
should, they would bow, all three, 
gravely and politely, and pass on. 

““And remember,” said Brissac, “it 
has been like this for five years. A little 
appalling, is it not, to think of Mar- 
guerite Leloir, who could have the world 
at her feet.” 

“Perhaps she finds this compensation 
enough; there are women like that—”’ 

“Marguerite Leloir is not a woman 
like that,” said Brissac. 

“Ts it true,” I asked, remembering the 
article in the illustrated review, “that 
she carries his midday lunch to him in 
the garden every day?” 

“With the utmost humility,” said 
Brissac, and repeated it as if to make it 
more credible, “the utmost humility.” 

“*She—believes in him, then—” 

Brissac looked at me sidewise under 
lowered lids; and after a moment, as if 
merely adding to an answer already 
made, he said: “It is amazing, the fol- 
lowing of that man. Imagine—people 
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are always coming here—people of every 
sort—like pilgrims to Mecca, from every- 
where—from Paris, London, America. . . . 
And for what? Perhaps—I do not know 
—perhaps they hope for a single word 
from the lips of the great man himself. . . . 

“They receive no one, no strangers 
are admitted inside the gates of Mira- 
garde. And yet—it is incredible—is their 
ardor cooled? Are they disappointed, 
angry? No... not at all. ... The 
Master is inaccessible. . . . The Master 
is sacred. . . . He is too great to be seen 
by ordinary men. . . . I do believe they 
are as pleased as if he had asked them 
to dine. . . . I have talked with them. 
They sometimes stop here to ask ques- 
tions of me.” 

“And what do you tell them?” 

“T tell them nothing, for I have noth- 
ing to tell. I say, ‘ Yes, that is his house. 
. . . No, the Master is seldom seen.’” 

“You help keep it up, then?” 

“Yes,” said Brissac—“‘yes, I suppose 
I do.” 


On the third evening of my stay we 
came unexpectedly face to face with the 
master and mistress of Miragarde. We 
had been for a long walk by the sea, and 
were coming home by the road that led 
past Miragarde at dusk. The light was 
soft and clear, and the quiet melancholy 
that pervades the world at that hour 
seemed to bring into gentle and friendly 
relief the white wall along which we 
passed. 

As we neared the gate there was a dull 
click of an iron lock, and there emerged 
almost directly before us, looking star- 
tlingly substantial and real, M. and 
Mme. Ravelles, he in a velvet jacket, 
and she wrapped in a long gray-blue 
cape. We were so close that they paused 
and stood aside to let us go by—a mo- 
ment or two at most, and yet in that 
time I had an impression of those two 
which no other impression can erase. I 
was startled again to see how robust, 
how young, how earthly the Master was. 
He wore no hat, and the velvet jacket 
gave him an intimate, neighborly air— 
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yet he only bowed politely and in silence, 
as the rest of us did, with hardly a look 
even of recognition for Brissac in his 
eyes. His face, large and smooth, had 
upon me the curious, instantaneous 
effect of an over-retouched photograph 

. . and revealed as little of the man 
beneath. 

I was prepared, somewhat at least, for 
the beauty of Madame Ravelles; and it 
was with the strange sensation of seeing 
Ephene or Frédégonde standing before 
me in the flesh that I saw her in the 
first moment of her appearance there. 
The same unconscious nobility of line, 
the same instinctive lift of the head. 
She was tall, of equal height with the 
Master himself, and with her pure blond 
coloring, the pale heavy hair, and the 
creamy pallor of her skin, her beauty 
might even have seemed as aloof and 
impersonal as one of those legendary 
heroines, if it had not been for her eyes. 
I had remembered them as blue, but 
now that I was within a few feet of her 
I saw that they were a deep, vivid 
violet, of so unusual a shade that they 
took away from the classical quality of 
her beauty, and gave it a strangeness 
and an intensity of its own. It may have 
been the color of the cloak she wore, or 
the fading evening light that gave that 
deep, soft color to her eyes; and Imay 
only have imagined that there was rest- 
lessness in their depths. 

Yet when we had passed, and they had 
gone on slowly in the direction from 
which we had come, I could not help 
remembering that not in the rest of her, 
but in her eyes, had lain the secret of 
some contrast that had made itself felt— 
the contrast between her face and his. 
Hers was, for all of her cool and quiet 
dignity, the face of a young and beau- 
tiful woman, with life to live. The 
Master was, after all, older than she; 
there was the difference between them 
of something unsaid and something said. 
I could not tell why his expression had so 
irritated me. Knowing his life and his 
fame, if one of his own disciples had been 
asked to picture him, he would doubtless 
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have drawn him exactly as he was. For 
he had the calm, unlined face of phi- 
losophers, sometimes of saints, and, as 
Brissac reminded me, “also sometimes 
of fools.” 

Well, Brissac had never been a disciple 
of Ravelles, and now, for no other reason 
than the smooth placidity of that face, I 
understood perfectly what might other- 
wise have seemed the unwarranted im- 
plication of his attitude. I understood 
why he had said it was “a little appall- 
ing” to think of Marguerite Leloir 
“like this.” 

“Of course,”’ I said, “‘there is only one 
reason why a woman gives up a career 
and exiles herself from the world... . 
She must be in love with him.” 

“No,” said Brissac, as if he had long 
ago dismissed that idea. “‘No, I do not 
believe that Madame Ravelles has ever 
been in love.” 

“Well, then, why does she stay?” 

“Shall I tell you what I think?” he 
said, with an abrupt and serious empha- 
sis. “‘I think, then, that she conceives 
of herself as cast for the role of Madame 
Ravelles.” 

“Oh, destiny, you mean?” 

“No, I do not mean destiny .. . 
too fatalistic a word. ... But, how 
shall I say? . . . It has not occurred 
to her that she could give it up—the 
role, you understand.” 

“You think she’s only acting, then?” 

*“No”—he shook his head—“I do not 
think she is acting. Not consciously, at 
any rate. I think she is Madame Ra- 
velles, as she was Ephene, or Frédé- 
gonde. . . . It did not occur to her to 
object to her part then . . . it does not 
occur to her now. She is the player, 
not the author, of her role.” 

“But some day,” said I, “surely some 
MS. n<" 

“Ah, some day,” said Brissac,, taking 
up the prophecy, “‘some day when she is 
neither so young nor so humble, she will 
find the role of Madame Ravelles— 


monotonous.” 


it is 


At the time, I think I considered 
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Brissac’s theory a little fanciful. But 
afterward I came to accept it as the only 
reasonable one. Not even love could 
have continued to hold her all those 
years. 

And the facts are there. She did stay 
on. 

As year followed year, and I came and 
went on my occasional visits to Avi- 
cenne, the vague, white-clad figure of 
Madame Ravelles could still be seen 
moving along the white-graveled walks 
of Miragarde, drowned in its perpetual 
sea of light. 

There were no rains at Avicenne in 
the summer months—no clouds in the 
sky; and more than once I wondered if 
so much radiance might not blind one a 
little, or at least obscure the richness of 
the world that lay beyond. I have heard 
it said that sunlight was a passion with 
Ravelles. Even in winter, if they left 
Miragarde, it was not to go to Paris with 
its cold and gloom, but south, to Algiers, 
sometimes to India. And summer saw 


them always at Miragarde. 


The record of those years is a curious 
one, and only now begins to shape itself 
into a readable brief for Brissac’s theory. 

So far as the world was concerned, 
Marguerite Leloir seemed to have 
passed forever into the bright oblivion of 
the Master’s personal life. It was no 
longer even remembered that she was 
Marguerite Leloir. 

Brissac and I were, during those years 
—so far as we ever knew, at least—her 
only audience. 

On my second visit to Avicenne, which 
took place two summers after the first, I 
found that my host and Madame Ravelles 
were on speaking terms. That is, when 
they met they would greet each other 
with an audible “ Bon jour, madame,” or 
“Bon jour, monsieur,” as they passed. 
And if Ravelles were with her he, too, 
would murmur a greeting, but inaudibly, 
with hardly a movement of his lips. 
Madame Ravelles had been surprised into 
speaking on the day of Brissac’s arrival 
that year, meeting him unexpectedly at 
the foot of the garden wall, and she had 


kept it up ever since, but a little as if it 
embarrassed her. Though it may have 
been, poor lady, that she looked upon 
her neighbor, in contrast with the rest 
of the world, as an old and familiar 
friend. But that was as far as the inti- 
macy ever progressed. 

Remember that, aside from her hus- 
band and the old couple who served 
them, she had no companions at Mira- 
garde. Not even a woman friend to 
gossip with. And, although now and 
then some great man would journey, by 
appointment, to see the Master at 
Avicenne, Brissac could remember only 
twice in all the years they lived neigh- 
bors there, to have seen women visitors 
at Miragarde. Once there had been an 
elderly celebrity, and his stout, middle- 
aged wife, who stayed a day and a night. 
And once there had come for three days a 
famous East Indian philosopher in robes 
and a turban, with his wife, a slim, lithe 
creature with a small head and a face 
as black as a negress, the daughter of 
some Indian potentate. She wore a sinu- 
ous, swathing garment of gold color with 
black sleeves, and her head was bound 
with a kerchief of green, figured silk. 
For three days she was everywhere, like 
a bright-plumaged bird caught in the 
white square, and her laugh floated, like 
the sound of a light, pretty bell, over the 
walls of Miragarde. 

Bizarre, exclusive, distinguished 
enough, but hardly fulfilling a woman’s 
need for people, friendships, change. 

There were times when it seemed in- 
credible that any woman should so 
immure herself, if it were not of her own 
free choice and willingly. I remember 
suggesting to Brissac that probably what 
made them seem so strange to us was 
that they were the only perfect example 
we had ever seen of true happiness. Bvt 
I didn’t believe it myself, and Brissac’s 
reply, that if that was true happiness he 
hoped never to see an example of it 
again, was exactly what I should have 
answered him. 

The fact was that I believed with 
Brissac that she had long ago found her 
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role most tragically “monotonous,” and 
that she struggled vainly to free herself. 
You may ask why she could not simply 
have left it, gone away; ‘and so, it would 
have seemed, she could. But there 
again Brissac’s theory came in. Mar- 
guerite Leloir could never, much as 
she disliked a part, have abandoned it 
by simply walking off the stage in the 
middle of the play. She would have to 
go on with it to its proper end. If it 
ended badly, she would do her best with 
that. She could not, struggle as she 
might, find power to change its course 
by a single scene, a line, a word. There 
was evidence, at least once, that she did 
try desperately and failed. 

A fantastic notion, if you will, but I 
believe it to be true. 

It was in about the tenth year of their 
marriage that Ravelles wrote his second 
piece for the theater. It was produced 
in the spring, with Madame Fresan in the 
title role. Madame Ravelles was not 
even mentioned for the part. 

I don’t know how much this had to 
do with it, or whether it had in reality 
anything at all, but it has always seemed 
to me that it must at least have brought 
home to her rather forcibly the situation 
into which she had allowed her life to 
drift, and have opened before her a vista 
of all the arid years to come. 

At any rate, it was the following 
autumn, when Brissac came back to 
town (I had missed going to Avicenne 
that year), that he told me about the 
poet Haviland, and his visit to Mira- 
garde. 

Haviland was the young American 
poet who just then was beginning to 
create so much stir. Brissac had known 
him years ago when he was a student in 
Rome on some kind of American scholar- 
ship for a year, and when, on the day of 
Haviland’s arrival at Avicenne, Brissac 
happened to be in the village and recog- 
nized his old acquaintance alighting 
from the train and inquiring the way to 
Miragarde, Brissac thought to do him 
a favor by telling him that no one was 
admitted there. He was astonished to 
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hear from Haviland that he was an 
invited guest for a week. 

It may have been that the Master 
wished to learn at first hand of that new 
movement whose leader Haviland was, 
or it may have been as his prospective 
peer that he asked the young man to 
come to Miragarde. As for Haviland, 
it was plain that his attitude was, in 
spite of his modernity and of his own 
new fame, the disciple come to visit the 
Master, and fully aware of the honor 
done. 

He was that curious American mixture 
of intensity, reticence, idealism, and a 
quite absurd desire to please; altogether 
a dynamic, attractive fellow, but pre- 
senting, no doubt, to a European what 
must have seemed at times a most para- 
doxical front. 

Twice Haviland called upon Brissac 
during the week of his stay. The first 
time quite casually, on Tuesday morn- 
ing, the day after his arrival, and during 
the Master’s working hours. He was 
filled with enthusiasm for Miragarde, for 
Madame Ravelles, whom he thought the 
most beautiful and gracious lady in the 
world, and for the idyllic life they lived. 
The Master had done him the honor of 
going on with his work as if no one were 
there. It was really delightful, Brissac 
said, to see how much sheer sensation he 
seemed to be getting out of just feeling 
himself under the same roof with the 
master and mistress of Miragarde. 

The second visit was on Friday, near 
the end of the week. He appeared 
abruptly, unexpectedly, and after a few 
futile attempts at casual conversation, 
astonished Brissac with the question as 
to why he “kept away” from the 
Ravelles. Brissac replied, of course, 
that it was no more his keeping away 
than theirs; that they kept away from 
everyone. And then Haviland, looking 
as if he wondered whether to believe that 
explanation or not, further astonished 
Brissac by the announcement that he 
had been put into the most embarrassing 
predicament, and that he had come to 
beg Brissac’s advice. First, however, he 
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wanted it understood that he should 
never have spoken of it to anyone if it 
hadn’t been that he felt sure he must 
have been, in some mysterious way, to 
blame. But he couldn’t, to save his life, 
think how. He had a notion that from 
the European point of view, he had com- 
mitted some breach, had let himself in 
for it, had himself created the situation 
—and yet, he still couldn’t reconcile 
what had happened with his idea of 
Madame Ravelles. 

What had happened, it seemed, was 
this. Haviland and Madame Ravelles 
had spent a good deal of time together, in 
the mornings especially when Ravelles 
was occupied with his work. He had 
found her charming in an unusual way; 
not talkative, indeed a good deal given 
to long silences, yet altogether so beau- 
tiful and so good a listener that he had 
never felt any awkwardness with her, al- 
though he could hardly say that the 
relationship established between them 
had had either the swiftness or the 
warmth of spontaneous friendship. It 
had been, on his part, chiefly an im- 
mense admiration; on hers, it had 
seemed the graciousness of a hostess to 
her guest. Certainly no more, although, 
Haviland confessed, it might have been 
merely her “foreignness,” of which he 
was always a little conscious from the 
first. And then, that morning, without 
preface or warning that he could discern, 
Madame Ravelles had, to his utter amaze- 
ment, made to Haviland a direct and 
deliberate advance, an advance which he 
had pretended at first to misunderstand, 
but it was no use. It was “as if,”” Havi- 
land said, “‘she had made up her mind 
to do it at any cost.” He was, Brissac 
said, extremely modest about it, and 
reticent. After his first incredulity was 
past, he had done, he said, the only thing 
it was possible for him to do; he had re- 
minded her, as gently as he could, that 
he was the Master’s friend. 

And at this, he said, Madame Ravelles 
had done the most unexpected thing. 
She had stood perfectly still a moment, 
looking at him, and then she began 
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slowly to nod her head, and a slow, curi- 
ous smile grew on her lips. 

““Yes,”’ she said—‘‘yes, so you are 
and I—am the Master’s wife.”’ She con- 
tinued to stand, while the slow smile 
turned bitter and faded from her lips. 
Then: “He will be expecting us now, 
perhaps. Will you go to him?” she said. 

And Haviland, bewildered, had left 
her, because he could see that she meant 
him to; that, suddenly, she could no 
longer bear to prolong the interview. 

She followed him in presently and 
went to her room; at noon she had ap- 
peared across the table from him exactly 
as if nothing had occurred. 

He had come to Brissac because he 
was so sure that he must have done 
something wrong, and he wanted to put 
it right. He wanted Brissac’s advice as 
to whether he ought to go away at once. 

Brissac, of course, could say none of 
the things that were in his mind. He 
could hardly, for instance, tell Haviland 
that he thought it the most pathetic 
thing he had ever known a woman to do; 
nor could he further strengthen the 
American’s belief in the peculiarity of 
the European code by saying that there 
are times in a woman’s life when only an 
infidelity can save her self-respect. In- 
stead he could only fall back upon his 
lack of acquaintance with Madame Ra- 
velles, assure the young man that the 
situation was one for which he was obvi- 
ously not responsible, since it must have 
had its origin in some other situation 
unknown to either of them, and advise 
him by all means to stay on until the end 
of the weck, taking his cue from Madame 
Ravelles’s attitude that noon. 

Which advice the young man took, 
stopping in on the day of his departure 
to thank Brissac again, though he went 
away more completely mystified than 
before. Never, by so much as an ex- 
pression or a word, had Madame Ra- 
velles referred again to the episode. 


It had failed, you see, her one absurd 
and pathetic attempt to take things into 
her own hands, to break the spell, to 
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change the course of the play for which 
she was cast+to step out of the part. 

And when that failed, I think she gave 
it up. Bound by those invisible chains, 
she resigned herself to her curious fate. 
She would go on playing Madame Ra- 
velles as it was written to the end. 

For two years then life went on as it 
had always gone at Miragarde. 

The Master was writing again for the 
theater. The last play had proved a 
great success. Nothing could stop or 
stay his destiny. They had gone up to 
Paris for the premiére, leaving immedi- 
ately afterward for Miragarde; and now 
again, two years afterward, ““M. and 
Mme. Ravelles occupied a box at the 
premiére”’ of the Master’s latest work. 

But this time they did not return to 
Miragarde. Spring passed and summer 
came, and still they did not appear. For 
the first time Miragarde was closed all 
year. More than ever, inclosed in its 


white square, it was like a mirage be- 
tween us and the dazzling sea. 
Where they were, M. and Mme. Ra- 


velles, no one seemed to know. In Paris? 
we wondered—they had certainly never 
betrayed much taste for Parisian life. 
Our guess was that they were some- 
where in the Orient, since their winter 
had been broken by the trip to Paris for 
the premiére. But this was mere con- 
jecture, and perhaps no one but Brissac 
and I had been aware that they were not, 
as usual, at Miragarde. They had sim- 
ply disappeared again, dissolved once 
more in that radiant obscurity of the 
Master’s personal life. 


The rest of the story you must know, 
if you were interested, as well as I, for 
it was out of that same obscurity, which 
had endured throughout the summer and 
on into the winter without a lift, that 
there came a month ago the amazing 
announcement which I am sure surprised 
no one more than me. M. and Mme. 
Ravelles had been granted a divorce! 

And then, directly on the heels of that 
announcement, another more surprising 
still. . . . The Master would shortly 
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marry Mlle. Toinette Ribeau! . . . Toi- 
nette Ribeau! A_ pretentious little 
actress who had played a small part in 
the Master’s last great work. She had no 
talent and no beauty; only a prettiness 
of a ringleted, superficial sort. But am- 
bition—ambition which saw the stage as 
a mere stepping-stone to more substan- 
tial heights . . . Toinette Ribeau! 

Well, this last news gave the lie to my 
conjecture set going by the first. It had 
been, after all, the Master, and not 
Madame Ravelles, as I had expected, who 
had written this climax to the play; 
who had, like an author too sure of his 
audience, relegated her role at last to 
this ignominious second place. 

Not a word of Madame Ravelles her- 
self, except the stereotyped interpolation 
that it would be remembered she was 
the actress, Marguerite Leloir—not, 
that is, until two days later, when the 
interview I have already spoken of came 
out. That brief interview which caused 
the world to exclaim over the beauty 
and the pathos of her sacrifice, and which 
gave to the final scene that incomparable 
illusion of romance and nobility. 

She had been found living in some 
obscure Paris hotel, and in response to 
their questioning she had simply bowed 
her beautiful head and said: “The Mas- 
ter’s genius belongs to the world. . . 
But he must have happiness to create. 

. So, this is his happiness. . . . The 
world needs him more than I.” 

That was all. But it was enough to 
dissolve the public in sentiment, and to 
fill it with renewed awe for the greatness 
of the man who could inspire such self- 
abnegating sacrifice. 

No wonder Brissac laughed. No won- 
der he cried out: “Magnifique! Su- 
perbe!” She was, as he said, the artist, 
who “could not have done any less.” 
And more characteristic than anything 
else was the way in which, by that in- 
stinctive artistry which realizes that no 
part can be greater than the whole, she 
contrived to make not simply her own 
part, but the whole “stupid, affair” 
seem rounded and significant. 
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It was exactly the illusion she had 
created on that night years ago for 
Ephene. It was exactly the illusion, 
one felt, she would always be able to 
create. And with a lighter, subtler 
touch; forin the years that had elapsed 
she ad atleast embellished her art with 
irony. 


There has been of late a persistent 
rumor that Marguerite Leloir will re- 
turn to the stage. Thiebault, they say, 
will present her in the fall in a medieval 
play; there are rumors of sumptuous 
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mountings, marvelous costumes, settings 
of great magnificence. | 

And, in spite of the fact that Thiebault 
seldom makes mistakes, in spite of my 
belief in Marguerite Leloir, I had mis- 
givings when first I heard this news. 
It was Brissac who told me—he had 
heard it first—and my misgivings voiced 
theniselves at once. I said that it so 
seldom did work out, an actress leaving 
the stage and coming back after so many 
years. .. 

“But Marguerite Leloir never really 
left it,” Brissac said. 


HARVEST 


BY MRS. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER 


REAT palaces they fill, the shapes that, myriad page on page, 
Hold safe for us and tangible our spirits’ heritage. 


But vaster far the treasuries elysian that contain 
ry’ ad . . . . 
I'he bodiless throng of those that craved a bodily guise in vain. 


The harvest of humanity’s dumb eloquence is there, 
Clear-voiced achievements that on earth but voiceless yearnings were: 


The books conceived but never born, dream-writ but never paged, 
Awakened beings in no flesh of lines and letters caged; 


The words that great beginners left unspoken, dying young, 
That laureled elders meant to sing better than they had sung, 
5 


And those, the numberless, for which no kindred testified, 
Imagined children of a hope whose wings were never tried... . 


O restless wights who cannot put a fruitful effort through, 
O minds untrained and hands unskilled that long but cannot do, 


And ye who saw your vision die because ye starved for bread, 
Or starved for strength or time or chance, have faith, be comforted, 


For daily grow the heavenly stores to meet the radiant look 
Of reborn souls who suddenly find each his new-born book. 


Each reads his own—and Heaven begins; then in the peace divine 
Of endless years shall each, praise God, have time for yours and mine! 
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LARM at the ignorance of young 

men just out of college, and mid- 
dle-aged men around college, and other 
men at any distance from college has 
not only always been easy to me; it 
has always been very agreeable; and I 
believe this is true of all my acquaint- 
ances. I doubt if I have ever met a 
man of mature years who did not take 
a genuine pleasure in the ignorance of 
other people, whether in or out of 
_college. I do not know what the 
sociologists have said about it, but I 
suppose they have shown that upon 
this instinct all human conversation is 
founded, modified, cf course, as civili- 
zation advances. Bunz, I imagine, 
would call it the cause of all human 
laughter, arguing that prehuman laugh- 
ter probably had some other cause. 
Gunz, I believe, regards it as the source 
of both talk and laughter, whether of 
man or beast. Wunz, on the other 
hand, while all for the prehuman origin, 
would incline, I think, to my own 
simpler theory of philallatopism—that 
is to say, of the ignorance of other 
people as the pleasure-source of talk. 
I have not looked up the passages, but 
from what I know of the spirit of their 
writings I believe these authorities 
would divide in about this way. 

Before going farther, I will say that 
the point I am coming to has to do with 
the discussion following the appearance 
of Mr. Edison’s list of questions for 
young men just out of college and with 
the samples offered by educational 
writers before and since of the sort of 
things all other people, young or old, 
under the sun should know. But in 
accordance with contemporary literary 
usage, I shall not advance abruptly to 
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that point, if I advance to it at all. I 
shall first go back to dawns and origins, 
not forgetting for one instant that both 
the reader and myself are members 
of human society. I shall go back 
only to primitive man, though I might 
go back much farther. Like other ad- 
mirers of Mr. H. G. Wells, I might go 
back to the ameeba, and if I do not 
choose to do so any reader of this 
article may simply thank his stars. 
Now, in primitive life, as I gather 
from Mr. Havelock Ellis, or Mr. Gra- 
ham Wallas, or Doctor Dreimacher, or 
M. Bergson, or the late Joseph Deniker 
—or, at any rate, as I gather—in 
primitive life human conversation was 
exceedingly cruel, began, indeed, as 
cruelty in a modified form. When the 
torture and killing of captives gave way 
to the milder satisfactions of enslave- 
ment men missed the rude gayety of the 
earlier sport. Talk in a measure sup- 
plied it. The stronger talked and the 
weaker listened; the answer, in the 
modern sense, did not exist. Conversa- 
tion was not, as the word implies, a 
turning about; there was no turn 
about, it was one-sided: if two tried to 
do the talking one was killed. Among 
the Zingputs conversation was always 
opened by a blow from the bashdab 
(literally, husher), a short, blunt in- 
strument of burnt wood, and proceeded 
entirely de haut en bas, the recipient 
remaining on the ground. Men listen 
where they fall, says the Zingput 
proverb. Among the Magrubs, the 
chief always carried the teeka-teeka 
(literaily, talk spear), made of the tusk 
of the swamp hog, which was driven 
through the fleshy portion of the left 
thigh of listeners into a painted post 
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provided for the purpose. In the Goli 
language the verb “to listen” meant 
literally “‘to have both legs broken” 
and the noun “listener” meant ety- 
mologically “the man unable to move.” 
It is curious to observe that the word 
“poet” in many primitive tongues 
meant merely the “man who holds you 
down.” 

According to Spickert, it was the 
Chinese, foremost in so many of these 
early particulars, who first observed 
that talk might proceed without maim- 
ing and who bound their listeners to 
trees; and ropes were used by the Gauls 
before Ceesar’s time, and leather thongs 
in the conversation of Germans, if 
scholars are right in their latest con- 
jecture as to Tacitus’s somewhat ob- 
scure remark about the manners of the 
Imbrocatti. It never dawned on any- 
one, until long after civilization had done 
so, that any man could desire to know 
what anyone else desired to tell him. 
Signs of this in our present speech will 
occur to everyone. 

Lier conversation avec, holding a con- 
versation, engaging one in conversation, 
fixing the attention, carrying the hearers 
away, and such terms as cogent, pene- 
trating, enthralling, compelling speaker, 
gripping drama, rapt, ravishing, ravi, 
carried along, swept off the feet, and a 
hundred others, now associated with 
mild or pleasurable mental states, all 
point to those centuries of physical 
violence and pain in talk—to the seizure, 
throttling, stretching, binding, and per- 
forating of the talked-to by the talker, 
the grapple of interlocutors, the clutch 
of the stronger speaker on the other’s 
throat, the stunning, dragging off, and 
spiking down of listeners. The modern 
vocabulary of conversational conditions 
is the blood-stained record of the efforts 
of the human mind to defend _ its 
inattention. 

And if the anthropologists are right 
(see Transactions of Bulgarian Royal 
Academy of Anthropology, vols. xl- 
cx, passim) the pleasure of conversation 
never arose from merely telling others 
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what they did not know, but required 
always that they should not wish to 
know it—old battle-joy, torture, and 
blood-feast impulsions; instincts of 
beating down, ramming, gouging; pokes 
and thrusts of protoplasm in primordial 
slime, according to Mr. Wells; throbs 
and churnings of the élan vital, accord- 
ing to M. Bergson; all working them- 
selves upward and outward on the 
secondary, or what is more commonly 
known as the human, plane of expres- 
sion. But for the resistance to con- 
versation, it is doubtful whether any of 
it would have occurred, and save in 
the very highest forms of civilized life 
none of it would have been accom- 
panied by pleasure. Analogies in the 
life of the sphex, in the ejaculatory 
habits of the holothurians, and in the 
courtship of spiders will of course occur 
to everyone, but I have decided, at the 
risk of seeming superficial, to confine 
this discussion to Man. 

I may say in passing that the word 
human is employed in this article, as in 
the best contemporary, social-evolu- 
tionary literature, with a watchful eye 
to possible mistakes. A careful writer 
nowadays will so use the word human 
that no lower animal whatever, on see- 
ing the text, will think it refers to him. 
Hence the frequent distinction in con- 
temporary belles-lettres of the human 
mind from lower minds in passages 
where a rabbit might otherwise be led 
astray. Publishers’ announcements that 
a biography deals with a man’s “hu- 
man” side insure against any feeling of 
disappointment among __ vegetables. 
Formerly the word human was used 
regularly in contradistinction to the 
divine, lest the book might fall into the 
hands of the Lord and puzzle him. I 
follow recent usage here, taking only 
the biological precautions regarded as 
necessary in my time. 

Divorce of conversation-pleasure from 
early pounding and jabbing joy has 
proceeded slowly and with many back- 
settings, and, of course, has never been 
fully attained. But it has always been 
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one of the chief, though undefined, pur- 
poses of education. To mitigate the 
teller, to invest him even with agreeable 
qualities in order that others might hate 
less to be told by him has always been 
a hidden motive of the teacher’s art. 
And here and there in the coursé of time 
the gesture of conversation did become 
less akin to that of murder and more 
akin to that of sport. In Greece, for 
example, where the answer was first 
invented, then endured, and _ finally 
welcomed, the original motive was for 
a few years and in a single city almost 
completely subdued, and men talked 
on an equal footing in the reciprocity 
of mere amusement, neither desiring 
that the other should carry away any- 
thing at all sticking in him. Talk was 
irrelevant to battle, food supply, trans- 
port, the defense of the state, the mas- 
tery of nature for physical ends—not 
that it refrained from mentioning these 
activities, but that it did not display 
the qualities peculiar to them. Men 
did not talk as if they were fighting, 


or driving an animal to market, or 
forcing in a wedge, even when the talk 


concerned these useful acts. Savage, 
that is to say instructive, conversation 
was not tolerated by those who knew 
the art, and the barbarity of the un- 
meaning, unrelated detail and anecdote 
strung along, as at a modern dinner party, 
was forbidden. The contents of pocket 
manuals of useful information were ad- 
dressed, as the title indicated, merely 
to the pocket, and never communicated 
from mind to mind. Seeds for planting 
were not consumed in conversation, as 
fruit and facts were not valued for this 
purpose till after they had sprouted. 

This element has reappeared occa- 
sionally, but in no constant relation to 
the other elements of civilization, the 
talker often remaining brutal or bar- 
barous when everything around him 
was mollified or improved. Still, it is 
an element always desired by educators 
even in societies wholly intent on the in- 
crease of men and of physical facilities 
—even in societies like our own. 
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For the United States, according to 
the accounts of travelers and the con- 
fessions of its most enlightened natives, 
is not in this respect a civilized com- 
munity. Talk is still in its earlier 
stages among the highest in the land, 
being always the bare thrust of unde- 
sired information into the mind of a 
neighbor considered as a hole—instinct 
of making and filling holes everywhere, 
instinct of woodpeckers, gophers, golf- 
ers, ground rodents, as Mr. Graham 
Wallas has probably put it. 

There is, to be sure, a sort of equilib- 
rium. One half of our best society is 
always telling the other half what it 
does not wish to know, but the two 
halves take turns, and this establishes 
the conversation, usually on a peaceful 
basis. Control of the impulse to strike 
the other down has been acquired. 
And so in the equipoise of this give and 
take of the hated information we have 
the early form of social intercourse 
which we see to-day among our upper 
classes, as when several of our better 
families meet for a little rough-and- 
tumble bout of it, for example, or as 
in our higher club life. All the best 
clubs in the city of New York are held 
together by this tacit understanding 
—that a man shall take his turn, that 
there shall be no blow struck, that for 
receiving information, however wide or 
miscellaneous, there shall be no other 
redress than returning it when the time 
comes. In club life if a man’s facts are 
more than the others can bear and his 
repression of them is impossible, he 
will now communicate them to a maga- 
zine, rather than push the matter hand 
to hand to its logical issue as in cave life. 
To this level my fellow countrymen 
and myself have climbed and we remain 
on it with difficulty. Mr. Edison’s list 
of questions, the sort of attention paid 
to them, and the articles of educators 
for twenty years as to what all other 
people ought to know add, I believe, to 
the danger of relapse. 

For they seem to imply that the very 
things we hate to hear, but love to tell 
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one another should not only be learned 
by heart by young people, but should be 
learned by them at the earliest age; 
that the sooner a child’s mind looks like 
the informative portions of a Sunday 
newspaper, the better it is for the 
progress of the world; and that a good 
mind will always retain all the miscellany 
that is thrown in it. Tell it the date of 
the battle of AEgospotami, who invented 
the scoop, the gallipot, the winch, where 
the Pescadores are, the Simplon tunnel, 
the Eustachian tubes, the doldrums, the 
Dolomites, the pituitary body, and the 
richest nitrate fields, when Dante died, 
how beans are canned, and what glue, 
zinc, guttapercha, macaroni, and Epsom 
salts are made of; and then if it spills 
out any of these things, no matter how 
much it may wish to do so, it is not a 
desirable mind. A good mind may 
shoot them out even when unprovoked, 
but it will never throw any one of 
them away or drop it. There is not 
a word in these articles and not a hint 
in the manners of the men who write 
them that any humanity in the per- 
formance of the act is desired. On the 
contrary, it is implied in the very 
nature of all articles on education that 
you should treat a subject just as dis- 
agreeably as you can. And all this 
simply because by a social accident 
many men of this quality are for the mo- 
ment heard from in high places, although 
in a few short years, assuming some 
slight improvement in our lot as 
listeners, we may have them all behind 
the bars. 

This view of the mind as an arsenal 
of undesired objects held solely in the 
hope of causing annoyance later on is 
of course common in the writings of edu- 
cators, but it may well have come to 
Mr. Edison independently and almost 
without reflection. It probably came 
to him in a flash, and when he was 
thinking about something else, as ideas 
generally do come to writers on educa- 
tion. And an idea darting into an 
educator in this manner out of the air 
around him may have fixed itself in 
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solid form in institutions, perhaps in a 
dozen schools and dormitories, and even 
then neither he nor others may have yet 
perceived its pertinence to education. 

A writer falls into a kind of doze, sees 
a bluebird nesting, writes an article for 
the Atlantic Monthly, and perhaps three 
years later all the school children at 
Arethusa, Indiana, are singing, “Drink 
to me only with thine eyes” and sewing 
the buttons on their mothers’ shoes, 
joy in every heart, unconscious of the 
taskmaster, with the whole bright world 
thrown open to them, containing the 
following objects: “geographical maga- 
zines, news weeklies, lantern. slides, 
picture post cards, railroad folders, 
manufactured products, excursions to 
museums, and institutions and _ fac- 
tories,” hardware catalogues, advertise- 
ments of gasoline, telephone directories, 
and the entire mail-order business of the 
country to roam in, not counting nature 
and the songs of the birds. And no 
reasonable man will object to it, or if 
he does object to it he will withdraw his 
objection the moment he sees the per- 
sons opposed. For, as has been often 
noted, all American culture battles end 
from the spectators’ point of view in a 
draw, not that each side blocks the other, 
but that both sides fall of themselves; 
and from the first moment it is evident 
to the spectator that the result of the 
conflict does not matter to him. 
Education is never at stake in educa- 
tional discussions, although there may 
be one advantage to an educator in 
reading them. How not to employ the 
language of educational debate is one 
of the most useful things an educator 
‘an know—probably inseparable from 
the art of teaching. 

I suppose no one in a fully conscious 
state ever enters an educational contest 
or, at any rate, ever does so with success, 
but if, as in dreams or in drunkenness, 
the world seems simple and things look 
smooth and he sees “broad outlines,” 
as the college presidents say, then he is 
ready to begin, and out of the air will 
come to him a battle cry. In the ap- 
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proach of the mind to a vacuum the 
social certainties expand. On the eve of 
public discussion they become enormous, 
and he may find himself the center of 
great educational interest, saying with 
Mr. Bernard Shaw we had better stop 
teaching altogether, saying with Mr. 
Wells we had better leave it to inter- 
national films, saying anything, for you 
can hardly tell one mind from another 
after its contents are removed. 

And in this country it is certain to 
occur, if he has been wrapped up in one 
subject to the age of sixty-five, for in 
that case_his advice is desired on all 
other subjects. Sixty-five years old, a 
monolith towering in a bank, or among 
automobile supplies, hams, cash regis- 
ters, phonographs, ten-cent sales, or 
biscuit, he is certain to draw educators 
for the value of his views on other things. 
And as a practical man he naturally 
answers that there is no other thing, 
or if there is one that it is wholly sub- 
sidiary to a bank or a ham, and that 
children should be raised accordingly. 
Mr. Edison believed that all the col- 
lege students in this country should be 
preparing for entrance in his shops. 
A powerful and specialized intelligence 
is rarely of interest to an educator except 
in its moments of repose. 

If I were an industrial specialist, even 
a little one, I am sure I should dislike 
the fumbling social processes around 
me, probably could not bear to think 
of them, and after one tenth of Mr. 
Edison’s astounding application to one 
set of things, everything else in the 
world would seem irrelevant to me. 
And as to mere young people miscel- 
laneously growing up, I should not wish 
to see them growing up at all. I 
should much prefer that marriages be 
followed immediately by the birth of 
incandescent bulbs. Indeed, had I 
invented a single incandescent bulb 
every particle of my mind would have 
gone to it and I should retire from the 
world in a_ self-respecting, and I hope 
respected, imbecility. 

A world perfectly illuminated, with 
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perfect air traffic, perfect power and voice 
transmission, full only of rather elderly 
people with no nonsense about them 
traveling very fast everywhere, talking 
all the time to the people at home just 
as much as if they had not left them, 
looking at everything in succession and 
at nothing long, interchanging by the 
best appliances of wireless items from 
the Pocket Dictionary of Engineering, 
Ploetz’s Epitome, and the Statesman’s 
Year Book—I do not say that this is 
the idea of every great industrial genius; 
I merely say that had room been 
made in my less spacious mind for any 
noticeable industrial ability, this is 
about the sort of idea that would have 
been left over; and I believe that some- 
thing like this idea always appears when 
you draw out a great industrial mind 
in the absence of its industrial genius. 
Blaming the industrial specialist as 
Matthew Arnold used to do is un- 
imaginative and inhumane. As for me, 
I can blame no industrial wizard for 
forgetting certain objects when I, my- 
self, after a concentration far inferior 
to that of wizardry, after seeing a good 
play, for example, usually forget all 
objects, including objects really im- 
portant to me, not merely the public 
objects that nobody carries home, such 
as a church, a nation, the future, human 
welfare, education. But I see no reason 
why an industrial wizard should be 
admired, any more than I am, just at 
the time when he is forgetting these 
other objects. The attitude of other 
people toward myself seems much more 
sensible. Absorption in a good play 
is desirable, but the dropping of objects 
all the way home afterward is not, 
and while I have found much sympathy 
as an admirer of a good play, I have 
never received a word of praise as a 
dropper of valises afterward. Not once 
has a man come to me for advice on the 
bringing up of his children, simply 
because he saw me lose my hat. Yet 
that is the precise moment in the lives 
of all industrial wizards when the most 
intelligent of the reading public gather 
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around them, educators in front taking 
notes for pedagogy. 

And since the industrial wizard can- 
not, as a rule, tell the blessings of his 
life from the curses of his preoccupation, 
he is as likely as not, when consulted 
upon some general aspect of affairs, to 
advise everyone else in the world to 
forget his own umbrella. This drawing 
out of the practical men who can do 
things seems simply the turning of them 
on their backs like turtles, and I believe 
if the qualities they then display were 
acquired they would really prevent 
anybody from doing anything. 

These lists, together with their con- 
text, must all be banished from the 
thoughts of men, for we are unpleasant 
enough to one another as it is. They 
check the rise of all the arts of peace. 
As to the art of conversation, which, 
in its civilized form, appears to be an 
agreeable balance of the contradictions 
of life maintained in common inquiry 
and speculation, they would put a stop 
to it if it ever should begin. They are 
merely weapons in the cutthroat com- 
petition of talk, and the most brilliant 
of contemporary talkers is armed with 
them to the teeth. They are based on 
the idea that it is the duty of all con- 
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temporaries to be contemporancous, 
which comes as near to not being an 
idea as is possible. 

In proof of the perfect impartiality 
of this article, I submit this fact: 
an editor of encyclopedias for twenty 
years I should not only profit financially 
from the prevalence of these views; I 
should be able to shine with peculiar 
luster. After a new edition of my 
encyclopedia with all the twenty-five 
volumes of it fresh in my mind, I have 
been so radiant with general information 
that people almost closed their eyes. | 
might, had I chosen, not only have held 
brilliantly my part in conversation; | 
might have owned it all. I believe it 
was the look in people’s eyes that de- 
terred me. At all events, instead of 
going on to this Napoleonic consumma- 
tion, I turned aside and plucked out 
from my memory one. by one, like 
slivers, thousands upon thousands of 
these little things, more useful than in 
the list of any educator, lest I might do 
some damage by them. But many still 
remain and I can still be, in the most 
useful and general way, disagreeable. 
Anger me, and I believe I could hold my 
own to-day with the leading porcupines 
of conversation. 


LEAVES 


as 


BY BENJAMIN R. C. LOW 


ONGS, once heard, are heard again 


With first hearing laden; 
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Be it joy they brushed, or pain, 
Be it man or maiden, 
Down the years they bear off, now 
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Memories for freighting; 
Sunsets in their sails, at prow, 
Lanterns of long waiting. 


Raindrops in the dark, to one, 
Hush two hearts together; 
This man loves an April sun, 
That, wild ocean weather. 


When you said it, 


yesterday, 


Yellow leaves wore sorrow: 
Yellow leaves will always say 
There is no to-morrow. 
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A STORY IN 


THREE PARTS—PART II 


BY MARGARET DELAND 


Synopsis of Part I—Young Doctor Holden fell in love with Rose Knight, who taught 


the Old Chester school. 
Hayes “didn’t catch him first.” 
qualities. 


They were made for each other, so Old Chester said, if Lucy 
But Lyman preferred Rose’s looks and quieter 
Being a stranger in the town, he was unaware of Lucy’s reputation as a flirt 


who, in addition to other conquests, had kept Harry Mack dangling for years. Lucy had 
become infatuated with Doctor Holden, and though she knew of his engagement to 
Rose, she was tempted by an cpportune moment alone with him, and declared her love. 


Holden, out of pity for the girl weeping in his arms, kissed her. 


Then, dismayed 


at his involuntary disloyalty, he determined to confess to Rose. 


YMAN had not the slightest inten- 
tion of keeping anything from 
Rose; indeed, as soon as he got back to 
Mercer he tried to put his part of the 
unpleasant journey in the coach on 
paper. As he sat in his office, waiting for 
patients, again and again he endeav- 
ored to write the thing out. But he 
couldn’t seem to do it. In the first place, 
he hated to let Rose know what a fool he 
had been—and then, also, once in a 
while, alternating with mortification at 
himself and irritation at Lucy, would 
come a wave of tenderness for the little 
clinging thing—straining against him in 
the stage, or looking up at him with 
truthful, tear-blinded eyes as she lay on 
her bed. It was that little tenderness 
which made it so difficult to write to 
Rose! It was like betraying poor, piti- 
ful Lucy—even though he would not 
mention her name. Still, he would take 
up his pen resolutely, and tell Rose 
how much he loved her. ... Then: A 
“young lady” had suddenly shown a 
streak of sentimentality, “which, of 
course, meant nothing whatever”; but 
he had “quite accidentally ’”— 
No, no, no! Then another sheet of paper: 
“he had, without in the least meaning 
to, just to comfort her’— “Oh, my 
Lord!” poor Lyman groaned. The 
thought of Rose’s astonishment at such 
weakness was like a trickle of cold water 
down his back. “I swear, I won’t tell 


her! Why should I tell her? Confound 
it! [ve got to tell her. If it was just 
that poor little thing’s performance, I 
would never open my head about it.” 
But, of course, his own “ performance” 
made all the difference. 

After having thrown a dozen sheets of 
paper in his scrap basket he gave it up. 
“It can’t be written. I'll tell her.” 

The purpose of telling her made the 
prospect of his next Old Chester visit a 
nightmare. The mere verbal difficulty 
of confession was appalling, because 
what he had to say must be said without 
extenuating particulars as to solitude 
and a swaying coach and a jolt that al- 
most threw Lucy into his arms; details 
of that kind might lead Rose to guess 
who “the young lady” was. But worse 
than that, infinitely more worrying, was 
the anxiety as to how Rose would take 
what he had to tell her. “Can she un- 
derstand?” Would any girl understand? 
No; probably not. But that didn’t 
make any difference. The next time he 
went to Old Chester he would tell Rose, 
and abide by the consequences. 

But before this next visit of his, Lucy 
had done some telling on her own 
account. She came, one rainy April 
evening, and knocked at Mrs. Ezra 
Barkley’s door. Mrs. Charles admitted 
her, very languid, and inclined to be 
weepy, “because,” she said, motioning 
Lucy to a seat and curling herself up on 
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the sofa, “I am so sadly weak. I can’t 
even take care of the little ones. So 
Aunt is looking after them; they are 
playing horse in her room upstairs. Hear 
them?” 

“Hear them? My dear I am not 
deaf!” said Lucy, letting her blue cloak 
slip over the back of her chair. “How 
can you stand ’em, Edith?” 

“Oh, Rose and Aunt Maria love to 
take care of them, while I am—in my 
condition. But I suppose I oughtn’t to 
speak of that before you?” 

“Good heavens! Another?” said Lucy; 
then glanced at the ceiling. “The plas- 
ter will come down.” 

Edith was not concerned about the 
plaster. “Oh, Lucy, it is dreadful for 


a mother’s heart to see her children 
watched over by others.” 

“T should think it would be an im: 
mense relief,” Lucy said. “I hate chil- 
dren; when they are little, they smell of 
sour milk; and when they get older, they 
yell so. 


seems to be fond of 


Rose 
them... .” 

Her voice dropped into a sigh at 
Rose’s name. 

Mrs. Charles said yes, Rose adored the 
children. “Well, they are wonderful 
children.” 

“Oh,” said Lucy, dropping the little 
Charleses, “I wish I was dead.” 

Edith was so startled that she put her 
feet down on the floor and sat up, raising 
vague hands to tighten her slipping, 
straggling locks of hair. “You ‘wish 
you were dead’? The idea! You, with a 
rich father!” 

“*Rich father’! Money doesn’t buy 
happiness, Edith.” 

“Well, it buys shoes,” said Mrs. 
Charles. ‘‘ Dear Charles has had to give 
up his position in Mercer on account of 
hiseyes. We shall visit Aunt Maria until 
he is better. Oh, I tell you what, Lucy, 
if you had six children who scuffle as they 
walk you would be glad of a rich father.” 

“TI want your advice,” said Lucy, 
abruptly. 

“Mine?” said Edith, astonished. 

“T am in love.” 
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“Oh, is it Harry?” said Edith, clasp- 
ing her hands. 

“Heavens, no! If there wasn’t an- 
other man in the world I wouldn’t take 
Harry. This man is—quite different. 
And he’s in love with me, but—he’s en- 
gaged to somebody else. That’s the 
horrid part of it.” 

“My goodness!’ said Edith. 

“Don’t you think,” said Lucy, 
tensely, “that he ought to ask the girl 
to release him?” 

“But Lucy, the idea!—a man to break 
his engagement?” 

“If he’s in love with me, it breaks 
itself, doesn’t it?’’ Lucy said; “and I 
know he’s in love with me because—he 
kissed me.” 

Mrs. Charles made a gesture of de- 
lighted horror. “Kissed you? When 
he’s engaged to another young lady? 
The idea!” 

Lucy dropped her face in her hands. 
“What am I going todo? He kissed me, 
kissed me—kissed me! Doesn’t that 
mean he loves me? If the girl he’s en- 
gaged to knew that—she’d throw him 
over, wouldn’t she?” 

“T should think,” said Edith, with a 
flash of uncommon sense, “she’d be glad 
to. But, oh, Lucy, you must both of you 
conquer your affections. Why, if this 
other girl guessed, she’d break with him 
at once.” 

“I wish she’d ‘guess’, then,” Lucy 
said. ‘Oh dear, I'd like to write to her 
and tell her . . . and not sign my name. 
Of course I won’t. But what worries 
me is that he may think he must be true 
to her—when he doesn’t love her! All 
that is poppycock; a man can’t do a girl 
a worse turn than to keep his engage- 
ment when he doesn’t love her.” 

This, for Old Chester, was very ad- 
vanced thought, but Edith could not 
controvert it, because at that minute 
Rose, with little Charlie tugging at her 
hand, came in, like a breath of fresh 
wind. All Edith could do was to see 
Lucy to the door, and kiss her, and tell 
her to “cheer up.”” But she was truly 
staggered. In those days, in love affairs, 
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the poor scarecrow of “honor” per- 
mitted (reluctantly) a girl to break her 
engagement, but it kept a man to his 
word, and thereby invited the crows to 
descend on many fair fields of matri- 
mony. So, to Edith’s way of thinking, 
the only thing for Lucy to do was to 
“conquer her affection.” But she was 
so stirred by this talk in the dusk, 
while the little Charleses whooped and 
stamped overhead, that after supper, 
—Rose and Mrs. Ezra having put all 
the babies to bed—she nearly burst 
with mysterious hints. (“I will never 
betray a confidence,” she told herself, 
solemnly), but—‘‘I have been asked to 
advise a friend,” she informed the family 
generally; “it is very painful to me.” 

Rose, sitting at the big, rosewood 
table, marking spelling lists by the light 
of an astral lamp which had prisms 
dangling from the red-glass bowl, looked 
up and laughed. “I shouldn’t suppose 
Lucy would take kindly to advice,” she 
said. 

“T didn’t say it was Lucy,” Edith 


said, primly; “I name no names. But 
I feel a great responsibility in giving 


advice. I suppose I am too sensitive. 
I wonder how you would all feel about 
it? It was the case of an engaged gentle- 
man who was in love with another—” 

“Was the ‘other’ in love with him?” 
Rose asked, drolly. 

“T fear, I greatly fear she is—’ 

“*Ts’?” said Rose. “I thought this 
was a tale of the dim past.” 

“TI don’t know just how long ago it 
happened,” said Edith—*I mean the 
gentleman’s change of feeling. But I 
hope I did wisely to say I thought he 
must be faithful to his first love—”’ 

“Good gracious!” said Rose; “‘if he’s 
in love with the ‘other,’ the milk’s 
spilled.” 

“But, Rose, darling,” Mrs. Ezra said, 
mildly horrified, ““a gentleman cannot 
break his engagement to a young lady!” 

“T’m sorry for the young lady if he 
doesn’t,”’ Rose said. 

At which Charles, who was pasting 
pressed flowers into a “keepsake” for his 
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aunt Maria, said, gravely, that Edith, 
as a married woman, was better fitted 
to have an opinion upon such a delicate 
matter than Rose. “A man stands by 
his word of honor,” said Charles. 

“And how do you suppose a girl 
would feel to have him ‘stand by,’ if she 
knew he didn’t want to?” Rose said, 
good naturedly. 

“If the young lady was aware of the 
change in his affections,’ said Mrs. Ezra, 
trying to keep the peace, “she would 
wish to release him, of course; but—”’ 

“*Release’ him?” said Rose; 
“Heavens! I should think the only 
thing that would trouble her would be 
that she couldn’t get to the front door 
fast enough to open it for him—and say 
*good-by’!” 

Rose always stored up the Welwoods’ 
solemnities to tell Lyman; but the next 
time he came down for a Sunday in Old 
Chester (a few days after Lucy’s twi- 
light call) she didn’t have a chance to 
repeat Edith’s fine sentiments as to 
faithfulness. Lyman was too preoccu- 
pied to listen to them. His whole honest, 
uncomfortable mind was fixed on the 
story he had to tell... . A man may 
know how he feels.when he tells this 
sort of stary to the girl he loves, but he 
can never know how the girl feels. He 
doesn’t look at her when he stammers, 
and tries not to be a pup by intimating 
that a lady showed him a favor, and yet 
tries to show that he—he was sort of 
swept off his feet because she—don’t you 
know?—sort of—fell into his arms, and 
before he knew it, he— 

They were in the school room. Rose, 
hurrying to get through our composi- 
tions, had been marking papers at her 
desk, not expecting to see Lyman until 
he came, as usual, to have supper at Mrs. 
Ezra’s. But even while she was reading 
our opinions about “Spring” she was lis- 
tening for the wheels of the stage that 
would be carrying him to the tavern, 
where he would hurry to change a coat or 
a collar, and then rush up to Mrs. 
Ezra’s. But the stage, instead of jolting 
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on down the street, stopped at the 
church, and as Rose raised her head, 
surprised and listening, she heard his 
step on the path, and the next moment 
he had opened the basement door and 
was in the school room. 

“Why, Lyman!” she exclaimed, 
springing up. “I thought you would go 
to the tavern!” 

“T wanted to see you first,”’ he said— 
“T mean without people around.” He 
drew a chair up beside hers on the little 
platform. “Compositions?” he said. 

“Yes; oh Lyman, they are so funny! 
Let me read you—” 

“IT want to talk to you.” 

She pushed her papers away, and, 
leaning her elbow on the desk, looked at 
him—a smiling, fragrant thing, with the 
clear, hot color in her cheeks, and sweet, 
humorous eyes. 

“Something bothering you?” she said. 

“Yes; it’s nothing; and yet—it does 
bother me, Rose.” 

“T’ve felt you were worried, in your 
letters.” 

“I tried to write to you about: it, but 
I thought I'd rather tell you. It’s 
nothing, really. I’m making a mountain 
out of a molehill. But I hate secrets.” 

“So do I. But, Lyman, dear, if you 
want to keep a secret from me, I don’t 
mind in the least.” 

“But I don’t want to. 
you.” 

“Then go ahead.” 

“Perhaps you'll be disgusted with me. 
I’m disgusted with myself.” 

She laughed. “I don’t think you need 
worry.” 

So Lyman, red and miserable and 
ashamed and frightened, began his con 
fession. He did not look at Rose; he 
sat with his hands in his pockets and his 
legs stretched out under her desk. Al- 
most immediately he upset the scrap 
basket. Rose said, ““Never mind!’ but 
he grasped at the moment’s respite of 
stooping down to pick up the pieces of 
paper. Then he went on, still without 
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I want to tell 


looking at her. That was why he did not 
see in her face that mixture of pain and 
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amusement and tenderness, which comes 
into the faces of mothers when a child 
confesses some little naughtiness; nor 
did he see, as his mortifying story went 
on, a sudden shock of understanding 
that drove the tenderness out of her face. 
He was as guarded as any man could be 
—hbut her guess was inevitable. It was 
Lyman! He was the man of the story 
Lucy had told to Edith—and Lucy must 
have been the girl! Rose, listening, 
hardly knew whether to laugh or burst 
into impatient disgust. “She’s only a 
horrid little flirt,” Rose thought; -but, 
really, this was too much! To throw her- 
self into a man’s arms. Rose’s kind 
mouth was contemptuous. But Lyman 
was not looking at her; he was still try- 
ing to tell her just how it happened. 

““We were alone, and she seemed to be 
unhappy. She’s a girl I hardly know, 
Rose; almost a stranger. She was cry- 
ing. "Course I was sorry for her, and I 
said something—TI can’t remember just 
what—and before I knew what she was 
talking about, she said (I feel like a con- 
founded cad, Rose) something about 
liking me, you know. And then she— 
she sort of—kissed me. Well—that’s 
nothing. I don’t mind that.” 

“Of course it was nothing,” she 
agreed. “Good gracious! Lyman, you 
don’t suppose I would blame you for the 
silly thing’s behavior?” 

“No; I knew you wouldn’t. But that 
isn’t what bothers me. She was just a 
little goose. An attack of nerves, you 
know. But I—well, before I knew it, I 
kissed her. I didn’t mean to, but—” 

She put her two hands over his, 
clasped between his knees. “My dear,” 
she said, and kissed him. “It was her 
fault, not yours.” 

“Oh, but, Rose, it was my fault. I 
am awfully ashamed of myself, because 
I took advantage of a crazy minute.” 

“Don’t think of it again,” she said. 
“T sha’n't.” 

He knelt down beside her, putting his 
arms around her waist, and laying his 
face on her shoulder. “Rose! Oh, you 
do understand.” 
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“Of course I understand, Lyman. Did 
you think I was such a—an old maid 
that I wouldn’t understand?” 

**T wouldn’t have told you about it if it 
had been only her affair. I mean her part 
of it was of no consequence. But I—” 

“Her part was the whole thing,” Rose 
said, and suddenly she was angry. 

“No,” he insisted; “she was just silly. 
And also she is a very outspoken person. 
One of those very frank people, you 
know, who can’t conceal Rose, lay- 
ing her cheek against his hair, tried not 
to laugh; but he went on, taking all the 
blame upon himself. “I hardly know 
her. She is like a child, very simple and 
candid. So her ridiculous outbreak, 
which she has no doubt forgotten by this 
time, isn’t anything. But that I—” 

“T know, Lyman. I know.” 

“And you forgive me?” 

“Lyman! There isn’t any such word 
between us.” 

“Oh, Rose, 
woman!” 

“No, I’m not,” she said. “I am mad 
enough at—at this creature, whoever she 
is! But of course I know it means noth- 
ing at all, so far as you and I are con- 
cerned.”” Rose was enfolding good hu- 
mor and common sense, and love, but 
she was entirely human; she was saying 
to herself that she’d like to tell Lucy 
Hayes what she thought of her! But to 
Lyman she only said, “‘ We'll never think 
of it again.” 

And he said, ‘‘ No—never.” 

And from that moment they both 
thought of it constantly—she with a 
deliberate purpose of protecting him 
(“because men are such geese about 
women!’’), and he with a faint perplexity 
at a forgiveness which he was grateful 
for, but couldn’t quite understand. 

They went together to Mrs. Ezra’s, 
and all that evening Rose was just her 
usual gay, handsome self; but once in 
a while the color deepened in her cheek, 
and she bit her lip. Later Lyman walked 
home to the tavern, telling himself 
over and over that Rose was wonderful! 
“A little cold,” he thought; “but that’s 
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the way I like her—too proud to mind a 
silly accident like this.” But he was 
rather pitiful of Lucy, because Rose had 
called her a “‘creature.”” “‘Lucy isn’t a 
‘creature.’ She is just frank—and very 
feminine. And, besides, she knew she 
could trust me to understand.” 

The flattery of this “trust” was in 
Lyman’s mind quite frequently in the 
next few weeks. . . . But he tried to 
forget the hot velvet of Lucy’s lips. 

Back again in Mercer, and hard at 
work, Rose’s ‘“‘wonderfulness” con- 
tinued to perplex Lyman Holden. “She 
didn’t really mind;” he told himself; 
and felt a little flat at having minded 
so much himself. 


“Didn’t mind”? . . . It wasa pity he 


couldn’t have seen Rose a week or two 
later, when she opened a small, square 
envelope, and read an anonymous letter: 


The man you are engaged to kissed a girl 
whom he loves more than you. Better break 
your engagement to him. 


“T’d a good deal rather have him die 
than fall into Lucy’s hands,” she said to 
herself, grimly. But there was not a 
trace of self-betraying imagination when 
she met Lucy here or there—found her 
talking to Edith in the twilight or passed 
her on the River Road with Harry Mack. 

“Good evening, Lucy,” she would say; 
and Lucy’s “Dear Rose! You look just 
like your name,” and Rose’s easy re- 
tort: “Does that mean I have thorns?” 
—when this sort of thing happened, 
Rose’s voice was so pleasantly matter-of- 
fact that Lucy thought to herself, “‘ Did 
she get it?”” And Lucy’s voice was so cor- 
dial that Rose would think: “How can 
Lyman be so fooled by her? ‘Candid’? 
—oh, men are queer,” Rose would think, 
ruefully. “Look at Harry. He’s crazy 
about her, and yet in other ways he has 
lots of sense. Any woman would see 
through Lucy.” 

But Lyman, in Mercer, remembering 
his confession, and constitutionally un- 
able to “see through” any female thing, 
said, naturally enough, “Rose didn’t 
really mind.” 
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As the summer waned into winter, 
Lyman Holden pretty much forgot 
Lucy. But she did not forget him—al- 
though she had a chance to, for Harry 
Mack had a bad relapse into love mak- 
ing, and told her, for the hundredth 
time, exactly what he thought of her. 
Indeed, he reached such a point of inso- 
lence that she almost accepted him— 
but not quite; she was committed to 
her purpose of getting what she wanted. 
She saw Lyman in Mercer occasionally; 
he didn’t now accept those invitations 
to supper which, instigated by Lucy, the 
Mercer aunt sent him quite frequently; 
but they met in other people’s houses. 
Sometimes Lucy talked to him, and he 
was uneasy, for fear she would “say 
things.” Oftener she turned her head 
away and wouldn’t speak to him, and 
then he was puzzled. Twice she went 
down to Old Chester in the stage with 
him (there were two or three other pas- 
sengers) and she ignored him so com- 
pletely that he wondered what he had 
done to displease her. “She seems to 
have forgotten my existence!’ Once he 
met her walking with Harry—Harry 
beaming with happiness—and she did 
not, apparently, even see Lyman, who 
said to himself, frowning, “ Well, I’m 
glad she has got over it.” 

Then, one February afternoon, she 
came into his office at the close of office 
hours. She had a bunch of violets in her 
hands, and fingered them nervously, 
looking at him with innocent, unhappy 
eyes. “ You—you have begun to despise 
me.” 

“Of course I haven’t. 
sense!’ 

She was trembling. “I am an idiot to 
be here, but I am so wretched. You 
didn’t speak to me, coming out of 
church.” 

“Why, but you didn’t speak to me!” 
he defended himself. 

“I was afraid to,” 


What non- 


‘ 


she said; “you 


looked sort of provoked at me.” 

“T thought,” he said, in a low voice, 
“that you were provoked at me.” 

“TI? Oh—oh—how can you say that? 
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I love you. I had to come here— ” 
her voice broke; “just to look at you 
just to touch you,” she said, faintly. 
Then she looked at him, but did no! 
touch him, for he backed away from her, 
breathless and stammering, and hunting 
for platitudes of appreciation and admvo- 
nition. Suddenly she sobbed; then, «as 
if to cover her emotion, laughed, and 
quickly, softly, like a mischievous child, 
pushed the wet fragrance of the violets 
against his face. He felt her hand on 
his cheek. . . . His arms went around 
her. . 

A minute later, emerging from those 
involuntary, clasping arms, she sat down 
in his revolving chair at his desk, and just 
looked at him—# look of fire and terror 
and complete triumph. He tried to say 
something about “forgetting himself. . . . 
You will never forgive me,” he said. 
Forgive you’? What have I to 
forgive? Do you think you need ‘for- 
giveness’ for loving me? You might ask 
it, if you didn’t love me, for that would 
kill me . . . Lyman.” 

“Till never forgive myself!’ he said, 
hoarsely. 

They were both silent. Lyman’s head 
swam; he saw what he had done—he 
had crushed a jewel under his feet. No 
“confession,” no repentance, no despair, 
no excuse, could make it anything but 
dust. 

“* Now,” he said aloud, “I’ve lost her.” 

“You mean Rose? Yes, you have.” 
She took up a pencil and began making 
scrolls and letters on the prescription 
blank on his desk; he saw that her fin- 
gers trembled. Then she said, very low, 
“She wouldn’t want you—now.” 

Lyman’s hand clenched against his 
mouth, smothered his shamed and de- 
spairing: “I should think not!” 

“ She’s proud,” Lucy said. “As for me, 
I have no pride. No pride, no anything. 
Just love. J want you.” 

He was dumb. Lucy, looking down on 
the initials she had scrawled on the bit 
of paper, said,: gently, “Lyman, would 
you be happier if I died?” 

“Don’t—don’t!” he said; then, mis- 
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erably, “Oh, if only I had never seen 
you!” 

" “She’s a better woman than I am. 
But she doesn’t love you as Ido. Do you 
think she would fight for you as I have 
She’s too angelic for love like 


fought? 
that.” 

“Yes; she is better than you are. 
Don’t talk about her. And as for 
me—” 

“Angelic,” Lucy repeated, thought- 
fully; “yes. But you’d rather marry me 
than an angel?” 

He was silent. 

She sprang to her feet and struck his 
arm with her little fist. ‘Wouldn’t 
you?” 

Her touch was like a push against a 
wavering defense of truth; he fell into 
the engulfing lie of passion: “Yes.” ... 

Instantly she turned with a whirl and 
flew out of the room. It was as if she 
could not trust herself to speak her 
triumphant joy. He leaped toward her 
and tried to reach her—hold her—kiss 
her. But she had gone, leaving her 
violets there on his desk. 

He stood, panting. . . . She had fled, 
had she? . . . He put on his hat and 
coat and rushed out after her. She 
seemed to have wings. He saw a blue 
flutter at her aunt’s doorstep, but before 
he could reach it the door had closed. In 
answer to his impetuous ringing of the 
bell, he was told that she was not seeing 
anybody. 

“Miss Lucy s done got a haidache,” 
the woman said; “she say to tell folks 
that come to see her she’s gone to bed.” 

“Why, but she’s just this minute en- 
tered the house!” 

“She say she won’t see nobody.” 

Lyman, half laughing, turned away. 
“T’'ll come back later,” he warned the 
woman. “Tell her I say so!” 

But he did not go back later. In his 
office (still faintly perfumed with her 
violets) he sat down, and looked at the 
prescription blank and his own initials— 
which were hers, too—“L. H.” “L. H.” 
entwined, separate. When he saw those 
foolish scrawls, the impulse to catch 
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Lucy in his arms faded into conscious- 
ness of the trampled jewel, and a cold 
terror of himself. 

“My God!” he said, “I mustn’t marry 
Rose—but I’ve got to marry Lucy.” 


He had no impulse, now, to struggle 
against the catastrophe of temperament. 
He had not the faintest idea of asking 
for Rose’s forgiveness. Rose wouldn't be 
Rose if she could forgive this particular 
kind of weakness. He wouldn’t want 
her to! It wasn’t a question of forgive- 
ness. “At least,”’ he said to himself, “I 
have as much decency as that; I won't 
ask her to forgive me. Besides, she 
couldn’t. She is not that kind of 
woman.” Sitting at his desk, his hands 
in his pockets, his feet stretched out in 
front of him, he raged at himself, at 
Lucy, and at himself again. Yes, he 
had crushed and shattered a precious 
thing—Rose’s love. Also he had de- 
stroyed another thing—a poor thing, 
perhaps, but all he had to live by— 
namely, his own self-respect. So this 
was the kind of man he was? Loving 
Rose—calmly, perhaps, and certainly 
reverently—but wanting Lucy! For 
through all the shame, and pain, and 
shocked astonishment at himself, while 
his mind cried for Rose, his arms desired 
Lucy. 

He sat at his desk, biting hard on a 
cigar that kept going out, and thinking 
of the incredible contradiction of him- 
self. He sat there until midnight. The 
fire in the little grate was almost out; 
one red coal blinked at him, then hid 
under a film of ashes; the cold had crept 
into the room; he looked up, and saw 
the frost on the windows, and shivered. 

He must write to Rose... . 

He got up and started a little fire; 
then sat crouching over it, holding his 
hands out to the flame. Sometimes he 
heard the frost tapping at the window, 
or the far-off jingle of a sleigh bell; then, 
nearer, the creak of snow beneath a 
runner. He was trying to find words to 
write this unspeakable thing—he wanted 
to marry another woman! Finally, numb 
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and cold, he went to his desk. Lucy’s 
violets were still there. 

It took him until the light of dawn 
dulled the glow in the grate, to write that 
letter. When at last it was done it said 
just one thing: 

He was not worthy of her. 

The rest was a detail! He loved (no, 
no! he “wanted’’) another girl, and— 
would Rose release him? The last words 
—‘Of course I don’t ask you to forgive 
me”’—nearly finished Lyman. He put 
his face down on his arms on his desk, 
and said to himself that he had stabbed 
Rose. “And yet I love her,” he thought, 
bewildered; “I love her so that I 


wouldn’t want her to marry me.” 
After writing that letter, Lyman wrote 
two lines to Lucy: 


I have asked Rose to release me. I mustn’t 


see you until she does so. 


The letter to Rose went off the next 
morning. In his mind he followed it all 
that day. He followed the slow tug of 
the old coach, where it lay in the mail 
bag on the footboard under Silas’s feet; 
he followed it when Silas flung the bag 
off at the post office, and the bald old 
post mistress ran out to get it, and to 
cry, shrilly, up to Silas, that the stage 
was late; he followed it as Miss Minns, 
her spectacles on the end of her little 
nose, began to sort the mail with blunt, 
fumbling fingers. Once Rose had said, 
“Sometimes I want to choke dear old 
Minns, I’m in such a hurry for your 
letter!’ Would she be in a hurry for 
this letter? “Oh, my God!” Lyman 
thought, and as he said it he had a sud- 
den revulsion and a pang of purpose; he 
would rush out and telegraph old Minns 
and tell her to send the letter addressed 
to Miss Rose Knight, back to him. No 
... no use; Minns wouldn’t do it— 
couldn’t do it. Well, he might telegraph 
Rose, “ Please return letter unread; will 
explain later.” Under the frantic im- 
petus of this thought, he looked at his 
watch (there was in the office at the 
moment that precious thing, a patient), 
put his hands on the arms of his chair, 
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and half rose; but the gesture conveyed 
nothing to the fat lady sitting by his 
desk, drooning on about her aches and 
pains. “I can keep her from reading 
it,” he was thinking, “if I rush out this 
instant and telegraph . . .” “It’s rheu- 
matism,” he said, mechanically. “I'l! 
give you something.” He drew his pre- 
scription pad toward him and wrote, 
“Please return lett” —saw what he had 
done, tore off the blank sheet, and wrote 
his cabalistic grains and ounces, no! 
hearing a word of the symptoms the poor 
lady was still reciting. Again he made 
his dismissing gesture (“Rose is startin 
for the post office by this time. She’! 
wait until the mail is distributed”’). . . . 
“ And drink a great deal of water—” He 
was on his feet now, steering the patien! 
toward the door. In another hour Rose 
would have opened that letter, and be 
reading it—there! in the post office! 
before people! (“Oh, I ought to have 
guarded against that! I never thought of 
that”) ... “Yes, a teaspoonful before 
meals.” He had got the patient to the 
doorstep by this time, and as she lin- 
gered, explaining in detail the difficult) 
of lifting her arm to brush her hair, he 
wanted to say, “Cut your hair off, 
then!” All he did say was, “Oh, that 7s 
uncomfortable.” 

Back again in his office, sitting in his 
desk chair, he began to tear into tin) 
scraps the paper with its “ Please return 
lett—” There was no use in telegraph- 
ing. Rose would have read the letter 
before a despatch could possibly reach 
her; besides—why hold it back? The 
fact remained. . . . 

The rest of the afternoon, while wait- 
ing for patients, was given up to calcula- 
tions as to when Rose’s answer to his 
letter would reach him; if she wrote that 
night, he would get it the next night. 
But perhaps she wouldn’t write! Per- 
haps she would never write. She would 
despise him so that she would not even 
answer him. He had a strange longing 
to rush to her, and tell her all his misery. 
The preposterousness of that thought 
made him almost laugh. 
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Five 0’clock. His letter had been read. 
.. . He was a free man. Rose had 
“released” him. “Good riddance! good 
riddance!” he thought. “She despises 
me, and I despise myself.”” Well, he was 
free, and he could go to see Lucy. “But 
I won’t kiss her till Rose’s letter comes.” 
He didn’t want to kiss her; it made him 
sick to think of kissing her! But he put 
on his coat and hat and plunged out 
into the snow. He found himself think- 
ing, as he walked along in the yellow 
glow of the winter sunset, that it had 
taken only twenty-four hours to turn 
his life upside down. This time yester- 
day afternoon he had been a self-respect- 
ing man, with a calm outlook into an 
honorable future; now he was—what 
was he? “Mad, I guess,”’ he thought; 
“T wonder how Ill feel when I’ve mar- 
ried her? Ill give myself six months to 
get the reaction. Ill be madly in love 
for six months, I suppose. How can I 
be such a fool?” he pondered. “TI really 
want to marry her!” Then he rang 
Lucy’s doorbell like a man in a dream. 

When she came into the room he said, 
bleakly: “I’m free, Lucy. Ive asked 
her to release me.” 

“We can be married right off,” Lucy 
whispered, her head on his breast, her 
eyes closing as she lifted her lips to his. 
But he didn’t kiss her; he turned away 
abruptly and stood with his hands in his 
pockets, looking out of the window. 

“Not till I get her letter, saying she 
releases me.” 

Lucy, looking at the back of his head, 
screamed with laughter. “Oh, Lyman, 
you are absurd!” she said. 


Rose’s letter didn’t come for four 
days, and each day Lyman said to Lucy: 
“Wait. She must release me before we 
tell people what we have done.” 

“T hate to wait,” Lucy said; “I’m so 
proud, I want everybody to know.” 

“Proud? You’ve taken a man who 
has jilted a fine woman, a—a noble wo- 
man. A dishonorable man,” he ended, 
heavily. 

“*Dishonorable’? Would it have been 
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honorable to marry her when you loved 
me best? You do love me best?” 

He hesitated. “I want you,” he said. 

“Old Chester will have a fit,” Lucy 
said, chuckling; “and Harry— Good 
gracious!” She paused and looked at 
Lyman, her eyes suddenly narrowing. 
“Harry,” she said to herself, “wouldn't 
have ‘waited.’ . . . Well,” she said, good 
naturedly, “all right. We won't tell 
people yet, if you don’t want to. But 
Rose will tell. I’m glad I’m not in Old 
Chester. Harry would be horrid! You 
have much better manners than he has, 
Lyman. Lyman! I’m going to tell sister 
Helen. She’s here with Aunty for a 
week; her Neddy is attending to some 
business for his father. Oh, Lyman, how 
could Helen marry Ned Dilworth? Com- 
pared to you, Ned’s a pigmy. And you— 
Oh, Lyman!” She took his hand and 
laid it against her soft cheek. “I sup- 
pose I may do that?” she said, with sar- 
donic meekness. 

“You may tell Mrs. Neddy, but no- 
body else,” he said, frowning. 

“T hate to wait a day!” she retorted. 

But she had to wait several days, for 
Rose’s letter of release did not come. 

“It’s just what I expected,” Lyman 
told himself; “she won’t even answer 
me.” 

That Rose’s spurning pride should 
keep her silent seemed to him perfectly 
natural—and strangely beautiful. She 
was like a snowy mountain peak, indif- 
ferent to the steamy darkness of the bogs 
of such a nature as his. In those waiting 
days he sat, frowning, in his empty office 
until the hour for patients was over; 
then he would go to see Lucy, and say, 
irritably: 

“No. I won’t kiss you till I’m free,” 
at which Lucy laughed until the tears 
stood in her eyes. 

Meantime Mrs. Neddy went home, 
bursting with the news, and sworn to 
secrecy. She kept the secret—except 
for Neddy. Helen said that no good 
wife kept anything from her husband— 
or his family, which is the same thing. 
But she almost wished she hadn’t told 
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the family, for when, at the supper table 
the first night she was at home, she 
hinted that “something was going to 
happen,” then sighed because an Old 
Chester girl would be jilted; then said, 
outright, that she had reason to know, 
but was pledged to confidence as to 
names, that Doctor Holden wasn’t 
happy with Rose Knight, having fallen 
in love with another young lady, and so 
had broken his engagement. When Tom 
Dilworth’s elderly daughter-in-law fin- 
ally got this out, Thomas’s roar of wrath 
frightened her almost to death. He got 
up and stamped around the room, and 
said words that made his Amelia hold 
up shocked hands. 

“Tom! Dear! 
and Helen.” 

“That pup throw over Rose Knight? 
If he had waited five minutes, Rose 
would have thrown him over. Who is 
the hussy who’s caught him, and where 
does she live?” 

“T didn’t mention her name,” Helen 
gasped. 

“Just as well. I don’t want to know 
her name; it’s enough to know her 
nature. And as for where she lives, so 
long as she doesn’t live in Old Chester, 
it’s nothing to me where she lives; if 
she keeps on stealing other girls’ sweet- 
hearts, she'll live in—” 

“Thomas! Thomas! 
Helen and the girls.” 

“T merely mean that we don’t have 
that kind of queer fish in Old Chester, so 
that I don’t give a tinker’s damn—” 

* Thomas!” 

**__where she lives.” 

Neddy’s wife, having drawn this tor- 
rent down upon her innocent head, was 
so scared that they couldn’t get another 
word out of her; but after supper she 
slipped out and went into Mrs. Ezra’s 
and asked for Edith. “I want to see 
her for a minute, alone,” said Mrs. 
Neddy, looking quite pallid. 

Rose, who had opened the front door 
for her, said that Edith was in her own 
room. “Go right upstairs, Helen,” she 
said. 


Not before the girls 


Remember 
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But with her foot on the lowest step, 
Helen Dilworth paused, and said, invol- 
untarily: “Why, Rose! You are ill?” 

“No,” said Rose, “‘just tired. Edith 
has gone to bed, but I’m sure she will 
be glad to see you.” 

Edith, in her bed, propped on a heap 
of pillows, and always glad to hear gos- 
sip, listened with wide eyes to Helen’s 
revelation. 

“I promised not to tell anybody,” 
Helen said (she was really frightened), 
“but I’ve got to have advice!” Then 
came the news: The “gentleman” who 
had kissed Lucy was Lyman Holden. 

Edith was so astounded she could only 
say,” “The idea!” 

“Mr. Dilworth is very angry,” his 
daughter-in-law said. “Oh, Edith, ’'m 
scared to death, because everybody will 
be so down on Lucy. I’m sure she can’t 
help Lyman’s falling in love with her. 
What ought I to do?” 

“Has he told Rose?” 

“Yes. He has asked her to release 
him. He hadn’t heard from her when 
I left Mercer. Oh dear, I almost wish 
Lucy would—would let go of him!” 

“Rose wouldn’t want him now,” 
Edith said. 

“Of course not. But what ought Lucy 
to do?”’ Lucy’s sister said. “‘ People will 
be horrid to her.” 

“She won't live here,” Edith com- 
forted her. ‘“‘She’ll live in Mercer, so 
it won’t make any difference. . . . Oh, 
what a blow to Rose!” 

Edith was “so pained for dear Rose’ 
that she hurried Helen away so that she 
could tell Charles, who, of course, was 
“pained,” too. 

“Tt explains why she has looked so 
badly,” Charles said. “I wonder how 
she answered him? I should have been 
willing to advise her how to express her- 
self—but Rose is too strong-minded to 
do what most refined females would do— 
leave such matters to the gentlemen of 
their families.” 

Rose asked no advice from the “gen- 
tlemen of her family,” nor anyone else. 
Perhaps that was why it took her so long 
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to answer Lyman’s letter. For five days 
Lucy “waited” to be kissed, and every 
day she said, impatiently, that Lyman 
certainly was queer. . . . Then Rose’s 
letter came. Lyman, his hat and coat 
on, had been just about to start out to 
make a call when on the doorstep he 
met the postman. He stood in the nar- 
row hall, tore the envelope open, and 
read what Rose had to say. And as he 
read he drew in his breath, as if in actual 
physical pain: 


I cannot answer you by letter. I must see 
you. Oh, I do pray I may help you! I know 
how dreadfully it hurt you to write to me. 
Will you come down to Old Chester soon?— 
perhaps on Saturday? We won’t tell people 
what has happened until we have talked it 
aie Rose. 

Lyman Holden went back into his 
office, shut the door, and put his 
clenched fist against his mouth. And 
he had thrown over this dignity and 
tenderness—for what? 

He went to Old Chester on Saturday— 


went, as it happened, in a crowded 
stage, where everybody knew him, and 
made a point of talking to him about 


Rose. When he reached Mrs. 
Ezra’s Rose must have been waiting in 
the hall, for she opened the front door 
before he could ring, and said: “We'll 
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go over to the school room, Lyman. It’s 
quiet there.”” She had her hat and coat 
on, and, closing the door softly behind 
her, she went down the garden path with 
him, between the stalks of dead peren- 
nials standing gauntly in the snow. 

“Are you well, Rose?” he said, trying 
to talk easily, and she said: 

“Yes, thank you, Lyman.” 

After that they walked without fur- 
ther words, up the street to the church, 
and Rose unlocked the school room door, 
set deep in the snow-powdered ivy leaves 
of the wall. When they entered he 
stood, silently, while she lit a lamp, for 
the February afternoon was falling into 
dusk; then she turned and looked at 
him, and, deadly pale, asked one ques- 
tion—asked it without delay or circum- 
locution: 

“Is it Lucy Hayes, Lyman?” 

She waited for his answer with the 
blood pounding in her ears so that she 
could hardly hear him. 

He said, very low and not looking at 
her, “ Yes.” 

There was a silence. Lyman was sit- 
ting down, his face hidden in his hands. 
She looked at him, and her own hands 
gripped each other until the knuckles 
were white. Then she said just six 
words: 

“T can’t . . . give you up, Lyman.” 


(To be concluded) 


WALLED GARDENS 
BY MAXWELL STRUTHERS BURT 


ARDENS were meant for walls, that on the sight 
Of those who search should fall surprised delight; 
By day the hot inclosure of the noon; 
By dusk the white square perfume of the moon; 
For out beyond the gardens, on the plain, 
Lie all the great wide waters of the grain. 


Gardens were meant for walls, so tired men 

Could catch their breath with fragrance, and again, 
Walking along the bare, unshaded ways, 

Hold something cool to clothe the naked days. 
Who does not know the sharpness of an hour 

That turns the corner on a hidden flower? 

















A PORTRAIT BY NATTIER 


ATTIER’S career as an artist covered the period 
of the Regency and all but twelve years of the 
reign of Louis XV. Under the shadow of a despotism 
in which the monarch was a voluptuary and govern- 
ment a game of chance between intriguing ecclesiastics, 
royal favorites, and ambitious noblemen, France was 
humiliated in foreign wars and drained of resources at 
home. Yet, while the bulk of the population was 
virtually enslaved and always on the edge of starvation, 
the life of society and the court presented a gay comedy 
of brilliant manners. It was soulless and without heart 
even in its wantonness. Affectation and mannerism 
reigned supreme. 

Life was touched, however, with the finesse of Gallic 
esprit. The surface, at least, scintillated with the sparkle 
of wit and a piquant elegance of manners. It reflected, 
even in its debasement, the French aptitude for beauty. 

And it produced a breed of artists peculiarly French. 
Watteau had risen above the level of society and invested 
the comedy of manners with a glamour of poetry. The 
other artists of the rococo depicted it in the spirit of 
society itself; some in representations of Fétes galantes, 
others in portraits. In the latter, Nattier was the most 
popular, especially in feminine delineations, because he 
discovered most beauty in his sitters and, where it did 
not exist in the flesh, gallantly supplied it with the brush. 

If a certain sameness of charm runs through all his 
portraits, it must be remembered that the faces were 
made up according to recipe, and the expression was in 
accordance with the vogue. It is the skill with which 
he renders the exquisiteness of the velvets and bro- 
cades, silks and laces, and the general air of aristocratic 
refinement that he imparts to the compositions, by 
which his ability as an artist should properly be judged. 
His canvases are unquestionably decorative, and it is 
probably this quality in them that explains the modern 
revival of interest in Nattier’s work. 
































PORTRAIT OF A LADY. BY JEAN MARC NATTIER 


Engraved on Wood by Henry Wolf from the Original Painting 
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IN ONE MAN’S LIFE! 


I.—THEODORE N. VAIL AND THE BEGINNINGS OF THE TELEPHONE 


BY 


N a day in March, 1876, there oc- 

curred one of the greatest events 
in the history of the world—the dis- 
covery by Alexander Graham Bell of a 
device for transmitting speech by a 
magnetic wire. 

The early story of the telephone has 
been told many times, and need not be 
repeated here. Doctor Bell's “talking 
toy”’ was exhibited at the Centennial 
Exposition in Philade!phia and _ the 
attention paid to it by Dom Pedro, 
Emperor of Brazil, and Lord Kelvin 
resulted in a wide newspaper  pub- 
licity. 

To make it commercially attractive 
was another story. One might suppose 
that, after the Centennial success, the 
matter of financing the new invention 
would be easy enough. Nothing could 
be farther from the facts. To the 
business world the telephone was just a 
toy, an interesting and wonderful toy, 
but of no real practical use, certainly not 
a thing in which to invest capital, even 
when it had been demonstrated that it 
would actually talk between Boston and 
Cambridge; and this fact, with a full 
report of the conversation had been 
published in the Morning Advertiser. 
Bankers and men of private means still 
regarded it as a poor risk, and smiled or 
made some facetious remark when in- 
vited to invest in the stock. Bell and 
his friends formed an association of 
which Gardiner Hubbard was president, 
Thomas Sanders, treasurer, Bell him- 
self, electrician, and his co-worker, 


1 This article is abridged from the forthcoming 
book In One Man’s Life, being chapters from the 
personal and business career of the late Theodore 
N. Vail, written by Mr. Paine his authorized 
biographer 


ALBERT BIGELOW 


PAINE 


Thomas Watson, superintendent. Hub- 
bard was an able and distinguished than, 
a well-known lawyer, but a builder of 
golden dreams rather than a financier. 
Sanders was a leather dealer, more 
practical, but of limited means. Wat- 
son, a young workman in Charles 
Williams’s electrical shop, had done 
the mechanical work on Bell’s invention.” 
They called themselves the Bell Tele- 
phone Company, with offices in Will- 
iams’s shop at 109 Court Street, on the 
third floor, of which they occupied only 
a portion, the rest being used by 
Williams himself. Its capital was only 
such as its treasurer, Sanders, could 
personally provide, and his assets, as 
already suggested, were far from ample. 

Beginnings were made, however. A 
few private lines were set up, and E. T. 
Holmes, in conjunction with his elec- 
trical burglar-alarm business in Boston, 
opened at 342 Washington Street a 
small exchange. Holmes was an active 
business person, and in a comparatively 
brief time had something more than 
sixty subscribers, with a printed list of 
them, the first telephone directory ever 
issued. Business increased, and Watson 
was kept busy in the shop, while Hub- 
bard, who now saw fortunes presently to 
be rolling in, engaged an office assistant, 
Robert W. Devonshire, to manage the 
books and business details. 

This was all very well, but it was far 
from profitable. The telephones cost a 
great deal of money, and experimenta- 
tion cost even more. Hubbard, like 
the genial optimist that he was, ignored 

? Both Hubbard and Sanders had become 
interested in Bell through his treatment of their 


children for deaf-mutism. Mabel Hubbard in 
1877 became Doctor Bell’s wife. 
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anything so trifling as figures and reveled 
in prospective millions. 

Thomas Sanders, the treasurer, did 
not revel. He saw his entire capital, 
about thirty-five thousand dollars, going 
into wire and wages and rent and a 
variety of other things that brought any 
amount of publicity, but not a cent in 
dividends. At the end of sixteen months 
from the date of Bell’s patent! about 
eight hundred telephones were in use, 
and by the end of the year (1877) there 
were a good many more; but it had cost 
heavily to make them, and it was 


1 Bell’s patent bore date of March 7, 1876. Its 
number was 174465, “the most valuable single 
patent ever issued in any country.’ 


N. VAIL 


Sanders who had paid the bill. The 
rental returns were very meager, as com- 
pared with the cost, and Williams had 
no capital that would warrant extending 
credit. To but Hubbard did 
prospects seem particularly bright. 

As if their situation was not already 
hard enough, fresh trouble now pre- 
sented itself in the form of legal warfare; 
a great corporation upon 
them and prepared to deprive them of 
their only real asset. Bell, a year earlier, 
had offered to sell out his patent to the 
Western Union Telegraph Company for 
a hundred thousand dollars. One shud- 
ders to think of his escape; but he took 
no risk. The Western Union did not 


none 


descended 
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want it—not then. When presently 
they realized that it might be of some use 
to them they decided to take it, and 
being a great corporation with a capital 
of many millions, it did not occur to 
them that a small matter like Bell's 
patent, “a scrap of paper,” was going 
to stand in the way, especially when 
Bell Company was quite without the 
the financial sinews of war.! 

The first result 
of this attack was 
quite unexpected; 
the action of the 
Western Union 
served as substan- 
tial advertising for 
the Bell Company. 
That the great 
Western Union 
considered Alexan- 
der Bell’s “talking 
toy” worth claim- 
ing had the effect 
of awakening the 
general public to 
its value. The 
Williams shop could 
not make tele- 
phones fast enough 
to supply the de- 
and, what 
equally —im- 
portant, Sanders 
could not get money 


mand 
was 


fast enough to pay 

for them. The financial situation and 
the impending legal troubles weighed 
him down. 


The affairs of the Bell Company were 
certainly they had 


about at this stage 
not improved 
later, Theodore Newton Vail became a 
part of telephone history.’ 


when, some three months 


1 Tt should be borne in mind that the Western 
Union Telegraph Company of that period was 
wholly different in policy, management and per- 
sonnel from the company of that name to-day 

2 Vail was at this time General Superintendent 
of the Railway Mail Service, with headquarters 
at Washington. During the five years of his 
connection with the Postal Department he had 
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The Virst President of the Telephone Company 
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Vail was already familiar with the 
telephone and its possibilities, having 
had the best opportunity to acquire his 
knowledge at first hand. He knew 
Gardiner Hubbard intimately, for Hub- 
bard was a member of a Congressional 
Postal Committee that had made a 
tour of inspection of which Vail was 
officially in charge. Hubbard on this 
trip carried a pair of telephones, and 
experiments with 
them were always 
going on. It was 
just the sort of thing 
to appeal to Theo- 
dore Vail. Patent 
rights — fascinated 
him; he had kept 
himself poor invest- 
ing in them. All 
others, however, 
dwindled into in- 
significance as he 
contemplated — the 
possibilities of this 
one. Hubbard’s 
wildest dreams 
could not equal his 
own. He pledged 
himself to take all 
of the stock that he 
could raise money 
to pay for. 

Returning to 
Washington, he be- 
gan turning heaven 
and earth to raise funds. He borrowed 
right and left, pledging whatever secur- 
ities creditors were willing to take, urging 
his friends to follow his example. 

Not many did. Most of them, with 
the attitude usuaP at that time toward 
the new invention, shook their heads 
good-naturedly and declined to waste 
their hard earnings in that particular 
way. 


HUBBARD 


entirely reorganized the plan of mail-car dis- 
tribution, inaugurated with George S. Bangs 
the Fast Mail Service between the East and the 
West, and in fact established the system on its 
present-day basis. He was generally regarded 
as the most efficient head of any government 
department. 
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Hubbard, whose admiration for Vail 
was very great, had begun almost at 
once to discuss with him the possibility 
of taking a position with the Bell 
Company. Nothing could have been 
more to Theodore Vail’s mind, and he 
hesitated only because he could not 
conceal from himself the fact that he 
must have a reasonably certain monthly 
income with which to provide for his 
family. He had 
some knowledge of 
the Bell Company’s 
affairs, and the 
prospect for such a 
sum from that 
source remained 
doubtful. Vail ad- 
mired Hubbard 
his serene and ra- 
diant confidence 
that all would be 
well. They were 
kindred spirits, with 
the difference that 
Theodore Vail, with 


all his 


optimisin, 
had a conception of 
practical construc- 


methods — to 
make his dreams 
come true. He 
promised Hubbard 
that when he was 
ready to give up the 
postal service he 
would accept a position with the Bell 
Company. Hubbard wrote to his asso- 
ciates in Boston that he was negotiating 
with the General Superintendent of the 
Railway Mail Service, Theodore N. 
Vail, to take charge of their business 
affairs, adding that Vail was the greatest 
organizer in the country—a statement 
which they probably took with several 
grains of salt, but which, like so many 
other of Hubbard’s rosy statements, 
was to turn out demonstrably true. 

As the months passed and the demand 
for telephones increased Hubbard 
painted the prospects brighter and 
brighter, and Vail was daily more 


tive 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM 


The inventor of the telephone 
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tempted to burn his bridges and cast his 
lot with the Bell forces, for better or 
worse. When the Western Union fight 
developed he was tempted still more. 
The injustice of the attack on the feeble 
corporation aroused him. He was al- 
ways for the under dog, and his lawyer in- 
stinct and training made him love a legal 
fray. It may be that even then he saw 
vast resulting benefits, which under proper 
conditions of settle- 
ment might accrue. 
He was always for 
taking the enemy 
intocamp. He had 
little fearfor the Bell 
patents—the great 
attacking corpora- 
tion might be con- 
verted into a power- 
ful ally and friend. 

It was rather a 
curious circum- 
stance that brought 
him at last to the 
point of decision 
nothing less, in fact, 
than a discussion in 
Congress during an 
entire day’s session 
as to his five-dollar 
daily allowance in 
addition to his sal- 
ary—the propriety 
of its payment un- 
der the existing law. 

It was not charged that he was not 
fully worth the sum received, perhaps 
even more; but that distinguished 
Senators should wrangle for a whole day 
over this petty matter was discouraging; 
it made him realize the futility of any 
hope for advancement in any position 
where politics were involved. 

Meeting Hubbard a day or two later, 
he said: 

“T am going to get out of the service; 
I am looking for a job.” 

“You don’t need to look any farther,” 
said Hubbard. “I am going to Boston 
to-night and will bring down the others 
to talk it over.” 


BELL 
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Hubbard went, and returned with 
Sanders and Watson and George L. 
Bradley, a relative of Sanders, who had 
recently joined in financing the New 
England Telephone Company, the first 
subsidiary organization, and had ac- 
quired, or was about to acquire, stock in 
the Bell. 

Watson at this time bore the title of 
superintendent, and there seemed to be a 
delicacy among the others about putting 
anyone over him. Watson himself had 
no such feelings in the matter. As for 
Vail, he said he didn’t care what he was 
called so long as he had a job where 
there was a chance to do something and 
where his work would count. The dele- 
gation assured him that it would be that 
kind of a job, and it was agreed that his 
title was to be General Manager of the 
company. This must have been in 
May, 1878, for on June 2d Hubbard's 
secretary, writing to Sanders from 
Washington, said: 


Your last letter was entirely satisfactory 
to Mr. Vail and he has finally and fully de- 
termined to cast his lot with you. He goes 
to New York with Mr. Hubbard on Tuesday 
night. Iam sure you will like Mr. Vail, and 
his manner of doing business. 


By the terms of his contract he was to 
have thirty-five hundred dollars for the 
first year and five thousand for the 
second—that was the promise: its ful- 
fillment was another matter, but his 
faith was strong. Once in after years 
he said, jokingly, that he had been willing 
to leave a government job with a small 
salary for a telephone job with no salary. 


The new manager gave immediate no- 
tice to the Postal Department that he 
was going to resign, and was asked to 
keep his connection during the remainder 
of the vear. The announcement of his 
tendered resignation created quite a stir 
in Washington; scarcely one of his friends 
but believed that he was giving up a real 
career for a rash adventure. ‘‘ Uncle Joe” 
Cannon, then a young Member of Con- 
gress, was quite confounded by the news. 


“Vail resigned his place!” he ex- 
claimed when they told him. “What 
for?” 

“Why, he is going into that thing 
invented by Bell—the telephone that 
talks over a wire. He has invested some 
money in it, and is going to make it his 
business.” 

“Well,” said Cannon, “that’s too bad. 
I always liked Vail. Hubbard tried to 
sell me some of that stock. I’m sorry 
he got hold of a nice fellow like Vail.” 

Cannon was not the only one in Wash- 
ington who expressed regret. First As- 
sistant Postmaster General Powell wrote 
with some warmth: 


. For T. N. V. to accept the superintend- 
ency of a Yankee notion in preference to the 
position he now holds is certainly laughable. 
I can searce believe that a man of your sound 
judgment, one who holds as honorable and 
far more responsible position than any man 
under the P. M. Genl., with honor and respect 
attached to the same, should throw it up 
for a d—d old Yankee notion (a piece of wire 
with two Texan steer horns attached to the 
ends, with an arrangement to make the con- 
cern bleat like a calf) called a telephone . .. 
I feel confident, if you do make the change, 
that in less than one year you will agree 
with me in saying you made a mistake. 


There were plenty of such letters, 
more or less vigorous. A Congressman 
wrote: 


Can't you wait and see if Congress will not 
fix your salary? Don’t rob the public of an 
invaluable servant just because we tried to 
cheat and starve you. 


The opinion prevailed that it was 
solely because of a promised increase of 
pay that he was going, and those who 
had the good of the Postal Department 
at heart knew what his going was likely 
to mean. 

Theodore Vail at thirty-three was at 
his physical and mental best and highly 
charged with energy and enthusiasm for 
which the new work would furnish 
plenty of outlet. 

The more or less constant warfare of 


























the Mail Service had been only in the 
nature of preparatory exercise for the 
campaign he was now about to enter. 
That had been the reorganization of 
forces already in the field; this was to 
be the enlistment and equipment of an 
army for the conquest of the new world. 
From a brief diary begun at this time 
we get a few stray hints of the pre- 
liminaries. June 
27th he wrote: 
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Within a brief fortnight he had cut out 
work that in the years ahead would re- 
quire a vast army and millions of capital 
to keep it going. 

The army and capital were small 
enough in that day of his beginnings. 
The Bell Telephone headquarters at 
66 and 68 Reade Street was about the 
barest spot in New York. Edward J. 
Fuller of Washing- 
ton remembers being 





Left for New York 
9.30 pM. Very busy 

probably last ac- 
tive day with R. M. 
Service, Wash., D. C. 

June 28. In New 
York. Meeting of 
corporators of Tel. Co. 
of N. Y. at Lock- 
All present, 


discussed. 


wood's.! 
contract 
Hubbard, Sanders and 
myself dined at Gilsey. 
June 29. New York 
all day—Menm. for set- 
tlement up— 
Lockwood’s _ office. 
Meeting of Bell Tel. 
Co. of N. Y. adjourned 
to Tuesday night. 
June 30. Went to 
Menlo Park, saw Edi- 
son—He in very clear W. H. 
language said Bell was 
the inventor of the 
magneto telephone. 
Had a charming day. Phillips and Hubbard 
Gave Phillips the agency at Dayton. 


drawn 





along. 


His work was not supposed to begin 
until July Ist, but in the last three days 
of June he had got a new corporation 
started—the New York Telephone Com- 
pany—he had picked a man for an 
important Ohio agency, and he had 
established friendly relations with one 
of the Western Union’s captains of 
invention, Edison of Menlo Park. It 
was highly characteristic of him to call 
on Edison. He was willing to have 
lawsuits, but he refused to have enemies. 


‘Luke A. Lockwood, New York attorney for 
the Bell Company, 59-61 Liberty Street. 





The second President of the Telephone Company 





there just at this 
time—it was prob- 
ably during those 
days at the end of 
June—and that one 
day on the street he 
happened to meet 
Vail, who said, 
“Fuller, I want to 
show you some- 
thing.” He led 
Fuller to a doorway 
and asked him to go 
upstairs and 
what he found there. 
Fuller climbed the 
long flight and found 
himself in a big emp- 
tv loft containing a 
square box of con- 
siderable size, a 
small roll-top desk 
at which a young 
lady was sitting, and 
a stool. There was literally nothing 
else in the room. Fuller noticed that 
the top of the box had been removed 
and that it seemed to contain a num- 
ber of instruments of a sort unfamiliar 
to him. He descended the stairs to 
where Vail was waiting. The latter 
asked: 

“Well, what do you think of it?” 

Fuller didn’t think anything, and 
said so. 

“Fuller, that is the beginning of a 
great telephone system, and you want 
to be in on it. I want you to take five 
hundred dollars’ worth of stock.” 

Fuller was not a capitalist; he was a 
mail clerk; he said: 


see 





FORBES 
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“Why, Vail, [haven't got five hundred 
dollars in the world.” 

“Well, put in two or three hundred 
whatever you can raise. I'll make some 
money for you!” 

But Fuller was a prudent man. In 
spite of Vail’s overflowing enthusiasm 
he remained cold. That afternoon, on 
his mail route to Syracuse, he told the 
story to the other 
boys in the ear. 


chaos of business affairs as Theodore 
Vail found when he took hold of those 
of the Bell Telephone Company. A 
good deal had been done, but most of it 
had been done wrong. Energetic men 
had, in effect, been running around in 
circles, trying to create a mighty indus- 
try, with no precedent to follow, no direct- 
ing hand, no capital, nothing but a patent 
right—a Yankee 
toy —and © such 





They were all 
highly amused. 
‘There was more 
than one desk 
soon in the Reade 
Street office. 
Robert W. Dev- 
onshire came over 
from Boston as 
general assistant, 
and Hubbard 
made his New 
York headquar- 
ters there. Wat- 
son also appears 
to have heen im 
New York from 
time to time. ‘The 
headquarters of 


the Bell Tele- 








funds as had been 
scraped together 
by a manufactur- 
er of shoe soles, 
whose heart was 
in the right place, 
but whose. gifts 
hardly qualified 
him to become a 
captain of indus- 
try. 

With bankrupt- 
cy an ever-present 
menace, a lawsuit 
with a corporation 
of limitless capital 
impending, with 
nothing to go on 
but backbone, a 
genius for con- 








phone Company POE a 
yrudually became 
a busy place. 

The financial problem was of | first 
importance. The Bell Company had 
no capital with which to construct 
a general telephone system. It could 
hardly construct the telephones them- 
Vail and his 
associates realized that there was just 
one way to carry out the work. Local 
companies must be promoted in the 
towns, the stock to be locally subscribed, 
a percentage of it to go to the Bell 
Company for the franchise, with a rental 
charge for the use of the instruments. 
It was a big idea, one of the biggest ever 
conceived; also one of the simplest— 
at least in theory. 

Putting it into operation was another 
matter. Rarely has there been such a 


selves, to supply orders. 
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structive organi- 
zation, a serene 
faith in the future 
and in himself, Theodore Vail under- 
took his giant task. 


A statement made at the end of May, 
1878, showed that outside of New Eng- 
land there were in operation 6,335 
telephones, of an average net rental of 
something less than ten dollars each 
per year. The New England business 
was controlled by the company which 
earlier in the year Sanders and some of 
his Boston relatives and friends had 
organized. 

It was that vast territory outside of 
New England that claimed the new 
manager's efforts. He had begun the 
preliminaries as soon as he was settled 
in the Reade Street offices, and on the 
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20th of July, 1878, the reorganization of 
the Bell Telephone Company, with a 
capital of $450,000, was completed. 

The officers of the new company were, 
Gardiner G. Hubbard, president; 
Thomas Sanders, treasurer; Alexander 
Graham Bell, electrician; Thomas A. 
Watson, general superintendent; Theo- 
dore N. Vail, general manager; the last 
named to be “under the direction of the 
executive committee and the only salaried 
officer for the time being.” 

The following notice was sent out to 
patrons and the public generally: 


The Bell Telephone Company have _re- 
organized, with a large cash capital, and 
have removed their executive office to 
New York. 

Theodore N. Vail, for many years the 
General Superintendent of the Postal Service 
of the United States, has been appointed 
general manager of the Company. The 
other officers remain as heretofore. 


The “large cash capital’ was to be 
raised by obtaining a loan of $25,000 on 
$100,000 worth of stock—that is to say, 
on one thousand shares—while five 
hundred more shares were to be sold at 
fifty dollars per share, thus securing a 
total of $50,000, if the plan worked out. 

As a matter of fact, it was the old 
reliable Sanders who advanced the 
$25,000 dollars, and it was his friend, 
George L. Bradley, who undertook the 
disposal of the stock that was to bring 
in alike amount. Of these five hundred 
shares—as Sanders wrote Bell, then in 
Europe—“ Williams bought 123 shares 
because he couldn’t help it,” and Brad- 
ley, after getting rid of seventy-seven 
shares to friends, took the remaining 
three hundred himself, for the reason, 
as Sanders further declared, that he saw 
the ruin of the New England Company 
in the failure of the Bell. They would 
all be glad enough to have the stock, 
by and by, but for the present it repre- 
sented hardly more than the promise of 
a hope. The new company was really 
the first Bell Telephone Company, for 
what had been previously known by that 
name was no more than an association 
Vou. CXLIII.—No. 856. -64 
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of the owners of the Bell patents, with 
Hubbard in control of the stock. San- 
ders in one of his letters had complained 
that they never held any meetings, and 
were in no sense an organized corpora- 
tion. They were stoutly organized now. 
With such capital as they were able to 
muster, the new manager began a 
vigorous campaign, not only for business 
but against their enemies. 

About the first thing he did was to 
send a copy of Bell’s patents to Bell 
agents in different parts of the country, 
calling upon them to stand by their guns. 

Another document—a brief circular 
letter—soon followed: 


Referring to recent circulars of the Amer- 
ican Speaking Telephone Company, the 
Management of the Bell Telephone Company 
state, broadly, that they do not purpose 
entering into a war of words with those whose 
business interests are opposed to their own: 
Nor do they purpose meeting reckless asser- 
tions as to the validity of their patents, with 
a statement of facts which will in due time 
be placed before the public as evidence in 
the suits at law now pending against those 
whom they believe to be infringers of their 
patents. 

The propriety of this course will doubtless 
suggest itself to any unprejudiced mind. 

Professor Alexander Graham Bell has been 
adjudged the inventor of the speaking tele- 
phone by every scientific body that has con- 
sidered the question; and it is believed that 
the opinion of the courts will give legal 
confirmation of this great moral judgment. 

Meantime the Bell Telephone Company 
will protect its customers, in the use of 
telephones rented by it, against any proceed- 
ings which may be brought against them for 
infringement, by assuming, upon notice and 
request of such customers the defense of such 
proceedings and all expenses incident thereto. 


Not many of their agents could know 
the financial uncertainties of the new 
company, and this reassuring word stim- 
ulated renewed effort. Here and there 
somebody weakened, and in one such 
instance the new manager wrote: 


You have too great an idea of the Western 
Union. If it was all massed in your one 
city you might well fear it; but it is repre- 
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sented there by one man only, and he has 
probably as much as he can attend to out- 
side of the telephone. For you to acknowl- 
edge that you cannot compete with his 
influence when you make it your special 
business, is hardly the thing. 


It was characteristic of him to re- 
solve the enemy into individual units— 
each a faulty and none too resolute 
human being; it was a policy he never 
saw reason to abandon. 

Having thus reassured and encour- 
aged existing companies, capable and 
energetic agents were sent out to es- 
tablish new ones. In nearly every town 
it was possible to find some ambitious 
young man of limited capital who was 
willing to interest fellow townsmen in 
setting up an exchange. Those who 
put in telephones were often willing to 
become small stockholders, and thus the 
interest grew and solidified. 

Contracts were made with local com- 
panies, in towns of whatever size, the 
Bell Company taking stock for its priv- 
ileges, thus becoming a partner in the 
business, deriving also an income from 
the rental of the telephones. One 
might suppose that this return would 
presently be coming fast enough to re- 
lieve the financial strain. Nothing could 
be farther from the fact. The telephones 
were costly to make; the two or three 
dollars advance payment on account of 
rentals was by comparison infinitesimal. 
It was quite impossible to get money 
fast enough to pay Williams, who was 
obliged to take stock in the company 
as we have already seen. Williams 
further found it necessary to reduce 
expenses in his household, and Mrs. 
Williams gave up her servant to pro- 
vide, at least in part, for an additional 
workman in the shop. Those were hard, 
discouraging days. 

Manager Vail was not dismayed by 
the prospect. He worked always as 
if he had infinite resources of capital as 
well as courage, and an army with 
banners behind him. He laid out his 
campaign on a large scale and con- 
stantly introduced new features—among 


them a five-year standard contract 
which required the local companies to 
build exchanges, and confined them to 
certain areas. There were also con- 
tracts which provided for connecting two 
or more towns, though for these there 
was little call. How could the telephone 
ever be made to work at any distance 
when often it refused to be heard across 
the street? Vail, however, never for a 
moment doubted the realization of the 
last possibility suggested by Bell’s in- 
vention, and provided accordingly. In 
his vision he saw wires extending from 
city to city and across the states. He 
even began securing interstate rights, 
in a day when there was no wish to deny 
a privilege the value of which was con- 
sidered negligible. The plan in his 
mind was to create a national telephone 
system, in which the Bell Company 
would be a permanent partner. Per- 
haps he did not then put into words his 
later slogan, “One policy, one system, 
and universal service,” but undoubtedly 
the thought was in his mind. 

Theodore Vail and his little force 
worked early and late, and outwardly at 
least, results began to show. The popu- 
larity of the telephone grew amazingly. 
Local companies multiplied; the demand 
for telephones increased beyond the 
limits of the Bell Company to manu- 
facture, and especially beyond its ability 
to pay for them. The company was 
constantly on the verge of bankruptcy 
through its prosperity. 

Not that the installations were work- 
ing everywhere smoothly—far from it. 
The telephone was still a comparatively 
crude affair, conversations through it 
being often “full of sound and fury, 
signifying nothing.” In most cases the 
ground was used for the return circuit 
and it was by no means a satisfactory 
conductor. The wires themselves, be- 
ing of iron, were only a degree better. 
In the larger towns they were generally 
paralleled by telegraph and other cir- 
cuits which by induction generously gave 
them a part of the load they were carry- 
ing. Distracting noises in great variety 
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provided conversation with a more or 
less continuous accompaniment of fire- 
works. A telephone talk of that day 
often suggested a Fourth of July cele- 
bration rather than an interchange of 
human speech. The transmitter, too, 
was still primitive—calculated to “de- 
velop the American voice and lungs,” 
as Watson himself wrote later, rather 
than to promote conversation. When 
Edison developed for the Western Union 
a brand new one, superior in every way 
to that in use by the Bell, ruin stalked 
through the offices at Reade Street. 

Temptation always comes at such 
times. Watson was offered $10,000 for 
his stock, Vail was tendered positions 
with higher and surer salary by railroad 
and express companies, Sanders was 
urged to go back to his leather business, 
which had all but expired. Still they 
kept on: never was there a more de- 
termined fight. 

During this time Bell, the cause of all, 
had been with his young wife in England. 
He had gone expecting to promote the 
telephone industry abroad, but the lack 
of financial support had killed his en- 
thusiasm. He returned, now, sick and 
in the last dregs of discouragement. 
From the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital he wrote: 


Thousands of telephones are in operation 
in all parts of the country, yet I have not 
received one cent for my invention. On 
the contrary, I am largely out of pocket by 
my researches, as the mere value of the 
profession that I have sacrificed during my 
three years’ work amounts to twelve thou- 
sand dollars. 


Bell was the most fortunate man in 
the world. Fortunate to have friends 
like Hubbard and Sanders, and an in- 
telligent and devoted collaborator like 
Watson; fortunately, finally, to have 
secured a man like Theodore Vail—a 
master of organization, a general of lim- 
itless courage and resources, and, above 
all, unselfish and utterly honest in his 
management of the company’s affairs. 
It would have been so easy for Bell, 
like many another inventor, to have 


been defrauded of his rights. Yet 
never for a moment, from those who 
had his business in hand, was there ever 
a possibility of such a contingency. 
They were solidly for Bell and the suc- 
cess of his invention, unwaveringly, 
from start to finish. Bell was indeed a 
fortunate inventor, but in his hour of 
despair that fact was perhaps the hardest 
thing for him to realize. 

Theodore Vail’s calmness during these 
trying days was a considerable asset. 
Devonshire and the others of his force, 
dismayed at the financial situation 
and at the powers in array against 
them, would look over at him sitting at 
his desk, serene, undisturbed, quietly 
writing, and take courage. 

He had been too many years in 
Washington, with storms brewing and 
breaking around him, to waste time and 
nerve tissue now walking the floor. 
Besides, he was not of that cast. Several 
months earlier Devonshire, then in 
Boston, had observed a rather amusing 
example of his chief’s presence of mind. 
It was on the occasion of the new man- 
ager’s first visit to the Boston office, 
earlier in the year. In some recent 
notes Mr. Devonshire describes him as 
a young man, dressed in an English 
walking suit of a gray or Quaker mix- 
ture, wearing a tall, light kersey hat. 


After greetings were over he sat down, 
placing his tall hat on the sill of the window. 
He was in an awkward position and moving 
to a better one knocked his hat out of the 
window into the open alley two stories below. 
We did not expect to get it again, or if we 
did its usefulness would be gone, but when 
recovered it was found to be uninjured. 
Its possible loss did not seem to faze Mr. Vail 
in the slightest. 


Devonshire made up his mind that 
nothing could disturb him. He could 
even while writing steadily carry on an 
almost continuous conversation—a fac- 
ulty which deeply impressed those about 
him. They noticed, too, that he never 
seemed to have the least misgivings as 
to the future. He planned for it, but 
always as if it were a certainty. He 
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crossed no bridges till he came to them, 
and then always with a confidence that 
stimulated and sustained those around 
him. Once, long afterward, when he 
spoke of that time he was asked: 

“Didn’t you ever get discouraged?” 

“If I did,” he replied, “I never let 
anybody know it”; but somehow we feel 
that he never did. 

Sometimes when the office force could 
muster a remnant of money they went to 
the theater for relaxation. Gilbert and 
Sullivan’s operas were just beginning, 
and when the outlook became too dis- 
mal they would attend one of these 
and forget their trials. On evenings of 
lesser affluence, and these were frequent, 
for wages were seldom paid in full, some- 
times not at all, they diverted them- 
selves with a walk up Broadway, drop- 
ping in at various hotels—the Metro- 
politan, the Broadway Central, the Fifth 
Avenue—for modest refreshments. At 
the last named they often found General 
Arthur, then not even a presidential 
possibiity. Theodore Vail knew him 


very well, from the Washington days, 
and Arthur, hospitable and cordial, 
quite often became their host. 


It was at the moment when conditions 
seemed the most desperate—when Wat- 
son was cudgeling his brains day and 
night on the problem—that Francis 
Blake of Boston informed the Bell Com- 
pany that he had invented a transmitter 
as good as Edison’s, or better, and 
agreed to let them have it in exchange 
for stock in the company. No single 
piece of news was ever more weleome to 
a struggling corporation. Blake’s trans- 
mitter was all that he claimed; the Bell 
Company, now on an equality with the 
Western Union, was equipped to give 
battle in the field as well as in the courts. 
It promptly began suit against one 
Dowd, of Boston, head of the American 
Speaking Telephone Company of that 
city. Suits were also begun in other 
cities, and in Boston and Cincinnati 
injunctions were obtained against un- 
authorized manufacturers to eompel 
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them to cease infrmgement. A general 
circular reciting these facts was issued 
from the various Bell offices throughout 
the country, containing also the im- 
portant tidings, in italics, that the Bell 
Company would shortly introduce the 
““Microphone Telephone” by which a 
much louder sound could be transmitted 
than through the ordinary telephone: 
in other words, the Blake transmitter. 
The cireular concluded: 

We would respectfully advise all parties 
using other Telephones to obtain the 
written guaranty of responsible parties, as 
otherwise they may be compelled to pay 
their rental a second time. 

It is not known to us that the Western 
Union Telegraph Company have ever au- 
thorized any party to give such a guaranty. 

The Bell Company, through its Bos- 
ton affiliations, had secured as its at- 
torneys Chauncey Smith and James J. 
Storrow, men at the head of their pro- 
fession and with the cause of the strug- 
gling company at heart. The detailed 
progress of the “ Dowd case” need not be 
recited here. The suit lasted for a year, 
then suddenly came to an end, with 
victory for the Bell forces. George Gif- 
ford, chief attorney for the Western 
Union, after exhaustive investigation 
reported to his clients that Bell was the 
original inventor of the telephone, and 
suggested to them that they withdraw 
their claims and make the best settle- 
ment they could. 

The Western Union now proposed to 
leave the local business to the Bell 
Company and take for themselves the 
toll lines, realizing by this time that 
these were likely to be worth something. 
Some of the Bell Company were in 
favor of accepting this proposition, but 
Manager Vail fought any sueh arrange- 
ment. Distance telephoning was his 
favorite dream, and he had the fullest 
faith in its future. A committee of 
three from each side was appointed to 
arrive at terms of settlement which both 
could aceept. Months went by with- 
out any agreement. No armistice was 
declared, meantime, and the fight be- 
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tween local companies continued as 
bitterly as ever, the Western Union in 
some localities mstalling telephones with 
no charge for service, probably thinking 
to compel better terms. 

The opposing forces finally met in 
New York, and Theodore Vail put in the 
better part of a night with them, dis- 
cussing disputed points, mainly in con- 
nection with the toll lines. About day- 
break a basis of settlement was reached 
which permitted the Western Union to 
retain control of telephones on their 
private wires—a concession of no great 
importance to the Bell Company. The 
whole matter was concluded next day 
on the following terms: 

The Western Union agreed that Bell 
was the inventor of the telephone, that 
his patents were valid, and that they 
would retire from the public telephone 
business. 

The Bell Company agreed to buy the 
Western Union Telephone system, to 
pay them a royalty of 20 per cent on 
telephone rentals, and to keep out of the 
telegraph business. 

The compact was to remain in force 
for seventeen years, and it was a triumph 
of Theodore Vail’s policy of taking the 
enemy into camp. By it a giant com- 
petitor and bitter enemy was trans- 
formed into a partner and a friend. It 
also added to the Bell system more than 
twenty thousand telephones in fifty-five 
cities, for the Western Union had been 
busy, and had not wanted means for 
manufacture. 


Meantime there had been some further 
reorganization of the Bell Company. By 
the date of the Western Union settlement 
the Bell Telephone Company had become 
the N&tional Bell Telephone Company, 
with William H. Forbes as president, 
and a capital stock of $850,000. The 
Blake transmitter had brought a large 
increase of b»siness, which, in spite of 
the existing legal uncertainties, had at- 
tracted men of means and position. 
The new president had both; he was 
the son of an East Indian merchant; 
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a son-in-law of Ralph Waldo Emerson; 
a broad-gauge, upstanding man, in every 
way qualified for leadership. 

The National Bell Telephone was a 
combination of the New England Com- 
pany with the Bell Telephone Company. 
Its articles of association bore date of 
February 17, 1879, and it was about 
that time that Vail and his staff found 
themselves established in Boston at 
95 Milk Street. 

The telephone business was not en- 
tirely well of its financial infirmities, 
but it was highly convalescent. It had 
added capital for immediate needs, and, 
what was more, it had acquired credit 
—not unlimited credit, but its stock 
was accepted as collateral for loans in 
a reasonable amount. 

At this point begins a great period in 
telephone history. For the first time 
there was money to work with and men 
to do the work. The telephone office 
became the busiest place in Boston. 

It was work without ceasing, days, 
nights, Sundays, and holidays. It was 
nothing unusual for Vail and the entire 
force to stay until eight or nine in the 
evening and until noon on Sundays and 
holidays. They were playing for a 
great stake, and the cards were begin- 
ning to come their way. Everybody 
wanted telephones now—the New Eng- 
land Company before losing its identity 
had paid a dividend! 

The stock began to reflect the condi- 
tions. It was selling around fifty dol- 
lars a share in the spring, but did not 
remain Jong at this figure. It advanced 
to a hundred dollars a share, to two 
hundred, to three hundred, and con- 
tinued its upward course. It began 
to be evident to the public that the 
Western Union had the weak side of 
the argument, and that the telephone 
was to take its place with the railroad 
and the telegraph as a world institution. 
To his parents in Waterloo, Iowa, Sep- 
tember 11, 1879, Manager Vail wrote: 


Business is flourishing, and looks ex- 
ceedingly well. Our stock which started in 
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at $50 a share is now selling for $350 a share, 
an increase of sevenfold in about five months. 
You can imagine that the stockholders all 
feel happy over it. 

Yes, we can imagine. It meant fortune 
to Hubbard, and Watson, and Bell, and 
to Sanders who had struggled so hard. 
There were 8,500 shares of the National 
Company stock which, at the figure 
mentioned by Vail, would be worth 
about three million dollars. And it 
did not stop with this figure. The stock 
kept on climbing until on November 11, 
1879, when it became fully known that 
the Bell and the Western Union were to 
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combine forces, it soared to $1,000 a 
share. 

It requires no stretch of imagination 
to picture the happiness of Bell stock- 
holders or the corresponding sadness 
of those who might have been stock- 
holders who had been begged to become 
stockholders and declined. Those whom 
Vail had importuned so earnestly in 
Washington sat in their revolving chairs 
—or somewhere on their lonesome runs 
distributed letters into cases—thinking 
long thoughts. For a long lifetime 
they would repeat and exaggerate the 
fortune they had thrown away. 


GAUDEAMUS 


BY RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 


EAUTIFUL earth of stars and streams, 
Why should men fear what man can do? 
He cannot rob us of our dreams, 
Born, as the rose is born, of you, 
That even in the darkest hours 
Feeds with soft fire and secret dew 
The tender lives of hidden flowers. 


Strange fount of unexhausted joy, 
Strange hills of strength wherein abides 
Faith that no sorrow can destroy, 
Beauty that ever gleams and glides, 
With whispered cabalistic words, 
The huge omnipotence of tides, 
The happy confidence of birds. 


Brave messages of meadows green, 
And gospels of unfathomed blue; 





But to have heard, but to have seen— 
I ask no more, kind earth, of you; 
Enough for faith that I was born, 
And lived the magic seasons through, 
And watched the marvel of the morn. 


The hallowed rising of the moon 
Once to behold, to have known the sea— 
That benediction and that boon 
Earth wonderfully gave to me. 
O cup of brimming miracle! 
How golden it has been—to be! 
Yea! and earth gave me Love as well. 














































THE DOUBLE 
BY WALTER DE LA MARE 


CURTSEYED to the dovecote. 
I curtseyed to the well. 
I twirled me round and round about, 
The morning sweets to smell. 
When out I came from spinning so, 
Lo, betwixt green and blue 
Was the ghost of me—a Fairy Child— 
A-dancing—dancing, too. 


Nought was of her wearing 
That is the earth’s array. 

Her thistledown feet beat airy fleet 
Yet set no blade astray. 

The gossamer shining dews of June 
Showed grey against the green; 

Yet never so much as a bird-claw print 
Of footfall to be seen. 


Fading in the mounting sun 
That image soon did pine. 
Fainter than moonlight thinned the locks 
That shone as clear as mine. 
Vanished! Vanished! O, sad it is 
To spin and spin—in vain; 
And never to see the ghost of me 
A-dancing there again. 


BROTHERS 


BY ANZIA YEZIERSKA 


HAD just begun to unpack and ar- 

range my things in my new quarters 
when Hanneh Breineh edged herself 
confidingly into my room and started to 
tell me the next chapter in the history of 
all her roomers. 

‘And this last one what sleeps in the 
kitchen,”’ she finished, “he’s such a 
stingy—Moisheh the Schnorer they call 
him. He washes himself his own shirts 
and sews together the holes from his 
socks to save a penny. Think only! He 
cooks himself his own meat once a week 
for the Sabbath and the rest of the time 
it’s cabbage and potatoes or bread and 
herring. And the herring what he buys 
are the squashed and smashed ones from 
the bottom of the barrel. And the bread 
he gets is so old and hard he’s got to 
break it with a hammer. For why 
should such a stingy grouch live in this 
world if he don’t allow himself the bite 
in the mouth?” 

It was no surprise to me that Hanneh 
Breineh knew all this, for everybody in 
her household cooked and washed in the 
same kitchen, and everybody knew what 
everybody else ate and what everybody 
wore down to the number of patches on 
their underwear. 

“And by what do you work for a 
living?”’ she asked, as she settled herself 
on my cot. 

“T study at college by day and I give 
English lessons and write letters for the 
people in the evening.” 

“Ach! So you are learning for a 
teacherin?”’ She rose, and looked at me 
up and down and down and up, her red- 
lidded eyes big with awe. “So that’s 
why you wanted so particular a room to 
yourself? Nobody in my house has a 
room by herself alone just like you. 


They all got to squeeze themselves to- 
gether to make it come out cheaper.” 

By the evening everybody in that 
house knew that I was a teacherin, and 
Moisheh the Schnorer was among my 
first applicants for instruction. 

“How much will you charge me for 
learning me English, a lesson?” he 
blurted, abrupt because of his painful 
bashfulness. 

I looked up at the tall, ungainly crea- 
ture with round, stooping shoulders, and 
massive, shaggy head—physically a ver- 
itable giant, yet so timid, so diffident, 
afraid almost of his own shadow. 

“TI wanna learn how to sign myself 
my name,” he went on. “Only—you'll 
make it for me a little cheaper—yes?” 

“Fifty cents an hour,” I answered, 
drawn by the dumb, hunted look that 
cried to me out of his eyes. 

Moisheh scratched his shaggy head 
and bit the nails of his huge, toil-worn 
hand. “Maybe—could you yet—per- 
haps — make it a little cheaper?” he 
fumbled. 

“Aren’t you working?” 

His furrowed face colored with confu- 
sion. ‘“‘Yes—but—but my family. I 
got to save myself together a penny to 
a penny for them.” 

“Oh! So you’re already married?” 

“No—not married. My family in 
Russia—mein old mother and Feivel, 
mein doctor brother, and Berel the baby, 
he was already learning for a bookkeeper 
before the war.” 

The coarse peasant features were 
transformed with tenderness as he 
started to tell me the story of his loved 
ones in Russia. 

“Seven years ago I came to America. 
I thought only to make quick money to 
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send the ship tickets for them all, but I 

fell into the hands of a cockroach boss. 
“You know a cockroach boss is a 

landsmann that comes to meet the green- 


horns by the ship. He made out he 
wanted to help me, but he only wanted 
to sweat me into my grave. Then came 
the war and I began to earn big wages; 
but they were driven away from their 
village and my money didn’t get to them 
at all. And for more than a year I didn’t 
know if my people were yet alive in the 
world.” 

He took a much-fingered, greasy en- 
velope from his pocket. “That’s the 
first letter I got from them in months. 
The bookkeeper boarder read it for me 
already till he’s sick from it. Only read 
it for me over again,” he begged as he 
handed it to me upside down. 

The letter was from Smirsk, Poland, 
where the two brothers and their old 
mother had fled for refuge. It was the 
cry of despair—food—clothes—shoes— 
the cry of hunger and nakedness. His 
eyes filled and unheeding tears fell on 
his rough, trembling hands as I read. 

“That I should have bread three times 
a day and them starving!” he gulped. 
“By each bite it chokes me. And when 
I put myself on my warm coat, it shivers 
in me when I think how they’re without 
a shirt on their backs. I already sent 
them a big package of things, but until 
I hear from them I’m like without air in 
my lungs.” 

I wondered how, in their great need 
and in his great anxiety to supply it, he 
could think of English lessons or spare 
the little money to pay for his tuition. 

He divined my thoughts. “Already 
seven years I’m here and I didn’t take 
for myself the time to go night school,” 
he explained. “Now they'll come soon 
and I don’t want them to shame them- 
selves from their Amerikaner brother 
what can’t sign his own name, and they 
in Russia write me such smart letters in 
English.” 

“Didn’t you go to school like your 
brothers?” 

““Me—school?” He shrugged his toil- 
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stooped shoulders. “I was the only 
breadgiver after my father he died. And 
with my nose in the earth on a farm 
how could I take myself the time to 
learn?” 

His queer, bulging eyes with their 
yearning, passionate look seemed to 
cling to something beyond—out of 
reach. “But my brothers—ach! my 
brothers! They’re so high educated! I 
worked the nails from off my fingers, but 
only they should learn—they should be- 
come people in the world.” 

And he deluged me with questions as 
to the rules of immigrant admission and 
how long it would take for him to learn 
to sign his name so that he would be a 
competent leader when his family would 
arrive. 

“TI ain’t so dumb like I look on my 
face.”” He nudged me confidentially. “I 
already found out from myself which 
picture means where the train goes. If 
it’s for Brooklyn Bridge, then the hooks 
go this way”’—he clumsily drew in the 
air with his thick fingers—‘‘And if it’s 
for the South Ferry then the words twist 
the other way around.” 

I marveled at his frank revelation of 
himself. 

“What is your work?” I asked, more 
and more drawn by some hidden power 
of this simple peasant. 

“I’m a presser by pants.” 

Now I understood the cause of the 
stooped, rounded shoulders. It must 
have come from pounding away with a 
heavy iron at an ironing board, day after 
day, year after year. But for all the 
ravages of poverty, of mean, soul-crush- 
ing drudgery that marked this man, 
something big and indomitable in him 
fascinated me. His was the strength 
knitted and knotted from the hardiest 
roots of the earth. Filled with awe, I 
looked up at him. Here was a man sub- 
merged in the darkness of illiteracy—of 
pinch and scraping and want—yet un- 
touched—unspoiled, with the same sim- 
plicity of spirit that was his as a wide- 
eyed, dreamy youth in the green fields 
of Russia. 
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We had our first lesson, and, though I 
needed every cent I could earn, I felt 
like a thief taking his precious pennies. 
But he would pay. “It’s worth to me 
more than a quarter only to learn how 
to hold up the pencil,”’ he exulted as he 
gripped the pencil upright in his thick 
fist. All the yearning, the intense desire 
for education were in the big, bulging 
eyes that he raised toward me. “No 
wonder * could never make those little 
black hooks for words; I was always 
grabbing my pencil like a fork for stick- 
ing up meat.” 

With what sublime absorption he 
studied me as I showed him how to shape 
the letters for his name! Eyes wide— 
mouth open—his huge, stoop-shouldered 
body leaning forward—quivering with 
hunger to grasp the secret turnings of 
“the little black hooks” that signified 
his name. 

““M-o-i-s-h-e-h,”” he repeated after me 
as I guided his pencil. 

“Now do it alone,” I urged. 

Moisheh rolled up his sleeve like one 
ready for a fray. The sweat dripped 
from his face as he struggled for the 
muscular control of his clumsy fingers. 

Night after night he wrestled heroic- 
ally with the “‘little black hooks.” At 
last his efforts were rewarded. He 
learned how to shape the letters without 
any help. 

“God from the world!’ he cried with 
childishly pathetic joy as he wrote his 
name for the first time. “This is me— 
Moisheh!” He lifted the paper and held 
it off and then held it close, drunk with 
the wonder of the “‘little black hooks.” 
They seemed so mysterious to him, and 
his eyes loomed large—transfigured with 
the miracle of seeing himself for the first 
time in script. 

It was the week after that he asked 
me to write his letter, and this time it 
was from my eyes that the unheeding 
tears dropped as I wrote the words he 
dictated. 





To my dear Loving Mother, and to my 
worthy Honorable Brother Feivel, the Doc- 
tor, and to my youngest brother, the joy from 


my life, the light from mime eyes, Berel the 
Bookkeeper! 

Long years and good luck to you all. 
Thanks the highest One in Heaven that you 
are alive. Don’t worry for nothing. So long 
I have yet my two strong hands to work you 
will yet live to have from everything plenty 
For all those starving days in Russia, you 
will live to have joy in America. 

You, Feivel, will yet have a grand doctor's 
office, with an electric dentist sign over your 
door, and a gold tooth to pull in the richest 
customers. And you, Berel, my honorable 
bookkeeper, will yet live to wear a white 
starched collar like all the higher-ups in 
America. And you, my loving mother, will 
yet shine up the block with the joy from your 
children. 

I am sending you another box of things, 
and so soon as I get from you the word, 
I'll send for you the ship tickets, even if 
it costs the money from all the banks in 
America. 

Luck and blessings on your dear heads. [ 
am going around praying and counting the 
minutes till you are all with me together in 
America. 

Our lessons had gone on steadily for 
some months and already he was able to 
write the letters of the alphabet. One 
morning before I was out of bed he 
knocked at my door. 

“Quick only! A blue letter printed 
from Russia!” he shouted in an excited 
voice. 

Through the crack of the door he 
shoved in the cablegram. “Send ship 
tickets or we die —- pogrom,” I read 
aloud. 

“Weh—weh!” A cry of a dumb, 
wounded animal broke from the panic- 
stricken Moisheh. 

The cup of coffee that Hanneh 
Breineh lifted to her lips dropped with a 
crash to the floor. “Where pogrom?” 
she demanded, rushing in. 

I reread the cablegram. 

“Money for ship tickets!” stammered 
Moisheh. He drew forth a sweaty 
moneybag that lay hid beneath his torn 
gray shirt and with trembling hands be- 
gan counting the greasy bills. “Only 
four hundred and thirty-three dollars! 
Woe is me!” He cracked the knuckles 
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of his fingers in a paroxysm of grief. 
“It’s six hundred I got to have!” 

“Gottuniul Listen to him only!” 
Hanneh Breineh shook Moisheh 
roughly. “You'd think he was living 
by wild Indians—not by people with 
hearts. ... 

“Boarders!” she called. “ Moisheh’s 
old mother and his two brothers are in 
Smirsk where there’s a pogrom.” 

The word “pogrom” struck like a 
bombshell. From the sink, the stove, 
they gathered, in various stages of un- 
dress, around Moisheh, electrified into 
one bond of suffering brotherhood. 

Hanneh Breineh, hand convulsively 
clutching her breast, began an impas- 
sioned appeal. ‘Which from us here 
needs me to tell what’s a pogrom? It 
drips yet the blood from my heart when 
I only begin to remember. Only nine 
years old I was—the pogromschiks fell on 
our village. . . . Frightened! ... You 
all know what’s to be frightened from 
death—frightened from being burned 
alive or torn to pieces by wild wolves— 
but what’s that compared to the cold 
shiverings that shook us by the hands 
and feet when we heard the drunken 
Cossacks coming nearer and nearer our 
hut. The last second my mother, like a 
crazy, pushed me and my little sister into 
the chimney. We heard the house trem- 
ble with shots—cries from my mother— 
father—then stillness. In the middle of 
the black night my little sister and I 
crawled ourselves out to see—” Hanneh 
Breineh covered her eyes as though to 
shut out the hideous vision. 

A pause. .. . Everybody heard every- 
body’s heart beating. Before our eyes 
burned the terrible memory which 
Hanneh Breineh had tried to shut out 
and tried in vain. .. . 

Again Hanneh Breineh’s voice arose. 
“TI got no more breath for words—only 
this—the last bite from our mouths, the 
last shirt from our backs we got to take 
away to help out Moisheh. It’s not only 
Moisheh’s old mother that’s out there— 
it’s our own old mother—our own flesh- 


and-blood brothers. . . . Even I—beg- 
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gar that I am—even I will give my only 
feather bed to the pawn.” 

A hush, and then a tumult of sup- 
pressed emotion. The room seethed with 
wild longings-of the people to give—to 
help—to ease their aching hearts sharing 
Moisheh’s sorrow. 

Shoolem, a gray, tottering ragpicker, 
brought forth a grimy cigar box full of 
change. “Here is all the pennies and 
nickels and dimes I was saving and sav- 
ing myself for fifteen years. I was hold- 
ing by life on one hope—the hope that 
some day I would yet die before the holy 
walls from Jerusalem.”” With the gesture 
of a Rothschild he waved it in the air as 
he handed it over. “But here you got it, 
Moisheh. May it help to bring your 
brothers in good luck to America!” 

Sosheh, the finisher, turned aside as 
she dug into her stocking and drew forth 
a crisp five-dollar bill. “That all I got 
till my next pay. Only it should help 
them,” she gulped. “I wish I had some- 
body left alive that I could send a ship 
ticket to.” 

Zaretsky, the matchmaker, snuffed 
noisily a pinch of tobacco and pulled 
from his overcoat pocket a book of 
War Savings stamps. “I got fourteen 
dollars of American Liberty. Only let 
them come in good luck and Ill fix them 
out yet with the two grandest girls in 


New York.” 


The ship bearing Moisheh’s family 
was to dock the next morning at eleven 
o’clock. The night before Hanneh 
Breineh and all of us were busy decorat- 
ing the house in honor of the arrivals. 
The sound of hammering and sweeping 
and raised, excited voices filled the air. 

Sosheh, the finisher, standing on top 
of a soap box, was garnishing the chan- 
delier with red-paper flowers. 

Hanneh.. Breineh tacked _ bright, 
checked oilcloth on top of the washtubs. 

Zaretsky was nailing together the 
broken leg of the table. 

“I should live so,”’ laughed Sosheh, 
her sallow face flushed with holiday joy. 
“This kitchen almost shines like a par- 
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lor, but for only this—”’ pomting to the 
sagging lounge where the stained mat- 
tress protruded. 

“Shah! I'll fix this up in a minute so 
it "ll look like new from the store.”” And 
Hanneh Breineh took out the red- 
flowered, Sabbath tablecloth from the 
bureau and tucked it around the lounge. 

Meantime Moisheh, his eyes popping 
with excitement, raised clouds of dust 
as he swept dirt that had been gathering 
since Passover from the corners of the 
room. 

Unable to wait any longer for the big 
moment, he had been secretly planning 
for weeks, zip! under the bed went the 
mountain of dirt, to be followed by the 
broom, which he kicked out of sight. 

“Enough with the cleaning!” he com- 
manded. “‘Come only around,” and he 
pulled out from the corner his Russian 
steamer basket. 

“Oi—oi—oi—i, 


and ai—ai!’’ the 


boarders shouted, hilariously. “* Will you 
treat us to a holiday cake maybe?” 
“Wait only!” He gesticulated grandly 


as he loosened the lock. 

One by one he held up and displayed 
the treasured trousseau which little by 
little he had gathered together for his 
loved ones. 

A set of red-woolen underwear for each 
of the brothers, and for his mother a 
thick, gray shirt. Heavy cotton socks, a 
blue-checked apron, and a red-velvet 
waist appeared next. And then—Moi- 
sheh was reduced to guttural grunts of 
primitive joy as he unfolded a rainbow 
tie for Feival, the doctor, and pink 
suspenders for his “baby” brother. 

Moisheh did not remove his clothes— 
no sleep for him that night. It was still 
dark when the sound of his heavy shoes, 
clumping around the kitchen as he 
cooked his breakfast, woke the rest of us. 

“You got to come with me—I can’t 
hold myself together with so much joy,” 
he implored. There was no evading his 
entreaties, so I promised to get away 
as soon as I could and meet him at the 
dock. 

I arrived at Ellis Island to find Moi- 
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sheh stampmg up and down like a wild 
horse. “‘What are they holding them 
so long?” he cried, mad with anxiety to 
reach those for whom he had so long 
waited and hungered. 

I had to shake him roughly before | 
could make him aware of my presence, 
and immediately he was again lost in his 
eager search of the mob that crowded the 
gates. 

The faces of the immigrants, from the 
tiniest babe at its mother’s breast to the 
most decrepit old gray-haired man, were 
all stamped with the same transfigured 
look—a look of those who gazed for the 
first time upon the radiance of the dawn. 
The bosoms of the women heaved with 
excitement. The men seemed to be ex- 
panding, growing with the surge of real- 
ized hopes, of dreams come true. They 
inhaled deeply, eager to fill their stifled 
bodies and souls with the first life-giving 
breath of free air. Their eyes were 
luminous with hope, bewildered joy and 
vague forebodings. A voice was heard 
above the shouted orders and shuffling 
feet—above the clamor of the pressing 
crowds—*‘Gott set dank!”’ The pean of 
thanksgiving was echoed and re-echoed 
—a pean of nations released—America. 

I had to hold tight to the bars not to 
be trampled underfoot by the crowd that 
surged through the gates. Suddenly a 
wild animal cry tore from Moisheh’s 
throat. “Mammeniu! Mammeniu!”’ 
And a pair of gorillalike arms infolded a 
gaunt, wasted little figure wrapped in a 
shawl. 

“Moisheh! my heart!” she sobbed, de- 
vouring him with hunger-ravaged eyes. 

“ Ach!” She trembled—drawing back 
to survey her first-born. “ From the bare 
feet and rags of Smirsk to leather shoes 
and a suit like a Rothschild!” she cried 
in Yiddish. ‘“‘AchI—I lived to see 
America!” 

A dumb thing laughing and crying he 
stood there, a primitive figure, pathetic, 
yet sublime in the purity of his passion- 
ate love, his first love—his love for his 
mother. 

The toil-worn little hand pulled at his 











neck as she whispered in Moisheh’s ear, 
and as in a dream he turned with out- 
stretched arms to greet his brothers. 

“‘Feivel—mein doctor!” he cried. 

“Yes, yes, we're here,” said the high- 
browed young doctor in a tone that I 
thought was a little impatient. “Now 
let’s divide up these bundles and 
get started.” Mboisheh’s willing arms 
reached out for the heaviest sack. 

“And here is my teacherin!” Moi- 
sheh’s grin was that of a small boy dis- 
playing his most prized possession. 

Berel, the baby, with the first down of 
young manhood still soft on his cheeks, 
shyly enveloped my hand in his long, 
sensitive fingers. “How nice for you to 
come—a teacherin—an Amerikanerin!”’ 

““Well—are we going?” came imperi- 
ously from the doctor. 

“Yeh — yeh!” answered Moisheh. 
*“T’m so out of my head from joy, my 
feet don’t work.” And, gathering the 
few remaining lighter packages together, 
we threaded our way through the 
crowded streets—the two newly arrived 
brothers walking silently together. 

“Has Moisheh changed much?” I 
asked the doctor as I watched the big 
man help his mother tenderly across the 
car tracks. 

“The same Moisheh,” he said, with 
an amused, slightly superior air. 

I looked at Berel to see if he was of 
the same cloth as the doctor, but he was 
lost in dreamy contemplation of the 
towering skyscrapers. 

“Like granite mountains—the tower 
of Babel,’”’ Berel mused aloud. 

“How do they ever walk up to the 
top?” asked the bewildered old mother. 

“Walk!” cried Moisheh, overjoyed at 
the chance to hand out information. 
“There are elevators in America. You 
push a button and up you fly like on 
wings.” 

Elated with this opportunity to show 
off his superior knowledge, he went on: 
“T learned myself to sign my name in 
America. Stop only and I'll read for you 
the sign from the lamp-post,” and he 
spelled aloud, “‘ W-a-l-l—Wall.” 
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“And what street is this?”’ asked the 
doctor, as we came to another corner. 

Moisheh colored with confusion, and 
the eyes he raised to his brother were 
like the eyes of a trapped deer pleading 
to be spared. “L-i-b—” He stopped 
“Oh, weh!’’ he groaned, “the word is 
too long for me.” 

“ Liberty,” scorned the doctor. “ You 
are an Amerikaner already and you don’t 
know Liberty?” 

His own humiliation forgot m pride of 
his brother’s knowledge, Moisheh 
nodded his head humbly. 

“Yeh—yeh! You a greener and yet 
you know Liberty. And I, an Amerikan- 
er, is stuck by the word.” He turned to 
me with a pride that brought tears to his 
eyes. “Didn’t I tell you my brothers 
were high educated? Never mind—they 
won't shame me in America.” 

A look of adoration drank in the won- 
der of his beloved family. Overcome 
with a sense of his own unworthiness, he 
exclaimed, “Look only on me—a noth- 
ing and a nobody.” He breathed in 
my ear, “And such brothers!” With a 
new, deeper tenderness, he pressed his 
mother’s slight form more closely to 
him. 

“More Bolsheviki!” scoffed a passer- 
by. 
“Trotzky’s ambassadors,”’ sneered an- 
other. 

And the ridicule was taken up by a 
number of jeering voices. 

“Poor devils!’ came from a richly 
dressed Hebrew, resplendent in his fur 
collar and a diamond stud. There was in 
his eyes a wistful, reminiscent look. 
Perhaps the sight of these immigrants 
brought back to him the day he himself 
had landed, barefoot and in rags, with 
nothing but his dreams of America. 

The street was thronged with hurrying 
lunch seekers as we reached lower Broad- 
way. I glanced at Moisheh’s brothers, 
and [ could not help noticing how differ- 
ent was the calm and carefree expression 
of their faces from the furtive, frantic 
acquisitive look of the men in the finan- 
cial district. 
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But the moment we reached our block 
the people from the stoops and windows 
waved their welcome. Hanneh Breineh 
and all the boarders, dressed up in their 
best, ran to meet us. 

“Home!” cried the glowing Moisheh. 
“ Mazel-tuff! Good luck!’ answered 
Hanneh Braineh. 

Instantly we were surrounded by the 
excited neighbors whose voices of wel- 
come rose above the familiar cries of the 
hucksters and peddlers that lined the 
street. 

“Give a help!” commanded Hanneh 
Breineh as she seized the bundles from 
Moisheh’s numbed arms and divided 
them among the boarders. Then she led 
the procession triumphantly into her 
kitchen. 

The table, with a profusion of festive 
dishes, sang aloud its welcome. 

**Rockefeller’s only daughter couldn’t 
wish herself grander eatings by her own 
wedding,” bragged the hostess as she 
waved the travelers to the feast. A brass 


pot filled with gefulte fish was under the 


festooned chandelier. A_ tin platter 
heaped high with chopped liver and 
onions sent forth its inviting aroma. 
Tzimmes — blintzes — a _ golden-roasted 
goose swimming in its own fat ravished 
the senses. Eyes and mouths watered 
at sight of such luscious plenty. 

*“White bread !—Ach!—white bread!” 
gasped the hunger-ravaged old mother. 
Reaching across the table, she seized the 
loaf in her trembling hands. “All those 
starving years—all those years!’’ she 
moaned, kissing its flaky whiteness as 
though it were a living thing. 

“Sit yourself down—mutterel!” Han- 
neh Breineh soothed the old woman and 
helped her into the chair of honor. 
“White bread—even white bread is 
nothing in America. Even the charities 

a black year on them—even the chari- 
ties give white bread to the beggars.” 

Moisheh, beaming with joy of his 
loved ones’ nearness, was so busy pass- 
ing and repassing the various dishes to 
his folks that he forgot his own meal. 

“ Nu—ain’t it time for you also to sit 
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yourself down like a person?” urged 
Hanneh Breineh. 

“ Tekeh—tekeh!”” added his mother. 
“Take something to your mouth.” 

Thereupon Moisheh rolled up his 
sleeves and with the zest of a hungry 
cave man attacked the leg of a goose. 
He no sooner finished than he bent 
ravenously over the meat platter, his 
forehead working in rhythm to his jaws. 

“Excuse me,” stammered Moisheh, 
wiping his lips with the end of his shirt- 
sleeve and sticking the meat on a fork. 

“What’s the difference how you eat 
so long you got what to eat?” broke in 
Zaretsky, grabbing the breast of the 
goose and holding it to his thick lips. 

His sensibilities recoiling at this canni- 
balistic devouring of food, Berel rose and 
walked to the air-shaft window. His 
arms shot out as though to break down 
the darkening wall which blotted out the 
daylight from the little room. “Plenty 
of food for the body, but no light for the 
soul,” he murmured, not intending to be 
heard. 

Feivel, the doctor, lit a cigarette and 
walked up and down the room restlessly. 
He stopped and faced his younger 
brother with a cynical smile. “I guess 
America is like the rest of the world— 
you get what you take—sunlight as well 
as other things—” 

“How take sunlight? 
mean?” 

“I mean America is like a dish of 
cheese blintzes at a poor house. The beg- 
gars who are the head of the table and 
get their hands in first, they live and 
laugh—” 

Hanneh Breineh wiped her lips with 
the corner of her apron and faced him 
indignantly. “You ain’t yet finished 
with your first meal in America and 
already you’re blowing from yourself 
like it’s coming to you yet better.” 

“But why come to America?” de- 
fended Berel, the poet, “unless it gives 
you what’s lacking in other lands? Even 
in the darkest days in Russia the peas- 
ants had light and air.” 

“Hey, Mr. Greenhorn Doctor—and 


What do you 
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you, young feller,” broke in Zaretsky, 
the block politician, “if you don’t like it 
here, then the President from America 
will give you a free ride back on the same 
ship on which you came from.” 

Silenced by Zaretsky’s biting retort, 
the doctor lit a cigarette and sent 
leisurely clouds of smoke ceilingward. 

Moisheh, who had been too absorbed 
in his food to follow the talk, suddenly 
looked up from his plate. Though un- 
able to grasp the trend of the conversa- 
tion, he intuitively sensed the hostile 
feeling in the room. 

“Why so much high language,” he 
asked, “‘when there’s yet the nuts and 
raisins and the almonds to eat?” 


A few months later Hanneh Breineh 
came into my room while peeling pota- 
toes in her apron. “Greenhorns ain’t 
what greenhorns used to be,” she said, 
as she sat down on the edge of my cot. 
“Once when greenhorns came, a bone 
from a herring, a slice from an onion, 
was to them milk and honey; and now 
pour golden chicken fat into their necks, 
and they turn up their nose like it’s 
coming to them yet better.” 

“What is it now?” I laughed. 

Hanneh Breineh rose. “Listen only 
to what is going on,”’ she whispered, as 
she noiselessly pushed open the door and 
winked to me to come over and hear. 

“I’m yet in debt over my neck. In 
God’s name, how could you spend out 
so much money for only a little pleas- 
ure,” remonstrated Moisheh. 

“Do you think I’m a schnorrer like 
you? I’m a man, and I have to live,” 
retorted the doctor. 

“But two dollars for one evening in 
the opera only, when for ten cents you 
could have seen the grandest show in 
the movies!” 

The doctor’s contemptuous glance 
softened into a look of condescending 
pity. “After all, my presser of pants, 
what a waste the opera would be on you. 
Your America is the movies.” 

“Two dollars!’ cried the little old 


mother, wringing her hands despair- 


ingly. “Moisheh didn’t yet pay out for 
the ship tickets.” 

“Ship tickets—bah!—I wish he had 
never brought us to this golden country 
—dirt, darkness, houses like stalls for 
cattle!” And in a fury of disgust, not 
unmitigated with shame at his loss of 
temper, he slammed the door behind 
him. 

“Oi weh!” wailed the careworn old 
mother. “Two dollars for an opera, and 
in such bad times!” 

“ Ach! Mammeniu,”’ Moisheh defend- 
ed, “maybe Feivel ain’t like us. Re- 
member he’s high-educated. He needs 
the opera like I need the bite of bread. 
Maybe even more yet. I can live 
through without even the bite of bread, 
but Feivel must have what wills itself 
in him.” 

Hanneh Breineh closed the door and 
turned to me accusingly. “‘What’s the 
use from all your education, if that’s 
what kind of people it makes?” 

“Yes,” L agreed with Hanneh Breineh. 
“Education without heart is a curse.” 

Hanneh Breineh bristled. “I wish I 
should only be cursed with an education. 
It’s only by the Americans education is 
nothing. It used to be an honor in 
Russia to shine a doctor’s shoes for him.” 

“So you're for education, after all?” I 
ventured, trying the impossible—to pin 
Hanneh Breineh down. 

“Bloodsuckers!” Hanneh  Breineh 
hissed. “Moisheh dries out the marrow 
from his head worrying for the dollar, 
and these high-educated brothers sit 
themselves on top of his neck like 
leeches. Greenhorns—opera—the world 
is coming to an end!” 


Work with the Immigration Depart- 
ment took me to Washington for almost 


a year. As soon as I returned to New 
York I went to the only home I knew— 
Hanneh Breineh’s lodging house. 

My old friend, Moisheh, greeted me 
at the door. “ Teacherin!” he cried, with 
a shout of welcome, and then called to 
his mother. “Come quick. See only 
who is here!” 
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Sleeves rolled up and hands full of 
dough, the little soul hurried in. “The 
sky is falling to the earth!” she cried. 
“You here? And are you going to 
stay?” 

“Sure will she stay,” said Moisheh, 
helping me remove my things. 

“And where are Hanneh Breineh and 
the boarders?” I questioned. 

“Out on a picnic by Coney Island.” 

“And why didn’t you and your 
mother go?” 

“TI got to cook Feivel’s dinner,” she 
gesticulated with doughy palms. 

“And I got my Coney Island here,” 
said Moisheh. 

To my great delight I saw he had been 
reading the life of Lincoln—the book I 
had left him the day I went away. 

“My head is on fire thinking and 
dreaming from Lincoln. It shines before 
my face so real, I feel myself almost 
talking to him.”’ 

Moisheh’s eyes were alive with light, 
and as I looked at him I felt for the first 
time a strange psychic resemblance be- 
tween Moisheh and Lincoln. Could it 
be that the love for his hero had so trans- 
formed him as to make him almost 
resemble him? 

“Lincoln started life as a nothing and 
a nobody,” Moisheh went on, dreamily, 
“and he made himself for the President 
from America—maybe there’s yet a 
chance for me to make something from 
myself?” 

“Sure there is. Show only what’s in 
you and all America reaches out to help 
you.” 

“T used to think that I'd die a presser 
by pants. But since I read from Lin- 
coln, something happened in me. I feel 
I got something for America—only I 
don’t know how to give it out. [I’m yet 
too much of a dummox—” 

““What’s in us must come out. I feel 
America needs you and me as much as 
she needs her Rockefellers and Mor- 
gans. Rockefellers and Morgans only 
pile up mountains of money; we bring 
to America the dreams and desires of 
ages—the youth that never had a chance 


to be young—the choked lives that never 
had a chance to live.” 

A shadow filmed Moisheh’s brooding 
eyes. “I can’t begin yet to think from 
myself for a few years. First comes my 
brothers. If only Feivel would work for 
himself up for a big doctor and Berel for 
a big writer than I'll feel myself free to 
do something. .. . 

“Shah! I got great news for you,” 
Moisheh announced. “Feivel has al- 
ready his doctor’s office.” 

“Where did he get all the money?” 

“On the installment plan I got him 
the chair and the office things. Now he’s 
beginning to earn already enough to pay 
almost half his rent.” 

“Soon he’ll be for dinner.”” The old 
lady jumped up. “I got to get his eating 
ready before he comes.’”’ And she has- 
tened back to the kitchen stove. 

“And Berel—what does he do?” I 
inquired. 

“Berel ain’t working yet. He’s still 
writing from his head,” explained Moi- 
sheh. “Wait only and I'll call him. 
He’s locked himself up in his bedroom; 
nobody should bother him.” 

“Berel!” he called, tapping respect- 
fully at the door. 

“Yuk!” came in a voice of nervous 
irritation. “What is it?” 

“The teacherin is here,”’ replied Moi- 
sheh. “Only a minute.” 

“Tt’s me,’ I added. “I'd like to see 
you.” 

Berel came out, hair disheveled, with 
dreamy, absent look, holding pencil and 
paper in his hand. “I was just finishing 
a poem,” he said in greeting to me. 

“T have been looking for your name 
in the magazines. Have you published 
anything yet?” 

“‘I—publish in the American maga- 
zines?” he flung, hurt beyond words. 
“IT wouldn’t mix my art with their 
empty drivel.” 

“But, surely, there are some better 
magazines,” I protested. 

“Pshah! Their best magazines—the 
pink-and-white jingles that they call 
poetry are not worth the paper they’re 
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printed on. America don’t want poets. 
She wants plumbers.” 

“But what will you do with the poetry 
you write?” 

“T’ll publish it myself. Art should be 
free, like sunlight and beauty. The only 
compensation for the artist is the chance 
to feed hungry hearts. If only Moisheh 
could give me the hundred dollars I'd 
have my volume printed at once.” 

“But how can I raise all that money 
when I’m not yet paid out with Feivel’s 
doctor’s office?” remonstrated Moisheh. 
“Don’t you think if—maybe you'd get 
a little job?” 

An expression of abstraction came 
over Berel’s face, and he snapped, impa- 
tiently: “‘Yes—yes—lI told you that I 
would look for a job. But I must write 
this while I have the inspiration.” 

“Can’t you write your inspiration out 
in the evening?” faltered Moisheh. “If 
you could only bring in a few dollars a 
week to help pay ourselves out to the in- 
stallment man.” 

Berel looked at his brother with com- 
passionate tolerance. “What are to you 
the things of the soul? All you care for 
is money—money—money! You’d want 
me to sell my soul, my poetry, my crea- 
tive fire—to hand you a few dirty 
dollars.” 

The postman’s whistle and the cry, 
“ Berel Cinski!” 

Moisheh hurried downstairs and 
brought back a large return envelope. 

“Another one of those letters back,” 
deplored the mether,  untactfully. 
“You're only for making the post office 
rich with the stamps from Moisheh’s 
blood money.” 

“Dammit!” Defeat enraged the 
young poet to the point of brutality. 
“Stop nagging ine and mixing in with 
things you don’t understand!’ He 
struck the rude table with his clenched 
fist. “It’s impossible to live with you 
thickheads — numskulls — money-grub- 
bing worms.” 

He threw on his hat and coat and 
paused for a moment glowering in the 
doorway. “Moisheh,” he demanded, 
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“give me a quarter for carfare. I have 


to go uptown to the library.” Silently 
the big brother handed him the money, 
and Berel flung himself out of the room. 

The door had no sooner closed on the 
poet than the doctor sauntered into the 
room. After a hasty, “Hello,” he turned 
to Moisheh. “I’ve had a wonderful op- 
portunity offered me—but I can’t take 
advantage of it.” 

“What!” cried Moisheh, his 
brightening. 

““My landlord invited me to his house 
to-night, to meet his only daughter.” 

“Why not go?’ demanded Moisheh. 

“Sure you got to go,” urged the 
mother, as she placed the food before 
him. “The landlord only got to see how 
smart you are and he’ll pull you in the 
richest customers from uptown.” 

Feivel looked at his clothes with re- 
signed contempt. ‘‘H—m,” he smiled 
bitterly. “Go in this shabby suit? I 
have too much respect for myself.” 

There was troubled silence. Both 
brother and mother were miserable that 
their dear one should be so deprived. 

Moisheh moved over to the window, 
a worried look on his face. Presently he 
turned to his brother. “I'd give you the 
blood from under my nails for you but 
I’m yet so behind with the installment 
man.” 

The doctor stamped his foot impa- 
tiently. “I simply have to have a suit! 
It’s a question of life and death... . 
Think of the chance! The landlord took 
a liking to me—rich as Rockefeller—and 
an only daughter. If he gives me a start 
in an uptown office I could coin money. 
All I need is a chance—the right loca- 
tion. Ten—twenty—fifty dollars an 
hour. There’s no limit to a dentist’s fee. 
If he sets me up on Riverside Drive I 
could charge a hundred dollars for work 
I get five for in Rutgers Street!” 

“Can I tear myself in pieces? Squeeze 
the money from my flesh?” 

“But do you realize that, once I get 
uptown, I could earn more in an hour 
that you could in a month? I'll pay you 
back every penny a hundred times over.” 
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“ Nu—tell me only—what can I do? 
Anything you'll say—” 

“Why—y 

Moisheh’s hand leaped to the watch 
in his vest pocket. “My gold watch! 
My prize from the night school?” he 
pleaded. “It ain’t just a watch—it’s 
given me by the principal for never being 
absent for a whole year.” 

“Oh, rot!—you, with your sentimen- 
tality! Try to understand something 
once.” The doctor waved his objections 
aside. “Once I get my start in an up- 
town office I can buy you a dozen 
watches. I’m telling you my whole fu- 
ture depends on the front I put up at the 
landlord’s house, and still you hesitate!” 

Moisheh looked at his watch, fingering 
it. His eyes filled with tears. ‘‘ Oi weh!” 
he groaned. “It’s like a piece from my 
heart. My prize from the night school,” 
he mumbled, brokenly; “but take it if 
you got to have it.” 

“You'll get it back,” confidently 
promised the doctor, “get it back a hun- 
dred times over.” 
watch into his pocket, Moisheh’s eyes 
followed it doggedly. “So long, mam- 
meniu; no dinner for me to-day.”’ Feivel 
bestowed a hasty good-by caress upon 
his old mother. 


And as he slipped the 


The doctor was now living in an up- 
town boarding house, having moved 
some weeks before, giving the excuse 
that for his business it was necessary to 
cultivate an uptown acquaintance. But 
he still kept up his office in Rutgers 
Street. 

One morning after he had finished 
treating my teeth, he took up a cigarette, 
nervously lit it, attempted to smoke, 
and then threw it away. I had never seen 
the suave, complacent man so unnerved 
and fidgety. Abruptly he stopped in 
front of me and smiled almost affection- 
ately. 

“You are the very person I want to 
speak to this morning—you are the only 
person I want to speak to,” he repeated. 

I was a little startled, for this manner 
was most unlike him. Seldom did he 


even notice me, just as he did not notice 
most of Moisheh’s friends. But his ex- 
uberant joyousness called out my in- 
stinctive response, and before I knew it 
I was saying, “If there’s anything I can 
do for you I'll be only too happy.” 

He took a bill from his pocket, placed 
it in my hand, and said, with repressed 
excitement: “I want you to take my 
mother and Moisheh to see ‘Welcome 
Stranger.’ It’s a great show. It’s going 
to be a big night with me, and I want 
them to be happy, too.” 

I must have looked puzzled, for he 
narrowed his eyes and studied me, twice 
starting to speak, and both times stop- 
ping himself. 

“You must have thought me a selfish 
brute all this time,” he began. “But 
I’ve only been biding my time. I must 
make the most of myself, and now is my 
only chance—to rise in the world.” 

He stopped again, paced the floor sev- 
eral times, placed a chair before me, and 
said: “Please sit down. I want to talk 
to you.” 

There was a wistful pleading in his 
voice that none could resist, and for the 
first time I was aware of the compelling 
humanness of this arrogant intellectual. 

“T'll tell you everything just as it is,” 
he started. And then he stopped again. 
* Ach!” he groaned. “There’s something 
I would like to talk over with you—but 
I just can’t. You wouldn’t understand. 

. A great thing is happening in my 
life yew night—but I can’t confide it to 
anyone—none can understand. But—I 
ask of you just this: Will you give 
Moisheh and my mother a good time? 
Let the poor devils enjoy themselves for 
once!” 

As I walked out of the office, the bill 
still crumpled in my hand, I reproached 
myself for my former harsh condemna- 
tion of the doctor. Perhaps all those 
months, when I had thought him so 
brutally selfish, he had been building for 
the future. 

But what was this mysterious good 
fortune that he could not confide to any- 
one—and that none could understand? 
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“Doctor Feivel gave me money to 
take you to the theater,” I announced 
as I entered the house. 

“Theater!” chorused 
his mother, excitedly. 

“Yes,” I said. “Feivel seemed so 
happy to-day, and he wanted you to 
share his happiness.” 

“Feivel, the golden heart!” The old 
mother’s eyes were misty with emotion. 

“Ach! Didn’t I tell you even if my 
brother is high-educated, he won’t shame 
himself from us?” Moisheh faced me 
triumphantly. “I was so afraid since 
he moved himself into an uptown board- 
ing house that maybe we are losing him, 
even though he still kept up his office on 
Rutgers Street.” Moisheh’s eyes shone 
with delight. 

“T’ll tell you a little secret,” 
leaning forward confidentially. 


Moisheh and 


said he, 
“Tm 


planning to give a surprise to Feivel. In 
another month [ll pay myself out for 
the last of Feivel’s office things. And for 
days and nights I’m going around think- 
ing and dreaming about buying him an 


electric sign. Already I made the price 
with the installment man for it.” By 
this time his recital was ecstatic. “And 
think only—what mein doctor will say, 
when he’ll come one morning from his 
uptown boarding house and find my 
grand surprise waiting for him over his 
office door!” 

Allthe way to the theater Moisheh and 
his mother drank in the glamour and the 
glitter of the electric signs of Broadway. 

“Gottuniu! If I only had the money 
for such a sign for Feivel,’’ Moisheh 
sighed, pointing to the chewing-gum ad- 
vertisement on the roof of a building near 
the Astor. “If I only had Rockefeller’s 
money, I'd light up America with 
Feivel’s doctor sign!” 

When we reached the theater, we 
found we had come almost an hour too 
early. ;' 

“Never mind—mammeniu!” Moisheh 
took his mother’s arm tenderly. “We'll 
have time now to walk ourselves along 
and see the riches and lights from 
America.” 
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“T should live so,” he said, surveying 
his mother affectionately. “That red- 
velvet waist and this new shawl over 
your head makes your face so shine, 
everybody stops to give a look on 
you.” 

“Yeh—yeh! You're always saying 
love words to every woman you see.” 

“But this time it’s my mother, so I 
mean it from my heart.” 

Moisheh nudged me confidentially. 
“Teacherin! See only how a little holi- 
day lifts up my mammeniu! Don’t it 
dance from her eyes the joy like from a 
young girl?” 

“Stop already making fun from your 
old mother.” 

“You old?” Moisheh put his strong 
arm around his mother’s waist. ‘Why, 
people think we’re a young couple on 
our honeymoon.” 

““Honeymoon—ach!”” The faded face 
shone with inward visioning. “‘ My only 
wish is to see for my eyes my sons 
marry themselves in good luck. What’s 
my life—but only the little hope from 
my children? To dance with the bride 
on my son’s wedding will make me the 
happiest mother from America.” 

“Feivel will soon give you that hap- 
piness,” responded Moisheh. “You 
know how the richest American-born 
girls are trying to catch on to him. And 
no matter how grand the girl he’ll 
marry himself to, you'll have the first 
place of honor by the wedding.” 

As we turned in at Forty-fifth Street 
a curious crowd blocked our path. A 
row of sleek limousines stood before the 
arched entrance of the Van Suydden 
Hotel. 

“Look only—a wedding! Let’s give 
a look on the bride!” exclaimed Moi- 
sheh’s mother, eagerly. A wedding was, 
in her religion, the most significant cere- 
mony in life. And for her sake we 
elbowed our way toward the front. 

A procession of bridesmaids in shim- 
mering chiffons, bedecked with flowers, 
were the first to tread the carpeted steps. 

Then we saw the bride... And 
then— Good God!—was it possible? 
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Moisheh clutched his mother’s hand 
convulsively. Could it really be their 
Feivel? 

The two stood gaping blindly, para- 
lyzed by the scene before them. 

Suddenly—roused by the terrible be- 
trayal—the mother uttered a distorted 
sob of grief. “ Feivel—son mein! What 
have you done to me?” 

Moisheh grasped the old woman more 
firmly as the bride tossed her head co- 
quettishly and turned possessive eyes 
on her husband—their son and brother. 

The onlookers murmured apprecia- 
tively, thrilled by the pretty romance. 

Enraged by the stupid joy of the 
crowd which mocked her misery, the old 
mother broke from Moisheh’s hold with 
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wiry strength and clawed wildly at the 
people around her. 

“Feivel—black curses—!” she hissed 
—and then she crumpled, fainting, into 
Moisheh’s arms. 

Unaware of the disturbance outside, 
the happy couple passed into the festive 
reception hall. 

With quick self-control, Moisheh mo- 
tioned to a taxicab out of which had 
just emerged another wedding guest. 
Then he gently lifted the fainting form of 
the little mother in beside him. 

And all through the night the bitter 
tears of betrayed motherhood poured 
over the shrunken bosom where Feivel, 
as a suckling infant, had once helped 
himself to life. 


HELIOTROPE 


BY ALICE BROWN 


OW hot upon the trail of youth 
You beat about this shadowy room, 

You something pulsing with the stars 
And throbbing through the firelit gloom! 


The rows of royal-lineaged books 
Listen, are wakened and aware. 
The portrait draws recovered breath. 
A soundless step is on the stair. 


So sharply sweet, so fiercely strong, 
Was never host for eye to see, 

As you, rushed riotous from far 
Dim haunted camps of memory. 


What urge of whispered potencies 
Knocks at my heart’s enrusted door! 

What ninefold might of climbing wave 
Engulfs the moment more and more! 


A crystal vase upon the shelf— 
Is that your armory of power? 
Indomitable fragrance, swept, 
Battalioned, from a purple flower. 








THE RAT WITH THE SILVER BELL 
BY LAURA SPENCER PORTOR 


HAVE heard the tale of a rat which 

has much impressed me. The main 
points of the story are fact. There really 
was a rat that wore a silver bell! Though 
I have a certain respect for my imagina- 
tion, I do not think so highly of it as to 
believe that I could evolve anything so 
delightfully fantastic as that. Yes, there 
really was a rat that wore a silver bell! 
I have a friend who knows well the one 
who can validly vouch for it, since that 
one was instrumental in the fact’s ac- 
complishment. 

The introductory circumstances are 
somewhat hazy in my memory. I be- 
lieve it was a family quite out of the 
ordinary, whose mother was its leading 
spirit; a woman of much insight, so much 
insight, in fact, that she was perpetually 
gentle. Consistently, then, and very 
especially, she was gentle with animals, 
and had an affection and respect for 
them not unallied, I should say, with the 
classic affection and respect of Saint 
Francis, for his little brothers, the birds 
and the fishes and the Wolf of Gubbio. 

One instance of her gentleness stands 
out in my memory, in the recital. One 
of the little girls of the family had, by 
I know not what devious device, got 
hold of a small mouse by the tail. By 
this effective control she was able to 
souse the little creature in a pan of 
water and watch its reactions. Then, 
when it was tired of trying frantically 
to swim away from its own retained tail, 
the merciless small giantess would lift it 
free of the water for another chance at 
recovery, and when it was sufficiently 
recovered would again souse it into the 
pan of water. It might be said, if not 





altogether classically, that neither Tan- 
talus nor Prometheus nor Ixion nor 
other much-tried gentlemen of fable had 
anything on this small, much-tried crea- 
ture of real life. 

Then, mercifully enough, enters the 
mother of the family! 

I am told she neither railed nor re- 
proved—not, at least, by word of mouth. 
She only took the little creature with all 
the gentleness of which she was capable, 
made it safe and snug in a flannel petti- 
coat, and set it near the fire, there to 
recuperate bodily and to recover, if it 
might be, partially some former faith in 
mankind. 

Whether this was a turning point in 
the career of the young person who had 
amused herself with sousing the little 
creature, I do not know. I should judge 
by what follows that it was. For there 
follows the rat with the silver bell! 

He had been caught not in a trap of 
snapping jaws, but in one of those falsely 
alluring ones which offer easy access to 
cheese and then, when the cheese is all 
eaten, present nothing but pointed 
spikes by way of exit. This spares the 
enticed rat any bodily cruelty, of course, 
but may be, I should think, a fruitful 
source of rat mental anguish. What will 
the family at home be thinking of this 
long detention? What worry for them! 
What anxiety for the prisoner! Rats are 
certainly not without inventiveness, but 
here was a difficult problem; and for rats 
whose philosophy is probably not of a 
very high order—wire bars do make both 
a prison and a cage. 

Then came the discovery of him by the 
children of the household. Their idea 
was to tame him. Whether the gentle 
mother was away from home, or whether 
she was at home and approved of the 
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taming, I do not know. Perhaps she 
thought the taming of the rat might 
serve incidentally for the taming of the 
children. That I leave to conjecture. I 
only know that under repeated efforts 
and ample replenishments of cheese and 
nuts, the rat became extraordinarily 
friendly. He was kept in confinement, 
to be sure, but little by little they let 
him out in a larger space, and he would 
of his own accord go back into his cage 
to sleep. So he became, in time, a 
tamed rat, tamed by education; a rat of 
a really superior order and experience. 

By and by, whether it was that the 
novelty wore off, or whether it was 
qualms of conscience that overtook the 
young Brobdignagians who had educat- 
ed him, I do not know, but it was deter- 
mined to set him free. Before parting 
with him, however, one of them—it must 
have been that he or she was a silver- 
tongued poet in the making—thought of 
a tiny silver bell that was available; the 
sort of bell that would be used to ring 
fairies to dinner if there were fairies, and 
if they partook of dinner. This bell 
should be tied about the rat’s neck— 
then they would know if he came 
back. 

He did. In the night that closed down 
as big as eternity all about him, the chil- 
dren in their beds would sometimes hear 
a faint, exquisite, silvery twinkling tin- 
kle, as though a tiny fairy star lost to 
the eye were to become suddenly audi- 
ble. And that little sound would move 
about in the universe and pause; move 
about again, here and there, and finally 
take itself off, off, off—with the most 
delicate gradations of distance—disap- 
pearing finally altogether. This hap- 
pened for days, for weeks—but at last at 
larger intervals—and finally the silver 
bell tinkled about for the last time, and 
then was heard no more. 

So far the facts. But who with a heart 
so dead, given those facts, but could 
draw the proper inference! 

He had been absent long; he had no 
doubt been given up, and probably 
mourned (by his family at least) for 
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dead. It began to be remembered even 
by those formerly indifferent to him that 
he had had certain virtues; and as his 
absence lengthened these grew, as gossip 
and snowballs do, with much rolling 
about—until the lost citizen was very 
nearly the lost hero. 

Then, by and by, on a wonderful night 
he returned to them, wearing an insignia 
and distinction that baffled even the 
oldest and most experienced. As he 
moved, music moved with him! What 
was this! By what miraculous merit was 
he so distinguished above his kind? 

He became at once a seer, a prophet! 
They came to him for advice; they 
lavished honors on him; they wanted to 
make him a general, a leader, and more 
or less of a god! They would have had a 
grand procession in his honor—and 
would gladly have fought one another for 
his favor. But the trouble was this—he 
had been fatally unfitted to be a hero, a 
leader, a general by his gentle experience, 
which, we might say, was symbolized by 
the bell. Those gentle Brobdignagian 
children, though they had bestowed on 
him this wonder that was beauty and sil- 
ver sound, had bestowed on him also, it 
should not be forgotten, a taste for gen- 
tleness. He no longer believed in biting 
his enemy’s throat for death when a 
quarrel was afoot; in fact, he had now 
a way of retiring into a corner, he and 
his bell. When the rest seampered and 
squeaked and swore and had a “rough 
house” afoot—at a time when he could 
have rung his silver bell madly and with 
great effect among them, he would sit 
instead, looking on, hardly breathing, 
for fear of adding even so much as a 
tinkle to the turmoil. Now this is no 
way, as everybody knows, for a public 
favorite to behave. 

His downfall began with mockery on 
the part of one of the others. He should 
no doubt have shaken his bell furiously 
at the first sign of the insolence of the 
upstart, shaken it like a terrible silver 
menace. But he did not. The Brobdig- 
nagians had worked a spell on him during 
the time of his sojourn with them. So 
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he continued in their tradition, a 
stranger to himself and to his kind. 

From time to time, when he could 
slip away in rat daytime (which is to say 
the night), he would go back to the 
Brobdignagians’ country, but he never 
found any of them about, and in the rat 
night time (that is to say the day) he was 
expected to be at home; and if he had 
made off, the silver bell, like the giant’s 
harp in the fairy tale, would have cried 
out and betrayed him. 

So matters went from bad to worse. 
His enemies and detractors multiplied 
and the little gay sound of the bell grew 
more and more tentative as his steps 
became more and more hesitant and 
cautious. The quieter he sat, the less the 
bell rang; the less the bell rang, the less 
he was mocked. 

He slipped back again in rat daytime 
(that is to say at night), hoping for a 
glimpse of his old teachers, but they were 
not about. He paused, one little foot 
held up hesitant. He thought he heard 
one of them laugh softly! Then he held 
his breath and so did they, each listening 
almost painfully for the other. Then he 
made off, away from them for the last 
time, with that little silver sound, his 
little bell tinkling, tinkling tentatively 
as he went. 

Of course, his people never reformed; 
of course he was never again a hero to 
them. The bell, I should think, may 
have become in time a positive danger, 
and I have it on good recommendation 
of my logic that a cat perhaps finally 
silenced its silver note for good and all. 
Yet to me—and I believe to any who 
read of him—he will always be remem- 
bered affectionately as the rat who wore 
the silver bell. Sunt lachryme rerum. 

Perhaps the worst of the tale is that 
everyone who reads it is going to read 
his own theory and interpretation into 
it; and maybe not one in twenty will 
really enter into and understand the 
theory and mentality of the rat, concern- 
ing which I, myself, often as I have 
thought about him, am still much at 
sea, 
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THE SEAMY SIDE OF CONDUCTING 
BY ROBERT HAVEN SCHAUFFLER 


VEN as a very small boy I was daft 
about music; and at twelve I was 
seized by an irresistible ambition to be- 
come a great conductor of symphony 
orchestras. Soon I was so far gone that 
I carried about with me everywhere Ber- 
lioz’s bulky treatise on Instrumentation. 
One day, as I sat bowed over this pro- 
found work in a street car, the friendly 
official who collected fares asked me 
what I was doing with the big book. I 
said: 

“I’m studying to be a conductor.” 

He snorted: 

“You don’t know what troubles 
you're getting yourself in for, boy. The 
hours is terrible long.” 

“That’s nothing,” I answered, fer- 
vently. “I wouldn’t mind never sleeping 
if only I could get to be a good con- 
ductor!” 

He snorted more bitterly. 

“Yes, you would, too. And people 
signal you to stop when your back is 
turned, and then kick up an awful fuss 
when you don’t.” 

“Tf I ever get to be conductor,” I de- 
clared, stiffly, “I'll let nobody signal me 
when to stop. I'll be the only judge of 
that.” 

The man in the brass buttons grinned 
sardonically. 

“Well, if you tried any such game 
you'd keep your job just about twenty- 
four hours. And you listen here. An- 
other rotten thing about being a con- 
ductor is, you have to do so much 
beating up.” 

“That’s no harder than beating 
down...” I started to say, but he 
broke in upon me. 

“Whenever a drunk comes in and 
starts something you have to beat him 
up. And if he happens to be a prize- 
fighter, you’re out o’ luck.” 

My tone was superior. 

“Oh, I won’t bother with that sort of 
thing when [’m a conductor. I'll make 
the ushers...” 
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But my interlocutor was helping off a 
grumbling fat woman with a market- 
basket, who had been carried past her 
destination in the heat of our argument. 
He came straight back to me. The late 
passenger was still as audible as ever 
half a block away; for, with an exquisite 
feeling for dynamics, she raised her voice 
as much as the car receded. 

“Take my advice, sonny, pick some 
other job, any other job! Try as he 
may, a conductor never can please the 
public.” 

I raised my eyebrows haughtily and 
ascended a lofty perch of idealism. 

“Oh, pshaw! Pleasing the public’s 
the very last thing I'd try to do. If I 
kept time right...” 

“That,” interrupted my official friend, 
““would be the least of your worries. 
Of course, if you only keep a good 
watch—”’ 

“On the drummers, I suppose you 
mean?” 

“Naw! Them drummers don’t give 
much bother except that their stuff takes 


up so much room. The worst trouble is 


with the women. 
what they want.” 

I sighed reminiscently and agreed 
with my friend. For I had already met 
with some severe experiences along this 
line. I thought of the orchestra I had 
organized in school, and of all the second 
fiddling girls who insisted on playing 
first because the best first fiddler hap- 
pened to be a girl, and then cried be- 
cause the notes were too black for them, 
and threw all the blame on me. 

“Yes ’—I waggled my head sagely— 
— women certainly are the limit!” 

“And here’s another bad side to this 
here conducting business,” pursued my 
new friend, warming under the stimulus 
of sympathy. “Some fine day you're 
standing there all unsuspecting on your 
platform, and you give the signal to 
start up, and you're feeling fine, and 
everything’s going good... .” 

I nodded, picturing myself in that 
enviable situation, with five thousand 
rapt creative listeners behind the con- 


They never know 
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ductor’s platform, hanging on every 
move of my inspired baton and every 
posture of my elegant figure, which was 
clad for the occasion in what Mr. Sears 
Roebuck would term “a full-dress suit 
of evening clothes.” Before me was the 
largest and finest orchestra in the world, 
going strong, and I had the Fifth Sym- 
phony of Beethoven well in hand. 

“Then,” continued the man in the 
brass buttons, “before you can say Jack 
Robinson your luck breaks. You turn 
round suddenly and notice a kid hitching 
a ride on the hind end of the car. You 
kick him off. And then, first thing you 
know, a ball of mud comes and takes 
you in the neck and spatters all over 
your uniform.” 

I gasped. We had been conversing 
at cross-purposes! 

“Say,” I blurted out, “I’ve been 
talking all this time about conducting an 
orchestra, not a street car.” 

My friend stared, then slowly grinned. 

“Well, sonny,” he said, “I guess, at 
that, it don’t make a whole lot o’ differ- 
ence what it is you conduct. You're 
going to get it in the neck just the same.” 


THE LURE OF THE HANDBOOK 
BY PHILIP CURTISS 


Z‘OR sheer rest and solace, after a 
most vexatious day, give me an 
open fire, a student’s lamp, and a hand- 
book. A handbook on what? A hand- 
book on anything. 

Fiction may be diverting, essays may 
be companionable to the mind in 
anxiety, but, to secure complete forget- 
fulness of surroundings, utter transla- 
tion into the land of day dreams give 
me, every time, a rainy evening, a 
crackling hearth, and a book with some 
such title as Trout Flies for Northern 
Waters, The Breeding and Training of 
Saddle Horses, The Orchard and Its Up- 
keep, How to Judge Antique Furniture, 
The Building and Sailing of Catboats, or 
The Complete Kitchen Garden. 

From this it must not be supposed 
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that I am a person either of practical 
mind or of sporting habits. Quite the 
contrary; I never do any of the things 
that I love most to read about. For that 
matter, who does? I do not fish, neither 
do I shoot. I mount a horse (with some 
misgivings) perhaps once a year. I 
could not build a chicken coop, much less 
a catboat. Our house is filled with 
antique furniture only because the pas- 
sage of time and the children’s heels 
have made it such. My kitchen garden 
alone is like anything that I ever meet 
in the handbooks. In books on garden- 
ing I frequently come across two pho- 
tographs, on the same page, of the same 
garden “before” and “after” it has been 
given “intelligent handling,” presum- 
ably by the author. “Fig. 1” shows a 
spot which looks very much like the vil- 
lage dump. “Fig. 2” shows the same 
spot looking very much like the Gardens 
of Versailles. My own garden is still in 


the “Fig. 1” stage of “handling.” 
No, I read handbooks purely for their 

inspirational qualities, for their easy 

style and their fragrant atmosphere. I 


do not suppose that the genuine hand- 
book urge can be explained any more 
accurately than this. It is entirely dis- 
tinct from the research spirit. One is to 
the other as the fondness for tunes is to 
the love of pure music, as a liking for 
“pictures” is to the love of sheer color. 
The research spirit takes the handbook 
in one hand and a hoe in the other. It 
learns how to make a garden and then 
actually makes it. The real love of 
handbooks is nothing so mean as this. 
It is an absolute case of art for art’s sake 
and art’s sake alone. 

It is a primitive habit. To boys be- 
tween the ages of eight and twelve the 
“How To” books are always irresistible 
—How to Skate, How to Make Traps and 
Snares, How to Shoot, How to Camp Out 
—but in some of us, perhaps in many 
of us, the fondness never dies out. Dan 
Beard’s American Boys’ Handbook still 
stands on my shelf. I still read it, and 
I still dream at times of that marvelous 
houseboat which Mr. Beard shows us 
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how to construct in such detail and with 
such a wealth of illustration. I still feel 
quite sure that some day I myself shall 
really construct it. I can see myself 
sitting at evening on the quarterdeck, 
watching the wooded shores of some in- 
land river. Behind me a rifle is sus- 
pended on two pronged sticks nailed to 
the walls of the cabin while through the 
open door of the latter come the mellow 
notes of the ship’s clock which is shown 
so attractively in “Fig. 4.” 

Indeed, I am inclined to think that 
the art of handbook writing reached its 
height in the days of Dan Beard’s classic, 
or at least in the days before half-tone 
engraving. The modern handbooks are 
illustrated by photographs—‘ Fig. 1. 
The Correct Way to Hold a Niblick.” 
“Fig. 2. The Incorrect Way.” Such 
photographs may be more convincing, 
but they lack the glamour of those old 
line drawings which were the life and 
soul of handbooks published in the 
’seventies and the ’eighties. The old 
woodcuts caught the spirit of the author 
in a way which actual photographs have 
never attained. For instance, if “Fig. 
1” showed the correct way to mount a 
horse, every line in the drawing bore the 
spirit of utter correctness. The horse 
was happy and showed it. The little dog 
at his heels was alert and attentive, 
while as for the man who was mounting 
correctly (as in Fig. 1) nothing could 
equal the conscious virtue, not to say 
smugness, with which he lifted himself 
into the saddle and proved his case. 
Equally, when you came to Fig. 2 (The 
Incorrect Way to Mount a Horse) every 
line in the drawing showed the absurd- 
ness of the proposition. The horse was 
dejected and sagging, and gave clear 
signs of having lost weight during the 
operation. The little dog at his heels 
had changed into a snapping, derisive 
mongrel, while in the person of the incor- 
rect mounter (Fig. 2) the effects of his 
stupidity were shown not merely in his 
utter lack of success, but in his very rai- 
ment. His coat had wrinkled and lost 
its fashionable cut, his trousers bagged at 
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the knees, his hat toppled ignominiously 
to the ground. Far more than any photo- 
graphs did those old engravings make the 
reader firmly resolve always to mount, 
as in Fig, 1, and never as in Fig. 2. 

For sheer charm and atmosphere those 
old handbooks on horsemanship pub- 
lished in England during the early- and 
mid-Victorian periods have never been 
equaled. They are not merely books of 
instruction. They are crammed with 
incident, with reminiscence and lore. 
Noblemen, baronets, guardsmen, “city 
men,” and especially old huntsmen and 
stable men, appear and reappear in their 
pages like characters in a novel. They 
are also an enirée for the reader into a 
charming society. The large illustra- 
tions (as distinct from the numerous 
“Plates” and “ Figs.”) are usually full- 
length engravings of black-bearded gen- 
tlemen in baggy trousers and white- 
beaver hats who are introduced to the 
reader as “His Grace, the Duke of Mid- 
lands, for sixty years M.F.H.,’’or “The 
late Captain Farrington-Smythe, D.S.R., 
F.R.G.S.” To the novice in hand- 
book reading it is a little disconcerting 
to have these gentlemen constantly re- 
ferred to as if, of course, the reader knew 
them already, but as you become accus- 
tomed to the art of handbook reading 
you will learn that there is in every hand- 
book a chapter near the end which ex- 
plains fully all the things which are so 
obscure in the early pages. Thus, in the 
handbooks on horsemanship it is well to 
turn at once to the chapter on “Hunts 
and Hunt Clubs,”’ where you will learn 
all the family history of the Duke of 
Midlands and the late Captain Farring- 
ton-Smythe, and will really appreciate 
“what a debt English hunting owes” to 
the unflinching constancy of these gen- 
tlemen. 

Yet there is nothing snobbish about 
our author. Not only is he himself on 
familiar terms with these titled Nestors 
of hunting, but he is always eager to 
share his privileges with the reader. 
What, for instance, could be more hos- 
pitable than the following? 
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Advancing years have prevented His 
Grace (now in his eighty-first year) from ex- 
ercising any longer the arduous duties of 
M. F. H., but one can still see him any Mon- 
day, Wednesday, and Friday during the 
season, still following the Midlands pack, still 
with a hearty greeting for all and sundry, 
and with an encouraging word for the earnest 
tyro. Gentlemen from England or abroad 
who think of hunting with this famous pack 
may send their names in advance to the sec- 
retary, Mr. Gilson Jones, Beaconsfield, 
Herts. The fee is nominal. I think it is 
eighty guineas. 


Who would not be an earnest tyro on 
such terms? And what is a mere eighty 
guineas in front of your study fire? When 
I myself read that passage I turned at 
once to the title page of the volume, only 
to find that the publisher’s notice read, 
“London, T. Osborne’s Sons, 1873.” I 
worked it out on my fingers, 1873-1921. 
It was impossible that even the duke’s 
iron constitution could have survived to 
the age of a hundred and nineteen years. 
I had been born too late. His Grace 
and I should never meet in the hunting 
field. 

It is a pleasing trait of handbooks 
in general to leave in the reader a fee!- 
ing of extreme capability and excellent 
judgment, but to these satisfactions the 
English books also add a comfortable 
consciousness of aristocracy. Could 
anything be more subtly flattering to 
the “gentle reader” than passages like 
the following: 


Having acquired a young, high-bred horse, 
do not turn him at once into your stables 
with your other horses. Especially do not 
intrust his training to any of your grooms, 
no matter how great confidence you may 
have in them. 


As you sit in front of your fire does 
not a passage like that rather dwarf 
your picayune worries about the income 
tax and the price of potatoes? We feel 
like saying, “Mr. Author, there is small 
chance that we shall ever run contrary 
to your advice, but, like the actor who 
was asked to change a ten-dollar bill, we 
‘thank you for the compliment.’” 
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Possibly that is one thing that makes 
handbooks of all kinds so restful—there 
is such an excellent feeling between the 
author and the reader. The author is 
frequently severe, even derisive, toward 
“tyros” in his particular art, but some- 
how he makes you yourself feel that you 
are a tyro apart from other tyros, as 
indeed you are, since you are under his 
excellent tutelage. The author of a 
good handbook is the only writer on 
earth who can talk dogmatically for two 
hundred pages without arousing hostil- 
ity on the part of the reader. Is that 
not art in itself? 

In the jolly intimacy of their works I 
have known hundreds of authors of 
handbooks like personal friends, yet, 
curiously, I have never met one in the 
life. I sometimes wonder whether they 
are real mortals. If they are, they live 
happier lives than any other mortals I 
have ever heard of. Fancy having noth- 
ing to do but follow your hobby year in 
and year out as the writers of handbooks 
do. At least that is what I judge from 


their pages. It is not merely the writers 


on horsemanship with their privilege of 
meeting His Grace of Midlands on Mon- 
days, Wednesdays, and Fridays, but all 
writers of handbooks who lead these 
idyllic lives. 

Take, for instance, passages like these 
from the books on shooting: 


For some twelve years in succession I shot 
the whole season over a pair of setters in 
North Carolina, and, as I always went from 
the quail season to get a few months of sport 
with the prairie chickens in Minnesota, I 
had excellent opportunities to compare their 
work with that of the pointers. Sooner or 
later and at varying times of the year I have 
shot over practically every good cover in 
America and I have always found— 


Never mind what he found. It is the 
twelve seasons without a hitch which 
makes him good reading to my mind. 
[t is enough to know that somebody can 
be as happy and carefree as that. 

Of course there are drawbacks to 
handbook reading. The principal one 
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seems to be that, after reading a dozen 
or so, you have an irresistible desire to 
write one yourself. This danger has 
never threatened me personally because 
my tastes are so catholic. By reading 
all sorts of handbooks, from those on 
how to judge the Old Masters to those 
on plumbing and heating for country 
estates, I get such a well-balanced men- 
tal ration that I never have any ten- 
dency to break out in any one spot. 
This result disproves the contention of 
my friends on whom I have urged the 
gentle art of handbook reading purely as 
a recreation, but who have answered, in 
the spirit of the “tired business man,” 
that they saw no object in “cramming 
your mind with useless facts.” 

That is just the point. You don’t. 
It is amazing how deeply you can enjoy 
a good, smooth handbook without bur- 
dening your mind with a single fact. 
When I consider the number of first-class 
authorities which I have read in the 
last ten years, on all sorts of subjects, I 
sometimes wonder that I am not a mine 
of practical information; yet I am not. 
That isn’t my object in reading. 

It is not that I read superficially. 
When I come to a diagram, say of a 
schooner yacht, all covered over with 
numbers and letters, I pause religiously 
and track each letter to its lair at the 
bottom of the page. I learn that “46” 
is the jib boom, and that “48 A-B 
and -C” are the throat halyards. So long 
as the author refers to these in the next 
few pages I am with him like an able 
seaman, but when he quits I quit. The 
next day I may know vaguely what the 
throat halyards are, but the next week 
I have forgotten entirely. By that time 
I am deep in The Dairy Herd for New 
England Farms. And is this not the 
true spirit of light reading—to keep your 
mind exercised without getting it tired? 

Yet even I sometimes notice the evil 
traces of handbook reading in my own 
system. Sometimes, after a good eve- 
ning with The Art of Old Porcelains or 
Guinea Pigs and How to Select Them, I 
find that unconsciously my mind has 
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fallen into the handbook style of think- 
ing and talking, for all good handbooks 
have somewhat the same prose style, 
whether they are about Diseases of the 
Dog or The Chief American Myrtles. 
Sometimes when I have been indulging 
my passion for handbooks rather more 
than I should I find that, as I perform 
every simple act of the daily routine, I 
mentally write a handbook about it. 

For instance, as I shave in the morn- 
ing, I find my mind unconsciously run- 
ning along these lines: 


There are two good methods of stropping 
the old-fashioned or common razor—the up- 
and-down method and what is known as the 
Bisley method. Personally, I prefer the for- 
mer, although I know that many excellent 
shavers prefer the Bisley. It is more common 
in England than in this country. The chief 
point for the tyro to remember is that the 
razor should never be held tightly, but always 
in such a manner as to allow free play to the 
muscles of the forearm. This is the whole 
secret of good shaving. 


But then, this mild form of insanity 


is a small price to pay for the evenings 
of relaxation that handbooks have given 
me. I have often been tempted to write 
to the authors and tell them what a part 
their works have played in my life, but 
I have done it only once. When I was 
quite a small boy I read a charming work 


on fishing. The author’s introduction 
to the book was redolent with wood cuts 
and was dated from “Pickerel Lodge, 
Moosehead Lake, Maine,” surely a 
proper temple for an oracle on that sub- 
ject. I wrote him a letter to Moosehead 
and in time received a very nice letter 
in reply, but alas for the woodsy scents! 
It was typewritten on the business 
stationery of ““The Acme Paper Box and 
Cardboard Company, Fourth Avenue, 
New York City,” of which, for eleven 
months in the year, my Isaac Walton 
was apparently factory manager. 

Since then I have preferred to leave 
my favorite authors in the atmosphere 
in which my fancy likes to picture them 
—the fox hunters still dashing on Mon- 
days, Wednesdays, and Fridays after 
the Midlands pack with His Grace of 
Midlands, the antique furniture experts 
still endlessly touring New England hill- 
sides with their equally expert wives in 
search of genuine willow ware, the quail 
shooters still following year after year 
the beaten track from the covers of 
North Carolina to the prairies of Min- 
nesota. 

Instead of writing to each as his work 
may please me, I take this method of 
thanking them one and all. To them, 
individually and collectively, I dedicate 
my one essay on the subject, this Hand- 
book on Handbooks, 
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BY EDWARD 8S. MARTIN 


HY do the heathen rage and the 

people imagine a vain thing? 
And is it not a toss-up which does the 
most mischief, the heathen who rage or 
the people of vain imagination? It 
came to mind the other day over the 
efforts of sundry reformers to stop the 
big fight that was diverting the atten- 
tion of the people of the United States 
from preparations for Independence 
Day. It promised to be a very interest- 


ing fight, wherein intelligence and talent 
seemed to be matched against brawn 
and plug-ugliness (though that estimate 
may be faulty), but the reformers were 
quite determined not to have it, and 
insisted that it violated the law, and 
besought all the courts for injunctions, 


and assailed the Governor with be- 
seeching applications to stop that fight, 
which he did not do. 

For why stop it? How else get so 
much fun with so little harm?—fun, that 
is, for people who like glove fights and 
crowds, and have money to spare for 
high-price shows, and the ambition and 
energy to overcome difficulties of trans- 
portation on a hot day. How else could 
such people have so much entertain- 
ment with so little sin as by going to that 
fistic exhibition in Jersey City? As we 
all know, the reformatory intrusion was 
defeated and the fight came off as 
planned. 

The vain thing that reformers im- 
agine is that it is their office to define 
righteousness and compel people to ac- 
cept their definition. That would not be 
true even if there was agreement as to 
what was good in conduct. There is not 
such agreement except in limited meas- 
ure. There has always been an effort 
to define what was bad, and prohibit it, 


and punish it when committed. Now- 
adays that effort seems somewhat ex- 
tended, so that instead of being content 
to define crimes and punish them by law, 
it seeks to define goodness and make it 
compulsory. 

That is a very harmful mistake. Some 
improvement can be worked in the con- 
duct of man by laws if they are properly 
administered and enforced, but only a 
moderate improvement. Laws are for 
society more than for individuals. 
There is little salvation in them, but 
some protection. Salvation comes by 
free will. It is nobody’s business to 
force his own ideas of good behavior 
on the general public. Reformers never 
seem to get that through their heads and 
probably never will. It may be any- 
one’s business to keep order, to defend 
security, and promote safety so that 
people who know how to be good and 
elect so to be can be so with less dis- 
comfort, but it is nobody’s job to compel 
other folks to be good. 

Do the Wilbur Craftses and other re- 
formatory powers realize at all what the 
world would be like if they had their way 
and people were constrained to the sort 
of conduct that they approve? Have 
they the least suspicion how different 
it would be from the world as the 
Almighty Wisdom has planned it, and 
how very much less interesting and less 
worth while? Will they ever realize that 
the end of compulsory decorum is not 
virtue, but hypocrisy? that it is not life, 
but death? that the cleansing of the 
human soul must start within and work 
out, and cannot be accomplished by at- 
tention to externals? This world is not 
merely for people to be good in. It is for 
them to live in for a time, and learn. 
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Gracious: Let them get their experi- 
ence. That is what they are here for. 
They are not here merely to be good. 
That is not much expected of them. 
They do not know how to be good. 
They are here to learn—precisely that— 
to learn to want to be good, to learn how 
to realize that desire. There is a com- 
pulsion to goodness stronger than fear of 
man, than fear of law; stronger than 
judge or sheriff; stronger than prison 
bars or gallows. It is the fear of being 


bad and losing the lawful rewards of 
goodness, not money nor fame, not 
advertisement nor power, but love in 
one’s heart, and joy, and leadings of the 
the great 


spirit, and harmony with 
Force that directs the world. 


This is a troublesome world nowadays 
that has been jarred out of many of its 
decorums and proprieties by four terrific 
years of effort and destruction. We in 
these States had two years of actual 
war, but we got the atmosphere and 
many of the effects of the other years 
also, and we have been fairly open to 
the emotions that have been distributed 
in the three years that have succeeded 
them. The people of the world, so ter- 
ribly disciplined, are bound to show in 
their deportment some effects. of their 
experience. They will not settle back 
into humdrum. In most respects the 
war set people free. Women especially 
took on men’s work and did many 
things they were not used to do before, 
and did them well. The girls took 
chances that in peace times would not 
have been considered maidenly. All life 
was cheaper. With men, and in a less 
degree with women, to die if necessary 
in the discharge of duty became part of 
the day’s work. Day after day, month 
after month, the toll of humanity was 
taken and the dead were buried and the 
hurt went to the hospitals, and the great 
work went on. That work was prima- 
rily to bring freedom to mankind, and it 
brought it, and impairment of decorum, 
and the passing of old proprieties of con- 
duct and of dress and of speech and em- 
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ployment are part of that achievement. 
Perhaps they are the unripe fruit of the 
harvest. But the people who try to 
suppress our fellows of the new life, and 
to get back to the standards of pro- 
priety that obtained before the war, 
are reckoning without due regard to 
what has happened. This world that is 
coming is not going to be a Puritan 
world. It is not going to be suppressed. 
Mankind is going to have its fling and is 
not to be deprived of it either by 
surviving monitors who still believe in 
the old order or by reformers who would 
take the exuberance out of life. In 
carelessness about life and death— 
whether they live or whether they die— 
people of our day seem like the people 
of the Middle Ages when life, we are 
told, was not especially secure, but while 
it lasted was frank and joyous and 
fruitful. 

The great quality that distinguishes 
man from the other creatures with 
which the Creator has peopled the earth 
is free will—the power to choose be- 
tween good and evil and to act on that 
choice. Of all the living creatures man 
is the only one to whom we credit the 
power to sin. We accept the hypothesis 
that there is something in man that 
enables him to distinguish right from 
wrong, and if he does wrong we hold 
him responsible. If he injures society 
we restrain and perhaps punish him 
because he interferes with the liberty of 
other people to live their lives according 
to their consciences. It is right to pro- 
tect society against evildoers, but it is 
not right to try to compel everybody to 
be good. Is it to be that man, who alone 
has the power to sin, is not to be allowed 
to exercise that power? that the zeal of 
meddlers and reformatory zealots shall 
be allowed to reduce him to the condi- 
tion of the animals? All the animals 
can be made to do right and no harm 
done, but man is a greater creature for 
a greater purpose. For him it is neces- 
sary, not merely that he should be made 
to do right, but that he should learn self- 
conduct and self-direction. If he is 
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forced to be good it avails little, but if 
he is good—even very imperfectly—be- 
cause he chooses that course, sees the 
point of it, struggles toward it, then 
something is accomplished that is worth 
while and which he can carry with him 
wherever he goes at death. 

The great task that the world has on 
its hands to-day is to make men reason- 
ably orderly, reasonably forbearing and 
co-operative, not by compulsion, not by 
fear of punishment, but because they 
perceive in some measure what human 
conduct ought to be, and aspire in their 
own souls to realize that perception. 
There is little hope of reinstating order, 
co-operation, and prosperity in the 
world by compulsion. There is much 
more hope that those necessaries will 
come out of a widespread realization by 
individual men and by nations of the 
vital need of them. The world of the 
new era has got to be good, and to be 
so very considerably by choice. Com- 
pulsion has been tried on it in large 
measures and it has been proved to be 
too destructive. That was the great 
lesson of the war. Facilities that are 
ready and able to emphasize it increase 
every day. The latest poison gas is 
far worse than any used in the war. 
The newest gun, if truly described, 
would make the guns of the Great War 
seem like toy pistols. Compulsion in 
politics is nearly played out. Resist- 
ance is not played out. That is easier 
than it was and harder to overcome. In 
great things as in small, in national 
polities, in schools, and in family life, 
the tendency is to do the most possible to 
teach people to know right from wrong 
and to hold everyone responsible for his 
conduct according to his knowledge. 

When Mr. Wilson talked of making 
the world safe for democracy he gave a 
true expression of the idea that was 
behind the war. In order to make the 
world safe for democracy it must have 
knowledge, and not only ordinary 
knowledge, but spiritual knowledge. It 
must know not only how to read and 
write, but it must bring illumination and 
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understanding to its reading. It must 
find its soul and, finding it, learn how to 
make life on this earth happy and 
profitable. It is not to be expected that 
everyone will accomplish these great 
achievements at once or suddenly. The 
most we can hope for is that enough 
people will accomplish, or have accom- 
plished, them to regulate the direction 
of the world. If enough people want to 
be good and know how to be good the 
world will go along and follow safe 
courses. The great necessary is that its 
leadership should be enlightened—that 
the energies of the nations should be 
directed by men who know what has 
happened and what must happen if 
civilization is to come to port. The 
world will turn to men of understanding 
when it recognizes them. It will turn 
to them not out of choice, but out of 
necessity. It will come to disarmament 
because its needs compel it. It will 
come to some organization of the nations 
for the maintenance of peace, because 
the facts of life constrain it to. It has 
no time to waste on futile men or played- 
out ideas. It must get to something 
that will work, and get to it quickly. 
It must stop expenses that are wasteful 
and drop policies that have failed. It 
is in a race with destruction and must 
run it as light as possible, carrying no 
more than it must of a heavy apparatus 
to compel orderly conduct in men. 


The important thing in life is a state 
of mind. Material things are important 
mainly because they contribute to that. 
A sufficient possession of them usually 
makes for comfort and health and, of 
course, may make for good nature in 


fairly wise people. Possession of them 
in quantity pleases some people very 
much. The power to distribute them 
also pleases people. The possession of 
them is power of a sort, and may and 
should be a lawful power. The state of 
mind induced by the possession of ma- 
terial things has been extremely sought 
after in the Western world. The pursuit 
of it was one of the main causes of the 
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war, which in its beginnings may be said 
to have been a set-to between certain 
great powers glutted with material 
things, to settle who should control the 
earth and have first claim on its fullness. 
But so far as world power was the issue 
of the war, all the European contestants 
were beaten and came out of it with 
their strength dreadfully impaired, 
their riches dissipated, and their hold 
on material things enfeebled. 

It will be fortunate if their hunger for 
material things is diminished in like 
degree. A frantic chase for riches and 
material possessions pays neither men 
nor nations. When it outruns the pur- 
suit of spiritual things it is only a matter 
of time when disaster will follow. A 
better and more valuable state of mind 
than that to which riches and property 
are supposed to contribute in such im- 
portant degree, can be had in other ways 
and at very moderate cost in material 
things. What wise people seek is not a 
great variety of gratifications and amuse- 
ments, but a much simpler thing—peace 
in their own souls. That may come 
with riches or it may come with pov- 
erty. Riches are not essential to it. 
Poverty is not a bar to it. It is a 
spiritual condition and must be spir- 
itually attained. 

The East knows that better than the 
West, and has long known it, but ac- 
cording to our ideas it rather overworks 
its knowledge, and makes too little of 
the material things that we make too 
much of. We shall never be like the 
Hindus and they will never be like us; 
but there is no reason why we should not 
learn from one another, they to see the 
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benefit in material development of the 


world, we to discover that the mere 
maintenance of life is a simpler matter 
than we suppose, and can be fully ac- 
complished and still leave time and 
strength for the entertainment of the 
soul. Our own religion came from Asia 
along with the rest and teaches us all of 
that. If the world generally can attain 
the state of mind it ought to have, all 
troubles about material things will 
disappear. Neither Europe nor the 
United States was made for lazy people. 
If the people who live in them are ever 
disinclined to work, the climate they 
live in will drive them to it, and where 
people work there will be production and 
wealth. Then will come the pinch, for 
what Europe really needs, what these 
States need, what the world needs is 
capacity to stand prosperity. If you 
can induce in mankind a state of mind 
that can do that, you can get some- 
where. 

But neither society nor the individ- 
uals who compose it will ever attain to 
this state of mind that is so much to be 
desired without effort. One must work 
to get anything, spiritual or material. 
Industry is necessary—no less for its 
material than for its spiritual result. 
The greatest medicine of all is effort: 
nothing avails more to beat off disease 
and make the body do its duty. Men 
who are used to effort know that so 
well, that though their possessions and 
accumulations may be ever so great, 
they usually fear to stop work, dreading 
nothing so much as to be idle and ex- 
posed to the attrition of their own 
thoughts and vain desires, 
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BY ALBERT BIGELOW 


OUNG Mrs. Robert Meacham, of 

Norwalk, being considerably in a hurry 
to catch the ten-thirty train for New York, 
made a grab here and there for a few last 
things, caught a car, and landed on the 
station platform just as the conductor 
shouted, “All aboard!” Her hurry being 
over, she settled back in her seat to consider 
several matters. Related matters. Her 
husband’s sister, Edith, whom she had never 
seen—said sister having been in California 
when the wedding took place two months 
before—was coming over from New Canaan 
for a week-end visit, and would probably be 
there by the time Mrs. Meacham returned, 
unless the latter was lucky enough to catch 
the three-twelve, which was even more than 
doubtful. Never mind. Mrs. Meacham’s 
own sister, Bella, would be there to make 
the visitor welcome and see to dinner ar- 
rangements. Robert might be on one train 
or he might be on the other—all depended 
on an engagement he had with his new client, 
but certainly he would be there, so that Miss 
Meacham would not be entirely cast among 
strangers. 

Mrs. Meacham was especially anxious to 
make a good impression on Miss Meacham, 
which was the main reason for her hurried 
trip to town—the proposed impression to be 
in the form of a new hat, which Robert that 
morning had given her a nice new twenty- 
dollar bill to buy. Twenty dollars ought to 
be enough, surely, though, of course, if it did 
happen to be a little more, she had a few 
dollars extra in her purse. Dear me! how 
expensive everything was! One could get 
nothing any more short of twenty dollars— 
even the plainest little thing It 
terrible! 

Pretty Mrs. Meacham looked out of the 
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window at the houses and green trees; then 
came glimpses of blue water, which was the 
Sound, and then the train stopped at 
Stamford and a number of people got on— 
some of them probably from the branch road 
that came down from New Canaan, the same 
that would bring her sister to catch a train 
back to Norwalk later in the day. Most of 
the seats in the train were filled by the new- 
comers and quite a proper-looking and well- 
dressed lady bowed slightly and asked per- 
mission to share Mrs. Meacham’s 
Mrs. Meacham gave her only a slight glance 
as she made room at her side, then looked 
out of the window again and planned where 
she would look first for her hat, and whether 
she should have straw, and what color, and 
a small feather, or some dainty flowers, 
and whether she should really get a large 
hat such as Robert always liked, or some- 
thing in the nature of a turban effect, which 
everyone said was so becoming. Then she 
happened to look at the stranger by her side 
and was quite impressed with her manner 
of dress, from her hat to her shoes, also by 
her face, which was quite handsome and 
somehow familiar, Mrs. Meacham thought. 
Very likely she had seen her before on the 
train. She seemed about thirty, and highly 
respectable. 

Again Mrs. Meacham looked out of the 
window and planned her day, and watched 
the handsome suburban places flow by, with 
glimpses of the blue Sound, until presently 
she realized that they were drawing near the 
city and it would be well to freshen up a bit 
before arrival. It was not until she was in the 
dressing room that she remembered she 
had carelessly left her hand bag in her seat. 
It contained her purse and a few trifles, also 
the twenty-dollar bill, which must be right 


seat. 
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on top, as she could not remember having put 
it into the purse. 

Mrs. Meacham was quite disturbed for a 
moment; then, remembering the character 
of her seat compaion, she eased her mind, 
brushed up her hair a bit, and returned to 
her place by the window. She noticed that 
her bag was there and gave the matter no 
further thought for the moment. Then, 
remembering, she quietly opened it and 
glanced in. It was only a small glance, but 
it was enough to give Mrs. Meacham a bit 
of a chill. The new crisp twenty-dollar bill 
did not lie on top, as she had expected. 
Even when she opened her bag wider and 
felt in it there was no crisp bit of paper that 
her dainty fingers could discover. 

Mrs. Meacham grew first quite cold, then 
warm by brisk waves, as she felt and ex- 
amined still further, without result. She 
stole a glance at her companion. The lady 
sat with a perfectly calm face, looking 
straight ahead, and seemed to be in deep 
thought. Mrs. Meacham reproached herself 
sharply for harboring even a hint of sus- 
picion of one who was so eminently a superior 
person. Cautiously she dug up her little 
purse and surreptitiously peered into it. 
No, it was not there—she had known that 
all along. She would have remembered put- 


ting it into the purse. She recalled per- 
fectly seeing it on her dresser and making 
a snatch for it just as she started. She had 
placed it on top of everything in her bag 
that was certain, and the other certain thing 
was that it was gone. 

Mrs. Meacham grew a little sick. Here 
she was hurrying to the city to buy a hat 
with a twenty-dollar bill given her especially 
for that purpose, and now all at once her 
errand had become quite futile, her precious 
hat money had disappeared. She could go to 
Robert’s law office and get more—but what 
would he think of her? He was very careful 
in everything, while she—well, from childhood 
she had never been famous for prudence. 

Mrs. Meacham’s heart grew hard. The 
woman in her seat had taken it—nobody 
else could have done so. She would charge 
her with it—only, she didn’t know how to 
begin. She was thinking of a number of 
opening sentences appropriate to a delicate 
subject like that when—they were at the 
Harlem bridge now—her companion rose and 
herself retired in the direction of the dressing 
room, leaving, even as Mrs. Meacham had 
done, her hand bag on the seat. 

Mrs. Meacham looked about her. Every- 
body appeared absorbed in his, or her, own 
affairs. The hand bag lay there, like a 
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If that woman had taken the bill 
she might have thrust it hastily into it, and 
it would still be there. Guiltily, her heart 
going, her eyes wari'y watching the two old 
men across the aisle, Mrs. Meacham drew 


challenge. 


the bag toward her, pressed the spring, and 
looked in. 


somersault 


Then her heart gave a_back- 
movement. There it 
Right on top of everything lay a bright, new 


was! 


twenty-dollar bill—her very own! Her 
fingers acted of their own volition. Three 


seconds later that bill was out of there, the 
bag closed and back in its place. 

Mrs. Meacham did not wait for her seat 
companion to return. They were in the 
tunnel by this time, and she decided not to 
linger. She also decided not to stay in the 
same car. She did not care to charge a per- 
son who looked like that with crime, even 
where the case was so crystal clear. She 
wanted only to get far away from her for- 
ever and buy a new hat and get home with it. 

Mrs. Meacham did not have a very en- 
joyable day. Several times she imagined 
she saw the tall, handsome lady who had so 
belied her looks; once in a department store 
she was almost certain of it. 


BE EXTENUATING CIRCUMSTANCES ” 


Suppose, after all, somebody else had slyly 
abstracted the contents of her bag—some- 
body when she was getting on the train 
she had heard of such things. But that was 
impossible. Still, she could not get over the 
guilty feeling, and she found it hard shop- 
ping. 
hat, to please Robert, though she hesitated 
and looked so long that she missed the early 
train. She examined the passengers anx- 
iously, half expecting to find her companion 
of the morning among them. She was not 
discoverable and Mrs. Meacham felt better. 
She improved considerably when the train 
passed Stamford; she reached Norwalk in 
quite good spirits. Nobody was waiting for 
her at the station, as of course they had not 
known just when she would come. 

Mrs. Meacham took a cab and drove home 
rather thoughtfully. She was beginning to 
wonder now whether or not she should tell 
Robert of her adventure. His legally 
trained mind gave him peculiar ideas about 
such matters; he might doubt her right to 
open the woman’s bag, even under the cir- 
cumstances. The more she thought about it 
the less sure she was that Robert would ap- 


She ended by buying quite a large 
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She decided not to tell him 
the first moment, anyway. 

Then she noticed they had reached the 
house, and her sister Bella had opened the 
door for her. 


prove. not at 


“Why, Carrie,” she sa'd, “you got your 
new hat, after all, didn’t you?’ 

Mrs. Meacham stared at her with a sort of 
sinking sensation. 

“Of course,” she said. ‘That was what 
I went for, wasn’t it?” 

“Yes, I know, but what did you buy it 
with?” 

The sinking sensation increased. Mrs. 
Meacham’s eyes began to take on a wild 
look. 

“Why, with the twenty-dollar bill Robert 
gave me, of course. What makes you ask 
that?” 


Birds of a Feather 

AN eminent London judge who wrote a 

wretched hand once sent a note to a 

friend among the lawyers seated at the bar- 
risters’ table. 

Not being able to make anything of it, the 

friend scribbled something absolutely unde- 

cipherable upon a half-sheet of note paper 


4 
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“But Carrie, dear, you didn’t take it; 
you left it in your room—I found it on the 
floor after you were gone!” 

Mrs. Meacham staggered a little, opened 
her mouth to speak, then shut it again 
without any particular sound. Mr. Robert 
Meacham just then appeared down the 
hall, a tall lady behind him. Something 
about her outline was not good for Carrie 
Meacham’s state of mind. She caught her 
sister for support, but just then Robert said, 
quite cheerfully: 

“It’s all right, Carrie. Ive carefully 
exam‘ned the evidence and there seem to be 
extenuating circumstances. Edith will have 
her turn, and shop with your twenty dollars 
to-morrow. Come and kiss her and be for- 
given. And say, Cad! your hat’s a regular 
peach!” 


and passed it up to the justice. The great 
man looked somewhat annoyed as he glanced 
at it, and when the court adjourned he asked 
his friend: 


*“What do you mean by this? I invited 


you to come and dine with me to-night.” 
“Yes,” said the lawyer, “‘and I replied that 
I should be delighted to do so.” 





Lone SurrertnGc Fatuer: “ Hey, Mabel, what'll take molasses candy out of the hair?” 
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That Annoying Squeak 


Only Renovated 
AFTER Mr. Brown had raked his yard he 
4 took the accumulated rubbish into the 
street to burn. A number of neighbors’ chil- 
dren came flocking about the bonfire, among 
them a little girl whom Mr. Brown did not 
remember having seen before. Wishing, with 
his usual kindliness, to make the stranger feel 


at ease, he beamed upon her and said, 
heartily: 

“Hello! Isn’t this a new face?” 

A deep red suffused her freckles. ‘‘ No,” 


she stammered, “‘it ain’t new. It’s just been 
washed.” 


A Youthful Sherlock Holmes 
ILLIAM MARTIN, aged five, ran 


into his grandmother’s bedroom with 
a small kitten he had picked up in the street, 
and asked if he might keep it. He also asked 
if it were a “boy cat,” or a “‘girl cat,” as he 
wanted to give it a name. His grandmother 
told him she would find out, and that he 
might keep the kitten. 

The next day he burst into the room in 
great glee and announced, “I named her 
Mary.” 

“How did you find out that it was a ‘girl 
cat’?” his grandmother asked. 

“Well,” replied William, “I watched her, 
and she washed her face, and she washed her 


ears, and she washed behind her ears, and 
nobody but a girl cat would wash behind her 
ears.” 


A Diplomatic Husband 
HE wife of a Western Congressman is 
sensitive on the subject of her deficient 
orthography, and her demands for informa- 
tion as to correct spelling sometimes place 
her peace-loving husband in a delicate posi- 
tion. 
One day, as she was writing a letter at her 
desk, she glanced up to ask: 
“Henry, do you spell ‘graphic’ with one 
“f’ or two?” 
**My dear,” was the diplomatic reply, “‘if 
you're going to use any, you might as well 
use two.” 


Interpreted 
HOMAS JEFFERSON BROWN and 
George Washington Johnson had just 
heard the rumor that their boss had lost 
heavily in the stock market. 

“*What’s he mean when he says his stock 
done drop below margin?” asked Thomas 
Jefferson. 

‘Dat,’ answered George Washington, “‘is 
white man talk fo’ ‘seben come eleben—it 
reads a five!’”” 
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When woman, lovcly woman, stoops to folly 


Natural History in Congress 
CONGRESSMAN from the West re- 


cently grew indignant at a colleague who 


4 


did not believe that there was any danger 


that the United States would ever 
become involved in war again. 

“To ridicule the idea of this 
country ever being invaded,” said 
he, “is to follow the example of the 
camel, which buries its head in the 
sand when an enemy approaches.” 

To which the colleague retorted, 
“Surely the gentleman, in giving 
utterance to this apothegm, must 
have meant to refer to the ostrich, 
which, under these circumstances, 
has a habit of putting its eye 
through a needle. ”’ 


Too Lavish a Compliment 
‘THE lady, although by no 


means a sylph, prided herself 
upon the neatness of her well- 
rounded figure. One day when she 
appeared upon the hotel porch 
with a cluster of daisies pinned 
against her green-linen frock, a 
gallant old gentleman compli 
mented her: 

**Miss Robinson, those certainly 
are charming flowers!” Then, 
with the profoundest of bows, he 
added: “They suit you precisely. 
You look like a Virginia hillside!” 
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“And you,” he queried. 
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Hurrying Matters 


YHE husband accom- 
panied his wife to the 
hospital where she was 
to be operated on imme- 
diately for an acute at- 
tack of appendicitis. 

An orderly, assigned 
to gather the initial data 
which the hospital in- 
sisted upon as one of its 
entrance rules, asked: 

“Your name?” 

She told him. 

“Your age?” 

She told him that, as 
well as her address, her 
surgeon's name, and she 
nervously answered all 
the other questions and 
agreed to the payment 
to be made in advance. 


Then the orderly turned and looked at the 
woman’s husband. 


“Are you the 


husband of the deceased?” 
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Litrte Girv: “How much does i cost ye, Mister to get 
full of ice cream ?” 
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Convincing Evidence 


SEVEN-YEAR-OLD Sammy had so great 
a capacity for griddle cakes that he was 
a marvel to the family. 
‘““Have you ever in your life had all you 
could eat?” asked his grandfather one day. 
“Yes, sir,” said Sammy. “Lots of times.” 
“How do you know when that time 
comes?” 
“Why, I eat and eat until I feel a pain, 
and then I eat one more to make sure.” 


. 


A Long Journey 


A SMALL boy was proudly showing off 
4+ * his new baby sister, but his chum was 
unimpressed and scoffed at her red face. 

“Well,” the brother retorted, “‘I guess 
your face would be red, too, if you had come 
all the way from heaven on a hot day like 
this.” 


Wrongly Catalogued 
HE politician rushed past the official 
Cerberus into the editorial sanctum. 
““What do you mean by insulting me as 
you did in last night’s Clamor?” 


“Just a minute,” replied the editor. 
**Didn’t the story appear as you gave it to us 
—namely, that you had resigned as city 
treasurer?” 

“It did,” admitted the politician. “But 
you put it under the head, ‘Public Improve- 
ments.””” 


Easing His Conscience 
WHILE visiting friends in Cleveland, a 
young Detroiter was presented with 
a quart of rye whisky. He decided to take i; 
home in his suitcase. 

As the steamer neared the dock he became 
more and more nervous. Finally, in despera- 
tion, he confessed his fears to a fellow-voy- 
ager. This kindly individual offered to trade 
suitcases and assume all responsibility. The 
young man was vastly relieved and the 
change was made. 

The luggage was not searched, and a few 
minutes later the two met on shore. The 
young man was exceedingly grateful. 

“By the way,” he observed, as they ex- 
changed again, “you must have a lot of 
things in your suitcase; it’s awfully heavy.” 

“Yes,” said the stranger, “I have twelve 
quarts in mine.” 
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In Madagascar 


“Well, I declare! Aren’t you ashamed? A 
grown-up girl like you to expose your bare 
knees in this fashion!” 


Worship a la Mode 
\ ARGARET, aged five, had been inter- 


. ested in an explanation of how her 
mother’s social obligations could be simpli- 
fied by the skilled use of calling cards. 

The next day she attended church for the 
first and tired out before the 
lengthy service ended. At bedtime she 
talked over with her mother her first visit 
to the Lord’s house. 

**Mother,”’ she asked, “‘does the Lord ex- 
pect us to call at his house every Sunday?” 


time, was 


““Yes, Margaret, every Sunday,” was the 
reply. 
“Well, 


casuist, 


inquired this budding 
““some Sundays mightn’t we just 
leave cards?” 


mother,” 
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A Gratuitous Protest 
TRAVELING man, who was stranded 


in a Southern village, sat on the porch 

of the small inn, patiently awaiting the an- 
nouncement of dinner. At noon a darky ap- 
peared at the door and rang a big hand-bell. 

Immediately the “‘coon”’ dog, which had 
been asleep in the sunshine, awoke and, rais- 
ing his nose toward the sky, howled loud and 
dolorously. 

The darky stopped ringing the bell and 
scowled at the dog. 

“Yo’ shet up!” he shouted. 
hafta eat dis dinnah!” 


“Yo’ don’ 


“A Classic of the Eighties” 
( REAT-UNCLE'S oils, all waterscapes, 
To auction rooms were sent long since, 
And with them, food for many japes, 
Victorian pastels and prints. 
The gay bisque milkmaid and her swain 
(He with his rake, she with her pail) 
Were parted, not to meet again, 
At some un-Christian rummage sale. 
The crayon portraits in the hall— 
Off went their heads at one fell swoop! 
Time’s filched my treasures—but not all! 
I still possess a Rogers Group! 


The spreading whatnot that displayed 
Vertu from all the hemispheres 

Has languished in the attic’s shade 
These many, many, many years. 

The center table’s floral shrine 
Has melted into thinnest air, 

Moth and corruption got lang syne 
The wreath wrought of Aunt Fanny’s hair. 

Of changing fashion, freak and fad 
I've been a silly, sorry dupe. 

Yet, after all, it’s not so bad, 
I still possess a Rogers Group! 


Youth is the Great Iconoclast; 

Our household gods abruptly fall 
As ripe leaves in an autumn blast 

When he becomes a whimsy’s thrall. 
Where once the sturdy sofa stood 

A frail chaise-longue mocks thoughts of rest; 
Babette would banish, if she could, 

The old carved bed her coming blessed. 
Well, well, I must not scold, revile! 

Of memories a merry troupe 
Will crowd the evening spaces while 

I still possess a Rogers Group! 

Epwarp W. BarNarD 





